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NATPVE AMERICAN CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND 

FAMILIES 

Part 1 



TUESDAY, JANUARY 7, 1986 

House op Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Famiues, 

Seattle, WA. 

The committee met, pursuant to D^tice, at 10 a.m., in the Day- 
break Star Art Center, Discovery Park, Seattle, WA, Hon. George 
Miller presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller and Lowry. 

Staff present: Marcia Mabee, professional staif; and Maureen 
Mingey, minority staff assistant. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order. 

The purpose of this hearing is to explore trends and conditions 
affecting Native American children and the families in which they 
live. 

This is the second day that the committee has spent with the 
representatives of tribes in the Northwest, and this hearing reflects 
the commitment we made to Native Americans when this commit- 
tee was created, to give full consideration to the Nadve American 
conamunity as they strive to raise their children in a healthy at- 
mosphere. 

We have traveled the country, the committee has, over the past 
couple of years, -md we have tried to take pains to focus on those 
families with children who are in circumstances that have placed 
them at greater risk. 

We believe that we have a special obligation to reach out to 
those in greater need, those who do not receive adequate services, 
those whose special circumstances make it difficult to survive and 
to flourish. 

That is why we have chosen to focus this investigation on Native 
American families and children. 

They are, after all, Americans living in unique circumstances. 

They suffer from many of the problems that we see in the gener- 
al population of the United States, problems that have occurred be- 
cause of budgetary cutbacks and restraints, because of environmen- 
tal problems affecting particular communities; but we also know 
that Native American families suffer those problems in greater 
numbers and greater percentages than the population generally. 



^ That IS the reason that we felt that we should spend some inten- 
sive tune to give representatives of the tribes an opportunity to ex- 
plain to us what their needs are, and what their problems are. We 
wdl report our information to Congress, share our concern with 
chem rj^arding the status of families living on reservations, and 
the problems that confront them. 

We hope that this hearing will help move some of the legislation 
now before the Congress, to assist Native Americans children and 
famines. 

I had the opportunity yesterday to spend the entire day at the 
Yakima Reservation and was pleasantly surprised with the sophis- 
tication of the delivery system that was there for families in trou- 
ble and children in trouble, and families with the special needs 
that we have referred to. But it also became very clear that it was 
a system that was underfunded and inadequate to meet the 
demand that was being placed upon it. 

At the same time, I think I also got a greater understanding of 

^ *® number of laws themselves 
which confront the tribes as they try to provide ad(3^iuate services 
and resources for those families in need. 

So, today, we will hear from representatives of other tribes with 
particular needs and concerns. I want to begin by thanking every- 
one who will testify todav for their time, to all of those people who 
have been so helpful to the committee in organizing these couple of 
da^ m the Seattle area. 

We will go from here to New Mexico and Arizona to finish up 
the week, talking to tribes and their representatives in the South- 
west. 

And, finaUv, I would like to say that I am deUghted this morning 
to be jomed by my college in the Congress, but, more important- 
]y\W verv, very dear friend. Congressman Mike Lowry, who is 
just, 1 think, one of the most decent people I have ever had the op- 
portunity to serve with in the U.S. Congress— and he is also a 
pretty hard worker. 

We both serve on the Budget Committee at the current time, and 
I would have to tell you that there is no more articulate spokesman 
for those programo that are designed to help families at risk than 
Michael has been over ihe last year. 

I think he saw the folly of Gramm-Rudman when many people 
were still trymg to design it to make it a model program. He really 
has been an outetanding spokesman for his district and for Native 
Americans generally. 

^d, I understand, Michael, we are in the building where you 
started it all; you announced for office for Congress the flrst tune 
from this buildmg, and then Mt. St. Helens erupted. I do not know 
what the connection is. But I know that Washington has never 
been the same since you have come to town. 

Opening Statemknt of Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 
THE State of California, and Chairman, Select CoMMrrrKB on Children. 
Youth, and Famiues * 

Chairman Miller. Today's hearing wiU explore trends and conditions affecting 
Native American children, and their families, in the Northwest. It k part of the 
committ^ s wnUnumg aw^ment of ihe changing trends affecting children, youth, 
and famihes in the United States. » jr u **, 
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As we have traveled the country trying to educate ourselves, we have taken pains 
to focus on those families and children whose circumstances have placed them at 
greater rirfc. We have a special obligation to reach out to those who need greater 
understanding and attention, those who do not receive adequate services, those 
whose special circumstances make it difficult to survive, and flourish. 

That IS why we have chosen to focus this investigation on Native American fami- 
lies and chil(&en. 

They are, after all, Americans living in unique circumstances. 

They suffer from much higher poverty rat^, drop-out rates and alcoholism rates, 
than other fiunilies. As Native American families struggle against these odds, fewer 
jobs and services are available to them, and programs aesigned to assist them have 
been cut back. 

This is a recipe for continued tragedy, where teen suicides and child abuse, drug 
abuse and other symptoms of family dysfunction which we have seen across Amer- 
ica, in all kinds of families, will increase. 

Because qne-in-five American children now live in pover^ because there are so 
many working parents; because recessions and unemployment have put millions 
more families on shaky grounds; because billions have been cut from the poor and 
given to the rich, all farmlies and children now live in circumstances different than 
those you and I grew up in. 

Some have survived better than others. But, some have suffered more, and de- 
serve our respect, and our intense attention. 

That is wlqr we are b^rfnning a week's investigation of Native American families 
and children, with hearings and visits to reservations, schools, and clinics. As 
always, we will also highlight as many successful prevention and intervention pro- 
grams as we can, so that others can learn from them. 

We are delighted to hold our first hearing of this investigation today in Seattle. 

[Additional material submitted by CHiairman George Miller is re- 
tained in committee files.] 
Chairman Miller. Congressman Lowry. 

Mr. Lowry. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you very 
much for taking time out of your axtremely busy schedule; you 
have got to be one of the busiest Members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The chairman is also chairman of the megor subcommit- 
tee on the Interior, serves on the Budget Committee, sitting right 
beside me — and is chairman of this select committee. 

I want to thank you very much for allowing me the opportunity 
to sit in on your select committee and for keeping the commitment 
that we all knew you would, to specifically look at the questions 
and the problems of Native Americans with this select committee. 

I think in oiur testimony today, we will. hear where some pro- 
grams work well, and would work very well if they were fimded. 

And this mindless Gramm-Rudman is probably one of the biggest 
mistakes that has been made in Washington, DC, in my years 
there because it will take away firom us the opportunity to priori- 
tize and cut where it really makes sense to do so. 

And I think the information we get today, Mr. Chairman, is 
going to be helpful with our work ahead of us. I think we are going 
to find where some laws aren*t working. And where thev are not 
working, lot's change them. Where they are working, let s make a 
commitment of this Government to do the job. 

So, thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Our first panel will be made up of Eloise King, who is the direc- 
tor of Child Welfare Services for the Colville Confederated Tribes 
fit)m the State of Washington; 

John Navarro, the TERO training director of the Council on 
Tribal Employment Rights^ Seattle, WA; 
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Donna Olson, the employment and training branch manager 
from the Nez Perce Tribe in Idaho; and 

Lynne Walks-on-Top, the economic development planner for the 
Spokane Tribe of Washington. 

If you will come forward and take your seats at the table here— 
this is very informal — we want to welcome you to the committee. 
We will take you in the order in which I called your names, and if 
you will speak directly into the mikes so that those in the audience 
can hear you, so the court reporter can hear you; and if for some 
reason in the audience you can't hear, just speak up, and we will 
try to make some other arrangements, and move you all in closer, 
or something. 

So, thank you very much for agreeing to testify, and welcome. 
And, Eloise, we \\dll begin with you. 

STATEMENT OP ELOISE KING, DIRECTOR, CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES, COLVILLE CONFEDERATED TRIBES, WASHINGTON 

Ms. King. Thank you very much. Congressman Miller, Congress- 
man Lowry. 

This is a real opportunity for me to speak with you today and 
discuss with you problems that we are facing on the Colville Indian 
Reservation that are faced by a lot of other people throughout the 
United States on other reservations. 

Right now we are suffering a real depression in our economy. We 
have a timber resource economy and as you have probably read 
and heard about on the news, the timber resources are not doing 
very well throughout the coimtry. 

Most of our human resource programs are funded primarily from 
a combination of our own timber resource revenue and ft^m the 
Federal and State Governments. 

We are experiencing a lot of problems with our children, youth, 
and families. Some of them are historical and some of them are 
being stimulated by this downturn in the economy. 

Right now we have a 70-percent unemployment factor, we are ex- 
periencing a lot of family violence, a lot of child abuse and neglect. 
We are ex^jeriencing a high incidence of alcohol and drug abuse 
throughout the reservation. 

Our health problems are also bemg stimulated by these prob- 
lems; we still do not have access to all of the care that is needed for 
our families and even though we do have a multitude of programs, 
that I have listed in my attached documentation, we do not have 
appropnate nor adequate funds to cover all of the needs that we 
have. 

We have a population on the reservation of over 7,000 people. Of 
that, over 4,000 are Indians that are enrolled with the Colvilfe Con- 
federated Tribes. 

Most of those people do require these iiervices. For my program 
alone in child welfare, I have 4 staff people and we have served 
over 450 families within the last year. Of those cases, we have ap- 
proximately 30 active sexual abi\se cases that are still not being 
taken care of by the local court. 

We still have a problem of dealing with the State systems, even 
though the Indian Child Welfare Act was enacted. There is not any 
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real recognition by some of the State courts, nor of the local State 
offices of the Indian Child Welfare Act. 

Some of the programs that are contracted for, provision of serv- 
ices at the tribal level, are the alcohol program, mental health but 
still the funds are not adequate. 

We have an overflow of clients within each of these jrogram 
areas and we are still experiencing a lot of need. Some of the legis- 
lation that you discussed that has been enacted is not being imple- 
mented because there are so many inconsistencies in that legisla- 
tion. 

The funding, of course, is not being provided, even though it was 
talked about within the development of that legislation. 

Some of the specific areas will be included in the backup docu- 
mentation from some of the other speakers. Under the Indian 
Child Welfare Act, we asked for and did not get adequate funding; 
we are still having complications with negotiating with HHS. They 
finally started putting out some funding this year, which was, I 
think, about $3 million. 

^1 this funding is on a competitive basis. This does not provide 
funding on a consistent basis, and certainly not to meet the needs 
Df the people on the reservations. 

Some of our traditions are still being held uearly by a lot of us, 
but a lot of them have been destroved because of historical things 
that have occurred and because of the disfunction that has been 
created by the dependence that has been imposed by the Federal 
and State governments. 

We are trying very hard to retain this traditional way of life, 
even though a lot of it can never be recaptured. 

Within the structure of the tribes, we have some very strict 
standard morals that we are trying to reactivate and keep alive so 
that our jrouth will not be lost. But they are suffering a lot of in- 
consistencies because of the problem of assimilation. 

We have schools on the reservation that are trying to address 
these issues, as well as around the reservation. We are trsdng to 
develop our educational programs to be more consistent with the 
outside world so that the kids will be more competitive when they 
do reach the society that they have to deal with. 

Right now, we are in the process of negotiating a contract with 
the local public school system, and the only remaining boarding 
school on the Colville Reservation, I believe, in the whole North- 
west. 

This funding will be in conjunction with some 874 funds that will 
come out of the Department of the Interior. This will allow our 
school and the local public school to integrate. 

Schools bus the kids to the local schools for some of their classes; 
therefore, they will become more able to become compocitive, 
which is uot a good term for a lot of our people, but nonetheless 
necessary on the outside, because we have a huge dropout rate 
when they get to the public school system after they get out of the 
schools on the reservation. 

The chililren have a lot of differences, cultural differences, and 
that is one of the biggest reasons for their dropout, because they 
just are not able to fit in. 

We have a lot of health care problems. They are just massive. 
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Right now, we are suffering a lot of juvenile pregnancies. We had 
a 45-percent increase last year alone. This is a result of the chil- 
dren not having the home fife they want, so they find their comfort 
with their peer group and oftentimes this results in pregnancies. 

The juveniles are suffering, again, from a high incidence of alco- 
hol and drug abuse. We have cMldren starting at the age of 5 and 
6 that are using inhalants such as gas, Pam that they use for cook- 
ing, and the current mode is the WhiteK)ut that they use for cor- 
recting papers in school. 

By the time the children become teenagers, a lot of them are 
chronic alcoholics. Our reservation is experiencing a high incidence 
in that area. 

There is a high incidence of health problems. A lot of these 
people will not do any medical followup; they are not receiving the 
appropriate health education within the school systems. 

There is a conflict between the traditional use of medicines and 
the contemporary medicines, as well as the providers, because a lot 
of our providers are not yet professionals in that area. 

They do better if we, as Indian people, can be the providers in all 
of our programs. 

The adults are suffering still with a high incidence of health 
problems. We have extremely high incidence of diabetes and heart 
problems; the alcohol and polydrug use and abuse; they do not 
have appropriate or adequate understanding of chrome disease; 
therefore, they do not seek the treatments that they need, nor do 
they have the followup that they need. 

'iliere is a lot of obesity because of very poor nutrition, and we 
have a lot of people— I would s^ 65 percent of the people are pov- 
erty level on the reservation. We have a few programs, but ttiey 
are still not adequate. We receive some assistance from the urban 
area, such as Food Bank that I was on the board of way back in the 
early seventies, here in Seattle. 

There are some other food programs that we get assistance from, 
but it is still not adequate. 

The shelter problems are massive. We suffer right now from high 
costs of electricity in the winter, even though we are located ri^t 
near Grand Coulee Dam. Our costs on the reservation for electrici- 
ty run about $340 a month, and that is how most of the heat is 
provided on our reservation. 

I would like to close with one recommendation: That is, that the 
Congress consider consolidating the funds for children, youth, and 
fanuUes, and make this funding available directly to the tribes, 
whether that is provided as a line item in your budgets for HHS, 
Department of the Interior, whomever; just as the States receive 
this direct funding, I feel that is the onlv way that we can deal 
with our problems, and we have the capability to deal with them. 
We have the people that can deal with these problems and are be- 
coming more professional in these areas. 

We are able to contract on a limited basis for a limited amount 
of funds at this time, but I would like to see all of these funds 
made directly available to the tribes. 

Thank you. 

Chairnaan Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Eloise King follows:] 
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Prxpabxd Statement of Eloiss Kino, Mkmbsr of the Colville Confederated 
Tribss> Aim Director of Child Welfare Services for the T^e& 

My name is Eloise Xing. I am an enrolled inatAer of the Colville 
Confederated 'fribes ar.d the director of Child Welfare Services for the 
Tribes 

The 1.^ luillicn acre Colville Indian Reservation is one of the 
largest in the Northwest with a populatiwi of 7,A39. 

Ihe Colville Tribe is experiencing severe econcmic problems due to 
a depressed timber econoiry, the Tribes major* source of income and 
en5)loyment. (1981 - 28.3^Bg^lion in sales; 1985 ; 5.2 million in sales) 

Ihere is 70/? unemployment. 'Ihe lack of econanic oppomnity, plus 
the other factors as outlined in the attached statements from the major 
service areas discuss the current trends 'and conditions affecting 
childrei, youth and families on the Colville Indian Reservation. 

. Ihe incidence o:' idld abuse and neglect has increased at an 
alarming rate from 342 in 1982 to over 500 cases in 1985. The sexual 
abuse cases from 3 in 1983 to 25 in 1985. 

The destmctioi of the traditional and ,jnctional tribal social 
norms and economics fostered by the federatl government's economic 
dependeticy has resiilted in major mental health problems in the 
majority of the Indian population and hi^ alcohol and substance 
abuse in children » youth and families. 



Juvenile pregnancy is 25%., Adverse outcome of pregnancies, for 
exainple: spontaneous abortion, poor diet, fetal alcohol syndrome. 

Q^dren are suffering frm poor nutrition. There is a high indence 
of otitis media, hi^ incidence of accidents/injuries. 

Alolescents : Lack of medical follow-up and health education, 
Increased alcohol and polydn:<g lise/abuse, sexual proniscruity, increased 
accidents and suicides and poor nutrition. 

Adults; Lack of responsibility for personal' health for several 
reasons, change in b^aviors related to health problems, for exairole: 
poor nutrition resultl-^n in hipjh incidence of diabetes mellitus, obesity, 
cancer, alcohol/polydn^ use/abuse, inadequate understanding of chronic 
disease. Inability to integiate traditional vs mDdem health delivery 
systems, poor accessibility to health clinics for several reasons. 

Ihe hi^ costs of food and shelter; for exarnDle: die cost of 
electricity in the rural areas of the Reservation (average about $325. 
per month during the winter. 

Tr& ,\Ltionally Indian families have tried to help one another. 
Today it is almost Impossible to assist another family because of lack 
of resources. The diildren of today are disrespectful of their 
elders and others in the commity because of the breakdown in the 
traditional oral cocmunicaticn and teaching of the traditional mores. 

The incidence of alcohol among the youth is critical, 90% of 
the referrals are in middle to late stages of chronic alchololism. 
There are many youth that ar€n*t referred. Ihere are more families 
now coming in for help to develop coping skills. 
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Recotmendations 

Consolidate f jnds for children, youth and families as line 
items for Indians (Native Americans) direct funding from Congress 
through HHS based on need as established by the Tribes 

Research funds as direct funding for Tribes to use. 
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A. Siatemerrt of F>roWem 



Tribal Need : 

The incidence of child ab'jse and neglect on the 1.4 million Colville 
Indian Reservation is increasing at an alarming rate. In the past 
three (3) years, child welfare cases (not referrals) have risen 
from 342 in 1982 to 399 in 1985. These incidences are attributed 
to an extremely high Indian unemployment rate of 60%, emotional 
stress, lack of parenting skills, significant alcoholism, a static 
Reservation population growth, and a depressed Tribal and 
Reservation economy. 

This past year, the Colville Tribal Child Welfare program made 24 
actual Indian child placements resulting in .the breakup of 20 
Indian families. The 399 clients required a specific discipline of 
services, including: family counselijig; instructional parenting; 
physical, sexual and cmotif'nal child abuse counseling; and finally, 
coordinate e/fective treatment for client abuse by recommending 
specific program counseling and treatment. The incidence of child 
abuse and neglect can be identified in the following specific areas: 
Emotional Child Neglect and Abuse; Sexual Child Neglect and 
Abuse; Physical Child Neglect and Abuse; and Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

The major problem of child abuse exists in the wide range of 
individual and family differences. Often, the child abuse problems 
confronting the Tribe are complex and difficult to deal with. 
Emotional pressu** ' poverty, drug and alcohol abuse, social 
isolation, inadequa «. using, family financial status and Indian 
assimilation in todt 'S lifestyles are recurring causes for child 
abuse on the Colville Indian Reservation.. In ??ddition, limited 
program services, geographical location, and distance are added 
causes which hinder child abuse treatment. 
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In nspeci to ih^ C^lville Indian R«acrv;iik>n, ihc incfe*5ft £f 
rcpoi'ie4 child ftVusft-^nd neglect incideius can be attributed to :hc 
preceding described conditions. These conditions will he 
addressed by this proposal. 

2. Results and Benefits : 

The impact of receiving funds from the Indian Child Welfare Act 
(PL 95-608) wiU aUow the ColviUe Confederated Tribes (COT) to 
continue to operate and maintain a Tribal Child Welfare program 
which is designed to promote Indian family stability on the Colville 
Reservation. The proposed program facilities would be utilized for 
client and family counseling and treatment; an office to regulate 
and license Indian foster and adoptive homes; enforce the Child 
Welfare Codes identified in the CCT Law and Order Code; 
represent Indian families in Tribal, State and/or Federal child 
custody proceedings; coordinate existing services for client 
treatment; educate and train Indians, on and adjacent to the 
Colville Indian Reservation in skills relating to child and family 
assistance; fulfill the legal jurisdictional agreement with the State 
providing Indian child welfare services; and fir ally, fulfill the 
policies of the Indian Child Welfare Act which the Colville Tribe, 
along with other Indian Tribes, fought so aggressively to gain 
passage of PL 95-608. 

D-37/J-B/18-19 
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1) Confidentiality and privacyhave always been an issue 
on the rural reservation where extetided family relationships 
are close and work travels fast. Perhaps the increased child 
sexual abuse reporting over the last yeur is because community 
members are beginning to take more responsibility for what 
goes on around them. 

In effect, child abuse is chanpring from a personal problem 
to a community issue, thereby bypassing the privacy issue. A 
good example of this is the formation of a concerned parent 
group in Omak. Although the increase in community responsibility 
cannot be attributed solely to the project, it can certainly 
take sc^r.e credit for it. The community meetings have contri- 
buted to the higher visibility of the child welfare services 
along with the knowledge that help is .available for those in 
need. 

2) Interrelationships on the reservation often make it 
difficult for reporting abuse as sometimes thoses involved 

in the abuse are related to those Vho must handle the offense. 
This will be an ongoing issue in a rural reservation. The 
child welfare'staff has continually handled this issue by 
referring cases to a caseworker who is not related to the 
people involved in the case. 

3) Cultural relevance is an issue when materials and 
curriculum aides have been traditionally targeted at the 
non-Indian, urban population. Although the project has found 
some potential material developed for the rural, Indian 
population, it has not yet procurred it. Instead, the project 
addressed this situation through the use of so-presentors of 
opposite sex or of different cultures to help translate the 
materials to the rural Indian population. 
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4) Increased coordination of the agencies has always 
been an issus. The project has specifically addressed this 
probl«ii through sharing presentors for the project presenta- 
tions "and the giving of comnunity workshops. An increase in 
communication between staff alone has helped the coordination.*- 
The staff of the various agencies are now working together 
more cooperatively and more appropriate referrals are being 
made. An indication of this is found in the Child Welfare 
Services' Annual Summary of statistics for 1984-1985. Since 
April of 1985 inter-agency, interdisciplinary case staff ings 
are now being separately tracked. (See Appendirc 1) 

1984-1985 Project Results 

The child welfare staff currently handles three case- 
• loads which total 66 to 75 active cases of child abuse in 

any form. While a total of 97 child abuse reports were 
•'ifiverf 'f of'' the ^ifst year of the p-oject, a current year ^ 
total of child abuse reports was not available for comparison 
J)urp9seS^ * ' • • - . ^ 

Sexual abuse cases comprise 20 active cases or between 
27 to 30 percent of the entive caseload. In comparison, the 
lirst year project report stated that only three cases of 
sexual abuse had been reported to that office in the last six 
years. Whether this increa«e in reporting of sexual abuse 
cases is entirely due to the project's efforts is unknown 
because of the inability to dismiss other outside factors 
such as national awareness » TV shows dealing with child abuse, 
more effective record keeping, etc. 
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A sixteen year old developmentally disabled youpg 
woman that has been in 22 prior placements was raped along 
with a friend. She had been drinking prior to the interview 
with the prosecutor and he refused to allow another interview 
at a later date. 

These two cases indicate the need for more awareness and 
education of professionals within the judicial conmunity. The 
support of the community will be eroded if cases such as these 
are not taken seriously by the court system. Thus, a need 
exists to facilitate the child welfare staff in working more 
effectively w3th the court system to achieve their goals. 

Another need experienced by the child welfare staff at 
this time appears to be specialized foster homes for the 
victims of child abuse. Three licenses have been terminated 
in the last year; one because of sexual abuse by the neighbor 
*who' was''£at)y setting; one for''ttje'nse'o5^'Snigs'''in"'^1i6^^ 
and one for sexual abuse in the foster home. Under other 
ci^cuiristances, if the coui't'^ system was more responsive to the 
child welfare goals, the offender would be moved from the home 
rather than the victim which may reduce the need for specialized 
foster homes. However, other variables may come into play 
such as multiple forms of abuse and neglect thus leaving 
no one to protect the child from further harm. 

A final need remains for a more streamlined record 
keeping system for the project. Finding a yearly total of 
child abuse reports proved to be unfeasible because of the time 
it would take to individually count the case records in the 
midst of yet another crisis investigation. 




Appendix l; 

I « , 

COLVILLE CONFEDERATED TRIBES 
CHILD VELFASE SERVICES 





1984 -198^ 


.AliHIZAL 


SUHMAKT 






Oct- 


Jan-" 


Apr- 


JUI- 






J}S£ 


Mat 


Jua 


S£CI 


TOTAL 


Telephone Contacts 


863 


1225 


1328 


959 


4375 


Office Visits 


89 


71 


101 


87 


348 


Home Visits 


161 


178 


215 


143 


697 


Agency Contacts 


263 


246 


193 


110 


812 


Written Reports 


84 


■ 14^'-' 


■ lor 




•■'43^' 


Court Appearances 


43 


33 


32- 


28- 


136 


Transports 


54 


47 , 


54 


28 


183 


Referrals Taken 


60 


61 


37 


31 


189 


Workshops 


12 


25* 


12 


9 


58 


Staffings 






10 


14 


24 



" Includes slaffings 
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Community Need Pcmographics 
and Support 



Client Population : 

. The 1.4 million acre Colville Indian Reservation is one of the 
largest Indian Reservations in the Portland Area Region, with a 
total Reservation population of 7,439. The total Indian population 
of the Reservation is 3,868 conipared to a non-Indian popxilation of 
3,571. In addition, there are 436 Colville Tribal members living 
within the six (6) counties adjacent to the Colville Reservation. 
The total service area population of the Colville Reservation is 
4,304. 

The underdeveloped economic conditions of the Colville Indian 
Reservation is no different than most Indian Reservation 
economies. Members of the Colville Tribe are collectively at the 
bottom of the poverty scale among all ethnic groups in the 
Portland Area. The Colville Tribal population is characteristically 
rural, poor and essentially outside the mainstream of the larger 
society. These conditions are not new on the Colville Reservation 
and have many historic, economic, social and ciiltural roots* 

The Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation is composed of 
eleven (11) bands. Each band Jms its own significant cultu/e, 
language and traditions ^^*'^nnf^^- to 'conflicting styles of Indian 
family stability. 

The Colville Indian Reservation has been characterized by a high 
percentage of low and moderate income families, high unemployment 
(currently 60%), significant alcoholism, related crime and family 
abuse and a static Reservation population growth. Timber sales, 
the Colville Tribes major source of income and employment, has 
dropped, from a high of $28.3 million in 1981 to a low of $4.7 
million in 1985. 
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' ''-TrlbS! 'frovcrnmeri't ^^suff^i^ed the 1^ of income when it needed ii 
most; over 120 Tribal cmploy«s h^V^ -suffered th« loss of 
weU-earncd and deserved jobs; all Tribal employees have suffered 
the loss of twenty percent (20%) of their pay because of the four 
(4) day work week the Tribe implemented on January 18, 1985; 
and all Colville Tribal members wiU suffer from high unemployment 
when there are no jobs available and no way to feed their families. 

Today, the cultural values and traditional lifestyles of the Colville 
Confederated Tribes have been all but eliminated. The 4,304 
Indians 6n or adjacent to the Colville Reservation are haxnng 
difficulties in adjusting to today »s lifestyles. We forget our 
heritage and assimilate into the mainstream of society, or we 
continue to have difficulties in adjusting and we don't really 
iinderstand why we are having these problems - only that we 
create a vent for that misunderstanding through alcoholism, 
suicides, broken family ties, an<« the loss of our Indian identity. 
As long as this trend continues, we will be unable to maintain a 
living pattern that will enable Tribal members to economically or 
socially excel in today's society. 

2. Existing Services : 

Fommately, the Colville Tribe is in a position to participate in 
plant\ing the destiny of itself and the Tribal membership. To 
accorapllsh this, the Colville Business Council established a Human 
Resource Development Department to provide for the collective and 
coordinated delivery of social, health, educational and employment 
program services. The development and implementation of tlie 
Human Resource Development Department provides easy client 
entry into the Human Resource program system; makes services 
more accessible; allows expertise to be concentrated on single 
unique problem; reasonably defines responsibilities and decision 
making authority; resolves problems and conflicts within Human 
Resource programs; coordinates meetings; improves programs 
capability to serve clients; and finally, eliminates the redundancy 

-to- 
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and dtiplicatiVft 5et*vice& of Tribal .social, health, educational ^n4 
©TTploofment progrwa. 

In accordance with the responsiblity for undertaking an efficient 
and effective human service delivery program, the Colville Tribe 
retains and employs personnel in the following four (4) Human 
Resource division programs; ,\ 



Social Services 
Division 

Aging 

Foster 
Grandparent 

Child Welfare 

Social Services 

Low Income Home 
Energy Assistance 

Food Distribution 



Efflploynent 
& Training 
Division 



Adult Voca- 
tional 
Training 

Employment 
Assistance 



TERO 
JTPA 



Public Education 
Division 

Early Childhood 

Adult 
Education 

Higher Education 



Public 
Health 
Division 

Community 

Health 

Services 

Kental 
Health 
Progra'n 



In an effort to ensure the protection of Indian children and Indian 
families during these very difficult Tribal budget reductions^, the 
Colville Business Council is requesting funding to continue to 
operate a Child Welfare - program which reflects and promotes the 
unique values of Colville Tribal culture and promotes the stability 
and security of Indian families on the Colville Reservation. The 
Colville Tribal Child Welfare program will continue to coordinate its 
activities with the following m^or support programs; Tribal and 
local Police Departments; CCT and IHS Mental Health; CCT Alcohol 
Program ; CCT Community Health Rep resentatives and Women , 
Infants, and Children Program; Paschal Sherman Indian School; 
CCT Social Services; CCT Tribal Courts; and the Department of 
Social and Health Services. 



• ■'VA 
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TIIC5C pn)tfaffl5 provide specWiacd sorJal^ br^d Hmi^n services tc 
tiidian -f^Miliej. Anti in most ao hot piwide child welfare 

strvice^. However, . th^s« progra^ps report rofcirals of child 
neglect to the Child Welfare program and help integrate Indian 
chQdren back into the family. 

Our request for program funding does not dupUcate any other 
Tribal, State or Federal human service programs. As a matter of 
fact, the State Department of Social and Health Services (DSHS) 
does not want to assume Tribal responsibilities for Child Protective 
and Placement Services on the ColviUe Reservation. To assume the 
ColviUe Tribal Child Welfare program responsibilities, the cUent 
caseload of the Okanogan office of DSHS would double and require 
an additional $200,000 in State funding to maintain a 
caseworker/client ratio of 1 to 25. Such actions are viewed 
unfavorably Ly local DSHS staff. Additionally, such actions would 
require the Tribe and the State to terminate its Memorandum of 
Agreement which authorized the Tribal Child Welfare program 
exclusive iurisdiction over Indian Child Welfare services. These 
actions, of course, would violate the intent of the Indian Child . 
Welfare Act of 1978 > Public Law 95-608. 

No other Tribal program could assume Child Welfare program 
services, because none possess the experience, staff capabilities or 
funding to handle our caseload. In addition, most Tribal programs 
are restricted by contract, thereby not allowing them to provide 
additional services. 



Community Need and Support : 

In October 1980, the Department of Interior retroceded all 
iurisdiction of Child Welfare services to the Colvi'le Tribe. In that 
same year, the ColviUe Business Council adopted a Juvenile Code 
which authorizes Child Welfare and Tribal Police to protect Indian 
Children from arbitrary removal from their families and Tribal 
affiliations by establishing procedures to insure that measures are 
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implencntcd to pnevcnU ihe brc^KuP of Indian J^ilio- following 
child custody^ proc^edipjrs. , Also, in April 1983. the .SWe of 
Washington and the Colville Confederated Tribes adopted - and 
approved a Memorandum of Agreement which authorized the Tribal 
Child Welfare program exclusive jurisdiction over Indian Child 
Welfare Services. 

The ColviUe Tribal Child Welfare program shall provide the 
following services:, adoptions, placement of children in foster 
care, group home placement, counseling pre and post adoptions, 
counseling families in conflict, maternity services, licensing of 
Reservation foster homes, information and leferrals, and 
terminating parental rights. This past year the Tribal Child 
Welfare program provided services for: 

^ 399 Indian family and child clients 
^ Averaged six (6) referrals per week. 

^ Four (4) of the six (6) referrals became fulltime program 
clients. Program staff are able to resolve the last two (2) 
referrals in a few days on an informal basis. 

^ 24 actual Indian child placements were placed outside the 
home, resulting in 20 actual Indian family breakups. 

^ Average caseworker to client ratio is 1 to 102 per year. Each 
caseworker averages 25 cases at any one t^me. 

Twenty-five (25) Sexual Abuse and Neglect cases; 92 Physical 
Abuse and Neglect cases; and 35 runaways. 

With the expected and continued decline of Colville Tribal 
revenues, the Colville Tribal Child Welfare program expects a 
dramatic increase in child abuse and neglect cases, and ColviUe 
Tribal .family breakups. 

Client accessibility to program services are easily attained through 
individual and program referrals. Accessibility to program 
services was designed to be easy to prevent the breakup of Indian 
families, promote Indian family stability, eliminate cultural barriers 
and discrimination, and provide a free and relevant service to 
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Indian fnmilies needs- who cannot nffoi-d to travel ic siiniJar 
program services located off the Colvilfe Indian R«ervation. 

The support of the Colville Tribes Child Welfare Program has been 
extremely positive from the State Department of Social and Health 
Services program; cUents; local and Tribal law enforcement 
agencies; local and Tribal Courts; the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
Indian Health Services; and. finally, froir the Tribal Business 
Council and other Tribal programs. 

AtUched in the appendix of this proposal are support letters from 
various programs and cUents who support the need to continue 
this much needed program.. 



D-37/J-B/1- 
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c. 



IVogram Service Methodology 



CCT Child Welfare Program Services : 

The Colville Confederated Tribes will operate and maintain a Child 
Welfare program to prevent the arbitrary removal of Indian 
children from Indian families and promote Indian family stability 
and security. 

The proposed functions of the Tribal Child Welfare program during 
the project year are broken down into the following program 
objectives, action steps and activities. During this project period 
the Child ?/elfare program proposes to provide the following 
services : 

1. Continue to provide intensive casework services to an 
additional 400 families by the end of the 1986 fiscal y^ar, 
and continue ,o provide intensive casework services for 
Indian children and their families , so that resources 
closely match their needs. 

1.1 Work with at least fifty (50) new famili'^c per 



quarter who need intensive casework services . 

a. Receive referrals from the local communities, 
schools , law enforcement agencies , other 
programs, and other Tribes. 

b. Forward referrals and complaints to Child 
Welfare Program Manager. 

1.2 Program Manager shall review and assign cases/ 
referrals to caseworkers upon receiving referrals. 

a. Program Manager determines if the referial 
falls within the jurisdiction of the Tribal Child 
Welfare program. 

b. Program Manager determines what type of 
services should be provided, i.e. child 
neglect, sexual abuse, truancy. 

c. Program Manager assigns referral to 
caseworker . 
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'I'lic Child V/dfaiie. caiwworker initujtcs a J^aniily 
assessment upon beng i^ssigncd thec^se. 

a. The caseworker calls the person or program 
who made the referral and determines the type 
and cause of referral. 

b. The caseworker will contact the affected child 
and involved family to discuss the complaint 
and/or referral. 

c. The caseworker will determine if the referral is 
substantiated or not. 

When the referral is determined to be substantiated, 
then the caseworker shall prepare a case pTan with 
the clients. 

a. The caseworker shaU assess and determine 
what tjrpe of intervention is required, i.e. 
remove child; determine type of services the 
parents need , such as alcoholism treatment , 
family financial assistance, parenting skills, 
mental health services or other social sei-vices 
help. The caseworker shall prepare a case 
plan with the data collected describing the 
methods needed to strengthen the family. 

b. The caseworker uhall assist the client in 
receiving the needed services. 

c. The caseworker shall provide follow-up 
services ensuring the family is following the 
recommendations of the Child Welfare program 
and determine if changes are occurring in the 
family. If no changes are occurring, then the 
caseworker shall ask the Tribal Court to 
establish a Minor in Need of Care. 

d. The caseworker shall provide recommendations 
to Tribal Court during the Review Hearings 
suggesting what the parents must uo to take 
care of the problems. 
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e. The caseworker shall pi'ovide follow-up 
services after the review hearing. If the 
parents are not following the recommendations 
of Tribal Court, then the caseworker shall 
begin to terminate parental rights and place 
the child with an extended family member or 
place the child in an Indian adoption care home. 
1.5 Each caseworker shall complete uarterly progress 

reports on each case. 

a. The caseworker shall outline the problem 
causing the removal of the child outside the 
home and the efforts the family and child made 
to comply v»iJi the recommendations of the 
Child Welfare program. 

b. The caseworker shall describe the goals the 
family must follow to be reunited. 

Increase the availability of child welfare services by 
providing four (4) specialized foster care homes with one 
in each district on the ColviUe Reservation, and license 
fifteen (15) regular foster care homes. 

2.1 Recruit potential specialized and regular foster 
parents in each district of the Reservation. 

a. The Child Welfare program shall recruit 
potential foster parents by advertising in the 
Tribal and local newspapers, community 
meetings, local radio and T.V. media, and 
finally, by the mocassin telegraph 
(word-of-mouth) . 

b. Send out applications to potential foster care 
parents to determine preliminary eligibility. 

2.2 The Child Welfare program shall begin the licensing 
process after locating fifteen (15) qualified foGter 
care hones and four (4) specialized foster care 
homes . 

a. The caseworker shall conduct a home study 
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'ftva^luatiofi fl^jnd submit* a written report veri- 
fyinj .fl st^bJe *^mV sajfe home "-cnvii-onmenl, 
adequate space, no previous convictions of 
child abuse and/or othc^ felonies, and a good 
medical record. 

b. Determine if qualified parents would like to 
become a specialized foster care home with 
special training to work with hard to place 

' children with special problems (mental, 
physical or behavioral) or a regular foster 
home, willing to provide only shelter care, 
food and clothing. 

c. The caseworker shall submit a written report 
with recommendations to the State for license 
approval or disapproval. 

d . Licensing requirements usually takes about 
three (3) to six (6) months. It is expected all 
nineteen (19) foster care homes should be 
licensed by the end of the project year. 

The Child Welfare program shall provide training on 
a quarterly basis for regular and specialized foster 
care parents. 

a. The Child Welfare program shall train regular 
foster care parents by describing what is a 
foster care home; their* responsibilities; foster 
care payments; how to work with children and 
how to provide emotional support; coordinate 
meetings with foster care parents to exchange 
ideas ; and finally , recognize and appreciate 
the services of the foster care parents. 

b. The Child Welfare program shall train 
specialized foster care parents by describing 
what is a specialized foster care home; their 
responsibilities; how to meet the needs of the 
physically disabled, severe emotional, and 
sexually abused child (types of therapy, 
medicine and medical treatment, and emotional 
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support); how to effectively deal with chiUlrei 
vfhh bthatviorAl problems; establish siu^port 
^roup to «Ac!iange lci«&s; and discuss new 
policy changes. 
Reduce the occurrence of child abuse and neglect by 
stressing the prevention and awareness of child abuse. 

3.1 The Child Welfare program shall conduct seven i'O 
school presentations to children, teachers and 
school boards on and near the Reservation on the 
"Prevention of Child Abuse." 

a. The Child Welfare program shall present two 
(2) different types of workshops - one 
directed at students (children) and the other 
at adults . Child abuse prevention will be 
directed at children describing what child 
abuse is, how to protect themselves, how to 
say no and who to tell. An Awareness 
v/orkshop will be conducted for the community, 
school boards, teachers and other programs 
describing the present child abuse statistics on 
the Reservation, child abuse indicators, what 
sets the stage for child abuse, what to do if 
you suspect child abuse, and who to contact. 

3.2 Classes will be conducted in the foui' (4) districts 
on the Reservation for Parent Effectiveness 
Training at least two (2) times a year. 

a. The Chil6 Welfare program shall work with the 
Early Childhood Program to work^with parents 
to develop parental skills to handle different 
situations. 

3.3 The Child Welfare caseworker shall work as a team 
member with other Tribal, County, State and Local 
program staff to conduct child sexual abuse 
investigations. 

a. A child sexual abuse team v;iU be .ormed 
composed of the Child Welfare program; the 
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Tribal and' County Mental Health prograpns^; 
Tribal and Local police departments; and the 
State Department of Child and Family Services. 
l>. The team will meet on a regular basis to 
centralize area efforts to stop sexual abuse, 
develop similar procedures to prosecute child 
sexual abuse offenders, and identify the types 
of information to be gathered. 

Promote community awareness of and involvement with 
the needs of Indian children and their famiUes. 
4.1 Work closely with the Tribes' foster Grandparent 
Program and develop a workplan which allows Foster 
Grandparents to become Grandparents of Child 
Welfare cUents. a. Child Welfare program refers 
client to Foster Grandparent staff. CWS and 
FGP staff refers child welfare client to 
qualified Grandp?rent in immediate area. 

b. Foster Grandparent works with child four (4) 
days, approximately four (4) hours per day. 
A maximum of sixteen (16) hours per week 
based on PGP guidelines. 

c. Child Welfare and Foster Grandparent staff 
evaluate and monitor success of program each 
quarter and at the end of the Fiscal Year. 

4.2 Assist in organizing concerned parent groups in the 
four (4) Reservation Districts, and participate in 
meetings to provide information regarding the 
services of the Tribes Child Welfare Program. 

a. Develop work plans with concerned parents in 
dealing with Child Welfare clients and Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

b. Organize concerned parent work group to meet 
and discuss issues v/ith children and teens 
under 18 years of age by showing and having 
films on alcohol and drug abuse, panel 
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discussions, and establishing direct contact 
J, with interested children and te^ns. A meeting: 

between concerned parents and children will be 
held quarterly in each district. 
4.3 Provide and Promote Child Welfare Services, 
including Family Reconciliation Services, Foster 
Care and permanent planning, Adoption, Maternity 
Services and Licensing of Foster Homes, 
a. Inform Reservation and 'Tribal member families 
throughout the year about Child Welfare 
Program Services via the Tribal Tribune 
Newspaper. 

The major goals of the Tribal Child Welfare program to provide 
services which promote Indian family stability and implement the 
Juvenile (Child Welfare) Code, Section 12, of the Colville Tribes 
Law and Order Code. 

D-37/J-D 
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3.' CulUiraJ R elevance. 

In order to continue to promote and protect the chUd welfare 
poUcies of the ColviUe Confederated Tribes and PL 95-608, the 
Tribe established a TribaUy operated ChUd Welfare program. The 
intent and purpose of the Tribal Business CouncU was to eliminate 
the cultural and discrimination barriers many Indian families face 
when they deal with non-Indian programs. Therefore, it was for 
this purpose that the Tribe established the ChUd Welfare program 
to secure and protect the welfare of Indian chUdren by preserving 
and strengthening Indian family ties, preserving and strengthening 
the chad's culture, tradition, and ethnic identity; and help the 
child develop into a responsible, weU adjusted adult. 

The Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation is are 
composed of the following eleven (11) bands: Wenatchee; 
Moses/Columbia; Okanogan; Entiat/Chelanj Methow; Palus; Nez 
Perce; Nespelan; ColviUe; San PoU; and Lake. However, the most 
dominant cultural trends of the eleven (11) bands was that 
parenting was the responsibiHty of the whole Tribe or band. The 
children in each band were taught by different individuals within 
the band regarding traditional chad rearing, faraHy practices and 
tribal (band) heritage. 

The central theme of most of the bands was that there was no 
class distinction among individuals within the band. These bands 
shared the food that was gathered with all the people of the band, 
especiaUy those that were old, ill and/or crippled. Every 
individual was free to make his/her own decisions, but famUy ties 
were very strong. The wealthy and stronger members of bands 
were respected, and residence in their proximity was desirable, 
but the wealthy and strong always assisted less fortunate members 
of the band. 

Elder members of the band, who are known to have much wisdom, 
were usuaUy looked up to as a leader. The influence of the elders 
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is usually the factor that keeps peace and order viftthin the bands 
of the Coivillo Reservation. Younger mei^bcrs of the bands never 
disobey the commands of their elders. Elders were always 
respected . 

To some extent, the children were treated as adults. The desires 
of children only a few years old would be considered and consulted 
in such matters as the making of protracted visits. In return, 
they were expected to act according to group standards, to be 
polite and instantly obedient. Bad behavior was punished by 
whipping, either by the parent or by some old man delegated to 
the task. Bad behavior or whipping was said to be very rare. 

Adoption within the Tribe was relatively common. Parents, 
especially those who were poor, were known to give their children 
to well-to-do relatives to care for. The adopted child would call 
his foster parents "father" and "mother." In later life, the child 
would care for its foster parents and the child's own parents. 

With this in mind, the Colville Tribes Child Welfare program is 
designed to protect Indian children by providing Indian roster care 
homes, utilization of extended family members and Tribal elders, 
keeping Indian children within the exterior botuidarifts of the 
Colville Indian Reservation, and utilizing services that are not only 
Indian oriented, but free and accessible to Indian families. In 
addition, the Tribe employs five (5) Tribal members with six (6) 
years of Colville Tribal working experience, in the Child Welfare 
progrnm. The Child Welfare program is Indian oriented and 
protects the best interests of tlie Colville Confederated Tribes, 
and the policies of the Indian Child Welfare Act and the 
State/Tribal Memorandum of Agreement for Child Welfare Services. 

D-37/J-D/1-9 
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1). Administrative Capabilities and Oporational Structures 
CCT 

The Colville Indian Reservation was established by Presidential 
Executive Order in 1872 and is governed by the Colville Business 
Council. Colville Tribal members voted in a general election in 
1938 to organize themselves into a self governing group. The 
Constitution and By-Laws of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Colville Reservation was ratified by Tribal members on February 
26, 1938 and was approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
on April 19, 1938. 

The Colville Reservation is divided into four (4) voting districts 
and a total of fourteen (14) representatives are elected by a 
majority vote to the Colville Business Council. Council 
representatives are elected for a two (2) year term with one half 
of them being elected each year by ballot. The Council elects its 
Chairman, Vice Chairman and Secretary at its annual 
reorganization meeting in July. 

From within the Tribal Business Council there are twelve 
committees: Health, Education and Welfare (HEW); Land and 
Forestry; Finance; Planning; Enrollment; Negotiations; 
Employment; Ways and Means; Elections; Law and Order; 
Legislative; and Fish and Wildlife. Each committee is responsible 
for defined duties relative to the committee name, and reports on a 
weekly schedule to the fuU Tribal Business Council. AU committee 
action and activity must be approved or disapproved by a vote of 
the Colville Business Council. 

The goal of the Colville Business Council is to provide for the 
most effective and efficient delivery and development of resources 
available to the Tribal membership, with minimum negative impact 
on the culture, traditions and unique style of living on the Colville 
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Reservation. Subsociuently, the Tribal Business Council 
established four (4) departments: Administration ; Physical 
Resources; Human Resources; and Comprehensive Planning. 

To date, the Tribe employs 460 employees who perform various 
government functions and services. Last year, the Tribe employed 
588 employees, one can see that the economic conditions of the 
Tribe have reduced Tribal employment opportunities. 

Child Welfare 

With the recent resignation of the Human Resource Department 
Director, the proposed Child Welfare program will report directly to 
the Executive Director for day-to-day administrative direction and 
to the Council's Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) Committee for 
policy decisions. The Child Welfare program shall coordinate its 
activities with other Council Committees and other Tribal, Federal, 
State, and other local agencies in their respective areas of 
concern . 

All social service, health, emplojonent, and educational programs 
are under the direct administrative direction of the Human 
Resource Department Director. The Human Resource Department 
Director is currently vacant, but the position wUl be filled with an 
individual with extensive knowledge and experience in human 
services.. 

The Colville Confederated Tribes Child Welfare progrram is a social 
service program supervised by a program manager who is 
responsible for program management, including planning, directing 
and coordinating the work of the Child Welfare program. The 
program manager shall also be responsible for the interpretation 
and application of defined policy and procedural guidelines of 
State, Federal and Tribal laws, with special emphasis on 
accomplishing program goals and objectives of Public Law 95-608, 
the Indian Child Welfare Act. The program manager shall also 
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ejeercise supervision over four pfvifesjAnal 5ocfaa Service. 
caseworkers, oo« offico ashbta^it and volunt^r ^taff eng^g^ m 
carrying out the various duties and reciuirements of the Chi34 
Welfare program. 

In addition, four (4) social services caseworkers are required to 
handle the currenc and anticipated client caseloads. Two (2) 
caseworkers have their B.A. degrees in Education, with four (4) 
and twelve (12) years experience in child counseling. The third 
caseworker has a B.A. degree in Social Work and two (2) years 
experience in counseling and sexual abuse. The fourth (4) social 
service caseworker position is currently vacant and is currently 
being advertised to be filled. 

The caseworkers are employed to protect Indian children from 
arbitrary removal from their families and Tribal affiliations by 
performing a variety of professional casework activities. Duties 
include family (child-parent) counseling, foster care placement, 
termination of parental rights, licensing foster homes, home 
studies, preadoptive placement, and adoptive placement. Casework 
is conducted in liaison with local hospitals; other Tribal, State and 
local social service agencies; foster care homes; Tribal and local 
law enforcement programs; and local schools. 

An office assistant II or secretary shall be employed to provide 
secretarial and other clerical office duties. This position is 
required by the State of Washington under their minimum license 
requirements . 

The Tribal Child Welfare program has total Jurisdiction on the 
Colville Indian Reservation for providing Child Welfare services. 
The Child Welfare program will not duplicate any similar existing 
program services. Prior to the adoption of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act and the State/Tribal Memorandum of Agreement, very 
little child welfare services were provided on the Reservation. In 
the past, Indian families had to go to local DSHS offices in 
Okanogan, Colville or Spokane to obtain services. Needless to 
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say, Tribal members* and other Indians' on the' Reservation did not 
use these limited services because of geographical and distance 
restraints. The State or local counties could not provide outreach 
offices for these same reasons; and because they lacked funding. 
Consequently, with tiie adoption of the Indian Child Welfare Act, 
the State and local agencies agreed to retrocede al! jurisdiction 
over child welfare proceedings to the Colville Tribe and its Child 
Welfare program. 

The Tribes Child Welfare program is centrally located at the 
Colville Indian Agency, Nespelem, Washington, at the Career 
Development Center office building. Office space consists of four 
(4) rooms. The office is easily accessible to all current and 
potential clients . In addition , clients and the Child Welfare 
program have access to other Human Resource programs. 

D-37/J-B/15-18 
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E. I-'iscnl Capabilities 



CCT 



The ColviUe anfederated Tribes (CCT) recognizes the need to 
. continue to operate an Indian Child and Family service program 
designed to promote the stability of ColviUe Tribal famiUes. The. 
inception of Public Law 95-608. the Indian Child Welfare Act, 
allowed Indian Tribes to obtain funding to provide services to 
prevent the breakup of Indian families. 

The decline of Tribal revenues in the past four (4) years has been 
dramatic. In fiscal year 1981 the Tribes annual budget „as $28.3 
milUon. The Tribes projected 1985 fiscal year budget, based on 
BIA financial projections, be $4.7 million. As a result. Tribal 
employees and program services in Child Welfare (and all Tribal 
programs) have been reduced, thereby increasing the 
Reservatloji's unemployment rate and increasing the demand for 
health and social program services. The significance of the 
pr6blem is highlighted by the fact that effects of abuse and 
neglect go far beyond the incidents theiuselves, this includes: 
learning disabiUtles, motor handicaps, identity problems, mental 
retardation, --ncest, physical abuse, and abandonment. An article 
that was rec nUy published in a Portland, Oregon newspaper is 
included in the appendix because it depicts the current economic 
conditions of the ColviUe Reservation. 

The intent of this Tribal proposal is to continue to operate and 
maintain an existing Tribal program for the counseUng of Indian 
famiUes and for the temporary custody of Indian children. The 
benefits of operating a ColviUe Tribal Child Welfare program 
include a developed and tested system to monitor cases, ongoing 
foUow-up, training, responsibiUty learned by the cUent's family, 
parenting skiUs, and the continued implementation of PubUc Law 
95-608, the Indian Child Welfare Act. 
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The Colvillc Confederated Tribes will employ ono adjninistrative 
program 'nanager, four (4) caseworkers, and on.: Child Welfare 
program. All employees of the Child Welfare program operate 
under a federally approved Personnel Classification and Pay Plan 
which is consistent with federal policies and the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act of 1970 in conjunction vdth Public Law 88-353. The 
Personnel Classification and Pay Plan was prepared by the Office 
of Personnel Management. 

Position descriptions and employee resumes are included in the 
appendix. 

The Colville Confederated Tribes have the fiscal management and 
accounting resources to monitor and support the Child Welfare 
program. A fulltime accounting program, which handles 48 Federal 
and State contractc and 57 Tribal progrdm accounts, can 
effectively and efficiently handle the financial reporting 
requirements necessary to the operation of the Child Welfare 
program. The appendix contains a written assurance from an 
independent auditing firm that the Tribe maintains sound fiscal 
management, accounting and recordkeeping systems. 

The program manager and staff of the Child Welfare program shall 
be required to meet the narrative reporting requirements as 
indicated in the Operational Monitoring System Objectives. 
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1) Confidentiality and privacy have always been an issue 
on the rural reservation where extended family rel.Jtionships 
are close and work travels fast. Perhaps the increased child 
sexual abuse reporting over the last year is because community 
members are beginning to take more responsibility for what 
goes on around them. 

.In effect, child abuse is changing from a personal problem 
to a community issue, thereby bypassing the privacy issue. A 
good example of this is the formation of a concerned parent 
group in Omak. Although the increase in community responsibility 
cannot be attributed solely to the project, it can certainly 

^a^G some credit for it. Th^ mmmnnT^-y Tnnni-^r,^^ hnvT? contri- 

buted to the higher visibility of the child welfare services 
along with the knowledge that help is available for those in 
need. 

2) Interrelationships on the reservation often make it 
difficult for reporting abuse as sometimes those involved 

in the abuse are related to those who must handle the offense. 
This will be an ongoing issua in ^ rural reservation. The 
child welfare staff has continually handled this issue by 
referring cases to a caseworker who is not related to the 
people involved in the case. 

3) Cultural relevance is an issue when materials and 
curriculum aides have been traditionally targeted at the 
non-Indian, urban population. Although the project has found 
some potential material developed for the rural, Indian 
population, it has not yet procurred it. Instead, the project 
addressed this situation through the use of co-presentors of 
opposite sex or of different cultures to help translate the 
materials to the rural Indian population. 
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4) Increased coordination of the agencies has alwavs 
been an issue. The project has specifically addressed this 
problem through sharing presenters for the project presenta- 
tions and the giving of community workshops. An increase in 
communication between staff alone has helped the coordination. 
The staff of the various agencies are now working together 
more cooperatively and more appropriate referrals are being 
made. An indication of this is found in the Child Welfare 
Services' Annual Summary of statistics for 1984-1985. Since 
April of 1985 inter-agency, interdisciplinary case staff ings 
are now being separately tracked. (See Appendix 1) 

1984-1985 Project Results 

This child welfare staff currently handles three case- 
loads which total 66 to 75 active cases of child abuse in 
any for^. While a total of 97 child abuse reports were 
given - .he first year of the project, a current year 
total of child abuse reports was not available for comparison 
purposes. 

Sexual abuse cases comprise 20 active cases or between 
27 to 3C percent of the entire caseload. In comparison, the 
first year project report stated that only three cases of 
sexual abuse had been reported to that office in the last six 
years. Whether this increase in reporting of sexual abuse 
cases is entirely due to the project's efforts in unknown 
because of the inability to dismiss other outside factors 
such as national awareness, TV shows dealing with child abuse, 
more effective record keeping, etc. 
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A sixteen yqar old developmental ly O.ihahled young 
woman that has been in 22 prior placements was raped along 
with a friend. She had been drinking prior to the intorvicv/ 
with the prosecutor and he refused to allow another intervio 
at a later date. 



These two cases indicate the need for more awareness and 
education of professionals within the judicial community. The 
support of the community will be eroded if cases such as these 
are not taken seriously by the court system. Thus, a need 
exists to facilitate the child welfare staff in working more 
effectively with the court system to achieve their goals. 

Another )ieed experienced by the child welfare staff at 
this time appears to be specialized foster homes for the 
victims of child abuse. Three licenses have been terminated 
in the last year; one because of sexual abuse by the neighbor 
who was baby sitting; one for the use of drugs in the home 
and one for sexual abuse in the foster home. Under other 
circumstances, if the court system was more responsive to the 
child welfare goals, the offender would be moved from the home 
rather than the victim which may reduce the need for specialized 
foster homes. However, other variables may come into play 
such as multiple forms of abuse and neglect thus leaving 
no one to protect the child from further harm. 

A final need remains for a more streamlined record 
keeping system for the project. Finding a yearly total of 
child abuse reports proved to be unfeasible because of the time 
it would take to individually count the case records in the 
midst of yet another crisis investigation. 
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Colville Confederated Tribes 

RO. Box 150 ■ Nesp9lcm, Washington 99ISS ^47ri 

MEHORANDUH 



TO: C»ry E. George, Director 

C^Bprchensive Planning Departsent 

FROM: Ted J. Bessette, Soall Business;^ 

Cotsprchenslve Planning Departoent DATE: U/ 16/86 

SUBJECT: Colville Indian Reservation Etsploynent/UnetuployDent Statistics 

The Cocprehsnsive Planning Departoent recently updated a survey of Colville 
Indian Reservation eoploysaent/imemploynent characteristics. Basically, 
the survey was conductei* by contacting ecployers in both public and private 
sectors within the Reservation boundaries and requesting specific infonaatien 
concerning classification of sex (oalc,fefMle) and ethnic group (Colville 
Indian, Other Indian, Non-Indian), and district. In addition, each place of 
eoploytaent was then categorized into one of ten oajor industry groups. The 
following table illustrates the findings of this survey: 



Kov. '8^1 



Reservation Resident Population: 7^39 

Indian 3355 
Non-Indian 357^ 

Hot In tobor Force, includes: 3050 

Housewives, Retired Persons, 

Military Service, )8 years of 

age and under. Institutionalized, 

and Mentally/Physical ly Disabled. 

Indian )7$9 
Kon-Indian )23l 

Reservation Labor Force: 6389 

Indian 2099 
Non-Indian 2290 

Current Reservation Eoployaent: 2607 

Indian 349 
Non-Indian )558 

Current Reservation Uncaploytacnt: !9fl2 (6S%) 

Indian ,250 (W) 

Kon-Indian 7^2 (32%) 

D-36/J-A/1 
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Definitions. The following najor industry groups are described in relation to 
economic activities on the Colville Indian Reservation. 

Agriculture . Foming and ranching, such as raising cattle and growing fruit 
and wheat crops* 

Forestry , Tinber processing and Mnufacturing, such at cutting, bauliag, 
measuring, ...i finishing Xu»ber into vooi products. 

Construction . Building and repairing, such as road building/repairing, 
housing, drilling, and other vocational skills perforaed on a contractual 
basis. 

Hanufacturing . Finishing products froa raw oaterials, such as «.ood-products 
and apple-processing and packing. 

Transportation. Utilities . Freighting and public services, such as air, land, 
and water transporting and telephone ^and electric utilities. 

Wholesale » Providing merchandise to vendors for resale to consusoers, such as 
apple marketing, beverage wholesalers, and petroleum product dealers. 

Retail. Providing goods to consumers, such as eating and drinking places, 
grocery stores, service statio&s, and other consumer goods. 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate . Furnishing financial, insuring, or selling 
services, such as banks, insurance agents and brokers and real estate dealers. 

Services . Offering personal skills and abilities to consumers, such as 
automobile mechanics, beauticians, bookkeepers, lodging houses, and asusecent 
and recreation centers. 

Public Administration . Providing governmental services to the public, such as 
city or couAty, state of Washington, Federal, and Colville Tribal governmental 
functions. 

D-36/J-A/8 
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District: Reservation-Wide 



Colville Other Noa 





Hale 


Female 


Indian 


Indian 


Indian 


Total 


1. Forestry 


116 


02 


58 


** 


60 


118 


2. Agric. 


77 


- 


25 


- 


52 


77 


3. Constr. 


173 


10 


66 




117 

Hi 




4. Manufacturing 


587 


146 


58 


06 


DD7 


733 


5. Trans., Util. 


42 


06 


11 


03 


34 


48 


6. Wholesale 


33 


10 






43 


43 


7. Retail 


69 


67 


31 




105 


136 


8. Fin. ,Ins., RE 




06 






06 


06 


9. Services 


60 


58 


07 


. 02 


109 


118 


10. Public Adjain. 














Local 


28 


04 


03 


02 


27 


32 


State 


57 


99 


13 


03 


140 


156 


Federal 


232 


73 


124 


15 


166 


305 


Tribal 


208 


244 


358 


64 


30 


452 


TOTAL 


1682 


725 


754 


95 


1558 


2407 
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District: Kespelem 
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Hale 


Female 


Colville 
Indian 


Other 
Indian 


Hon 
Indian 


Total 


1. Forestry 


22 


02 


12 


• 


12 


24 


2. Agric. 


15 




05 




10 


15 


3. Constr. 


96 


- 


27 


- 


69 


96 


4. Manufacturir.'; 














a. Trans. , util. 


05 


03 


01 


01 


06 


08 


6. Vhole^sle 














7. Retail 


22 


34 


11 




45 


56 


8. Fin., Ins., R£ 




06 






06 


06 


9. Services 


24 


23 


06 


. 02 


39 


47 


10. Public Admin. 
Local 
St^te 
Federal 
Tribal 


26 
195 
92 


02 
41 
67 
119 


04 
101 
180 


02 
09 

23 ^ 


02 
61 
152 
08 


02 
67 
262 
211 


TOTAL 


497 


297 


348 


37 


409 


794 
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District: Oroak 



Male Female 



1. 


Forestry 


27 




2. 


Agric. 


37 




3. 


Constr • 


62 


10 


4. 


Manufacturing 


587 


1A6 


5. 


Trans., Util. 


23 


02 


6. 


Wholesale 


33 


10 


7. 


Retail 


38 


17 


8. 


Fin. ,Ins. , R£ 






9. 


Services 


31 


35 


10. 


Public Admin. 








Local 


20 


02 




State 


11 


27 




Federal 


07 


01 




Tribal 


67 


70 


TOTAL 


943 


320 
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Colvllle Other Hon 
Indian Indian Indian Total 

13 • 14 27 



10 




27 


37 


26 
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58 


06 


669 


733 


01 


01 


23 


25 






43 


43 


05 




50 


55 






66 


66 


01 


02 


19 


22 


01 




37 


38 


03 


01 


04 


08 


92 


33 


12 


137 


210 


43 


1010 


1263 
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• C3LVILLS COMFEDBRATZD TRIBES 
1984 Population Distribution 
on V3 off-Reservation 



5 Year 
Age Cohort 


On Res 
Kale 


ervation 
Female 


Off Rej 
Kale 


nervation 
Female 


Total 

Kale 


Enrolled 
Female 


Total 


65-over 


101 


142 


76 


129 


177 


271 


448 


60-64 


63 


38 


55 


72 


118 


110 


228 


55-59 


50 


66 


60 


77 


110 


143 


253 


50-54 


67 


59 


65 


84 


132 


143 


7.75 


45-49 


92 


82 


77 


93 


169 


175 


344 


40-44 


75 


86 


58 


80 


133 


156 


289 


35-39 


136 


111 


91 


122 


227 


233 


460 


^ -30-34 


173 


143 


115 


153 


288 


296 


584 


25-29 


202 


163 


r.v 


154 


319 


317 


636 


20-24 


181 


171 


144 


144 


325 


315 


640 


15-19 


157 


173 


100 


143 


257 


316 


573 


10-14 


202 


180 


141 


153 


343 


333 


676 


5-9 


196 


172 


139 


130 


335 


302 


637 


0-4 


ice 


205 


101 


102 


289 


307 


596 


Subtotals 


1,883 


1,791 


1,339 


1,626 


3,222 


3,417 




On Reser- 
vation 
Total 


3,674 












Off Reser- 
vation 
Total 






2,965 








Total 
Enrolled 










6, 


639 






Sources: Colvillo Tribal 
October 1984 


Enrollnont Records 

•iX)TAL 


6,639 
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Colville Confederated Tribes 

P.O, Box 150 • Nespelcm, Washington 99i5b (509) 6544711 

April 4» 1983 

ACRIEMDTr S£ J51PLDENIAT10K C? 
IHDI/H CHILD WIXPAXF ACT 



THIS ACREEMEHT i9 cntartd Into by ar.d between the Confederated Tribes of 
the Colville Indian Re»ervatlon» Ncspelea, Washington (hereinafter called "Tribe") 
and the Okanogen and Colville Cocsunlty Services Offices of the DcpsrOMTit of 
Social end HeaJ*h Services of the State of Wishlngton (he.e^rcfter ctllU "C?9") 
and Region 1 DSHS Office. 

RECIT/J^ 

A» The Indiin Child Welfare Act of 1976 Authorizes states and Irdlir. triias 
to enter into agreements regarding care ar4 custoJy of Ir.diOn children, jurist- 
diction of child cuatody proceadlcga and transfer of jorU^i^f-ion* PurswMf tc 
that Act the Colville Ccnfcd crated Tribes petitioned the Eec.ctjry of tht Inrfr/oT 
for rt^^ession of child welfare juf/jdf«tff«.Such jurisdiction was retroceded 
to the Colville Confederated Tribes on October 24. tdSO. 

B. The Indian Child Welfare Act of 197b (§19i9 <a)) authori^tis st.tc^ 
Indian tribea to enter into agretoents regarding care tnd cuStuiSy ol Indian 
children^ Juriadictlon of child cuatody procoPdings and ordering transfer of 
Juriadiction on a c«te-by*c«ae baala. The umlGrsigneft enter into this egr«c=)ecC 
to further the declared natiooal policy of protecting the best interests of lodiG 
children and pronotlng the Stcbility and aecurity of Indian tribes and facilies. 
It ia not intended to be a legally binding contract but is intended to be a good 
foith ogreeaent of the partiea. 

C. This egrement ^a to be liberally conatrued in the full spirit of cd- 
operation tfith the overriding goal of carrying out the stated policy of the Act. 

The parties agree a^ follows: " 
1. Jurisdiction and Dtf initiona: 

1.1 The Colville Confaderated Tribes has exclusive jurisdiction ever 
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iavolvl«g m Xttdim MU «bo ntUts or is 4flidcU«d vldda tiM 
rtstrvscion of tbt ColviUt Cocil*4tr«c«d Trlb«s« 
1*2 For pmrposM of this agrt«Mnt, 401 cttw 'shall b« d«fin«d m 
tbty art dafiaad in tht Indian Child Vtlfart Acc of 1978 «il#ss 
otbttvisa indlccc«l* 

X 

.1.3 •'Indian Childi** Any unMrritd person nho la under 18 and £s aitbar 
(a) a acaber of a fadtrally rtcogniztd Indian triba as defined *y 
the Act or (b) is eligible for ncabcrship in an Indian tribe aad/or 
is the biological child of a saaber of an Indian tribe* 

*i;4 •*Colville Indian Child:" Shall seen any unmarried person who is 

under age 18 and is either (a) a nenber of the Colvillc Confederated 
Tribes or (b) is eligible for oeabership in the Colville Confeieraced 
Tribes and is the biolosical child of a oeober of Che ColTilXe 
Confederated, Tribes, or (c) is the child (natural or adopted) of 
a aenber of Che Colville Tribe* 

'1.5 '^Extended Fanily Kcober:" A person vho has reached the age cf 16 
and who is the Indian child's grandparent or great^grandpareat, 
aunt or uncle, great aunt or great uncle, brother or aiater, brcCL-r- 
in-law or sister-in-low, niece or nephew, first or second cou^cln, 
step-parsnt, or as recosnized by the Tribe. 
K6 "Colville Tribal Child Velfare Services": (hereinafter c:il!?i 
"CTCWS") shall aean a licensed social services agency eftcbllzrltd 
by Che Colville Confederated Tribes to carry out the purpctea of cVs 
Indian Child Velfare Act of 1978 and to carry out thr. purposes of 
this agreenent* 

2. Contact Persons t 

2.1 The Director, or designee, of the CTCilS Ml {ft the contsct \.wc*k 
for the Tribe under this agrecaent^ The Tribe will det:IgnJit^ a 
contact peraon to be available on a twenty-four hour bn^is. 

2.2 The Supervisor of Children*s Services shall be the contact person 
for the CSO during normal business hours. The on«call CMr.jflior'^tr 
shall be the CSO contact person outside nornal business botira, 

2.3 The psrties to this agreement will from time to tine, at least bi- 
annuslly» r^otify each other in writing of the names of contact 
persons and other principal staff members. The parties specifically 
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. ' : HTM tm mtity Mch ttW ia vrltics of dim^s im mmfa fitmm?^9k 
Md of .dvnt** io tuff M^ort Authorised to ptrfoni chlU-pUc«MMt^ 
functions* * 

3* Childron*s Frotcctivc Strvictt: 

Vpon rtcti^c of • Chll/Prottctive Services* cooplsiat ia'tho CSBS 
Colvillt/Olctno^Bii CSO retsrding sn Indian child residing on cbe Colvllls 
■ Indlen reservation, the coDpleint will be referred by telephone vlthin 
tveoty^'four aours during regular vorlcing hours of 7:30 s.n* - 4:00 
excluding Saturday, Sunday and holidays to the.Colville tribal child 
welfare worker. . This CSO will follow up with a ccy^Iclnt in written fozn 
tc the crews worker. !i'o referral by DSHS is necessary v'*.cn DSHS Unovs the 
child dc>es not fall within the definition of Indian child. 



If the CTCSV worker is unavailable, the' coaplaint is to bo 
referred within the afcresentioned ticc frace to the designated ^crsor, as 
the Tribe wishes. If neither the CTCSW vorker nor the desigMted per?''^ 
is available and the CSO has rcasor.ablc cause to believe t':aC tr.e ch^ld*^ 
health, safety and welfare nay be seriously endangered, tik^^S trill r:>.^rt 
the sane to the Colville tribal police within twenty-fouit-'qurs or -icel^t 
of the coDplaint. 

If botK Che CTCV:S worker and the designated person are unaviunhlc smq 
t; f CSO doea not have reasonable cause to believe that the chili!' s health* 
safety and vclfarc oay be seriously endangered, the conplaitit. vlll te 
referred to the CTCWS worker on the next working day. 

If the child who it the subject of the coaplaint c . no*« fall ♦.-It'jln the 
definition of Indian child under Section 1 of the .^♦tca.ent, tic cor.plalnc 
within twenty-four hours will be referred back to th CSO for child pro- 
tective service investigation. 

The CTCWS worker is responsible for conducting the investigation ulthln 
the designated tiae francs, on the reservation and will provl<:e the CSC 
with « report of the investigation, to include whether^or not th<» coaplaint/'' 
was substantiated, within thirty days of receipt of the connlaint. If a 
follo-^p report is necessary, it will be subaitted within ^^nlrty day^ of 
the requtst for follow-up., If the investigation is not cofapleted within 
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CMCUUM m4 (te twntt viU h% wAaltt^d yithU thirty 4«T8 of tlM 
•otict. 

If tb« ColviXli Tribal Court dtcIlsMt or is without Jurl»dlctloo ovtr a 
diild vbo i« tba •ubjictTof a dtpcndcncy pitltlon, tbt CTCSW norkar vlU 
rtfer tht cate to tbt «pproprl«tt CSO. 

The crews worUr rtcelvlng a report of an Incident of abuse or neglect 
Involving a child who haa died or has had physical Injury or Injuries 
Inflicted upon hln/her other than by accidental neans or who has been 
subjected to sexual abuse sjiall report such incident to the ColvJlIc 
Tribal Court for appropriate action. The CSO will continue to c^wpty 
with its statutory reporting responsibilities (RCJ 

A. Pinancisl and Social Services: 

4.1 The CTCHS will pfovide necessary and appropriate soci^ and flnj^iiciaj 
services within the Tribe* s jurisdiction, provided t^C tTje Olrecto? 
of the CTCVS aay request the CSO to provide specific .jfocial an< 
financial services in a particular case, providing t^(t suc6 'se^vitts 
arc consistent with DSKS eligibility rules. 

DSHS will provide social and financial services to residents of the 
Colvllle Reservation to the same extent that such services are pro- 
vided to other residents of the Stcte of Washington uqder itr Juris- 
diction. 

5, flaccneott 

5*1 Each child accepted for receiving care/foster Kxrt or pre-adoptivS' 
placement by either agency shall be plsced in *l|^lesst restrictive 
ssttiog which Bost approximates his/her family 
special ntsds» if any» nay be cat and which is within reasor^blc 
distance of his/her ho>e« 

5.2 Preference for placement shall be given, in the apsence of goco 
cause to the contrary* to a placement idth: 

a. a meabar of the child^s extended faally; 

b, a foster hone licenaed by the DepartcenC appro^litf specified 
by the Tribe; 
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tho lack of mluiiUty oC oach pUcmmtU * 

5*3 Hm frtfiToncM stc out ml)0Vt «b«ll bo folXowtd u&loss 
totolutloo of cbo Colvlllc Boalneas Council* Mxxy audi : 

•fftcciof tucb cbongt aboU bo ttnt to th« othar fortlos to t&U 

ogrtcatnt* iV 

5*4 The stcx^ardo to be applied In veetlng the preference rcqolrevcnts ' 
of tbls atctlon ahftll be the prevailing social and cultural studi^evjU r 
ot the ColvlUe Indian Cocmnlty. to the b«st extent possibls^ 
CSO and the CTCU5 shall be Informed of auch stondsxds b^^^he Tribz. 

S.S Placement by the Tribe In a DSHS licensed group facillt? or itmt'i" 
tut Ion will be through established DSHS procedures in afcotdzaz 
with appllcoble lav and regulations end DSHS policy*. 

iU6 ..Tba^Sribt will requeat a. placciaentvin a DSUS foster &ooe otkly Is a. . 
the event that no appropriate tribal foster hooe Is available. 
Referrals vlll be rade ^y the CTG^S £n'a<:cord;).';ce yAtKCSO ^nA R?IS 
rules and regulations and DSHS ff^licy*.' 

Xrlbal Intervtntloa: 

the Dcpartmant of Social and Health Services recotslsej cfce rlgbt 
of the Trlba» mtder the Indian Child Welfare Act df 197C» to Intex^ 
vene in at ate court child custody proceedings InHolving Indian 
children* 



7* Foster Care Paynei^ta: 

The DepartiUnc of Social and llsalth Services 63^ ?ey for fosccr 
cere ordered by the Tribal Court whenever conaisL^mt vttt, opptix^l* 
lav and departaental regulations^ and DSHS poli^* Zn pacb ca^er- 
the CTCWS will furnish the Departnent of Social 4^i3ealth Service 
vith copiec of court ordera end all other relevant <legal docurcats* 
including all Inforaation necessary to procesa payaent Touchers* 
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»W1 faith «a4 credit •hftll bt sivta to tht ^Uc «ccs» rtcord.' ^ 
••d JudlcUl proc««dinfs of the Tribe conctmim child castodr 
iMtttrs to tht MM «xt«nt that full ftlth'and credit U givM to 
tht pubUc «ct, records sad JudicUl procttdinge of other sutes, 
to the extent thliT Is consistent with eppliceWe sute end federel 



9* Indian Child Welfare Advisory Cooaittee: 

The existing Indian Child Welfare Advisory Ccosilttce (ICtiAC), 
which is described in the Washington Adoinistrative Code, Section 
VAC 388-70, will continue to be utilized as previously estab3ished 
by cooperative effort of the Tribe and of the Departnent of Corlal • 
and Health Services. 

/ 

10. Liaison Coioalttee: 

The Administrators of the DSHS Okanogan and Colvillc CSC'i zzid 
the Dir actor of CTCWS, shall conprise a liaison coa=.Lttce that nay 
'j^^ f coordinate activities re? 4 ted to the 

iBpleaentation of this agreencnt. 

n. Suspension and Amendnent of Agreenent: 

The'agreeaent »ay be suspended by any party upon 90 days written 
notice to all parties signing the agreenent. Such sverension ahall 
. not effect any action or proceeding over which a court has already 
essuaed jurisdiction. 



This agreenent nay be enended at any tine by ur^nlaous written 
agreenent of the parties hereto. 

12. Violations or Interpretation of the Agreenent: 

The partlec to the agreenent realize that there ^.^y be instances Ir. 
which one of the parties believes another party 'ms vlo.'.eVed the 
egreoient or clarlfldaton is necessary to lnteri::2;r priwislons of 
the agreenent* In auch an instancet it is agreed 'hat the partien 
will attcnpt to resolve the natter at the lowest i«wel pc^slbFe 
within the following designated levels: (1) OSns I CeU.llc/OliMzoztr, 
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cMtvorlc •up^rvitor • Colvillc cribtl child wtlfsr* voTk«r; 
(2) 05HS Col nic/OlcAnosan Adainistrstor.* Colville CTC^- 
Dlrtctor; (3) D5HS Region 1 Ditkctor or Ms dtsigoet «* 
Colville tribal council reprtsentstive* .ThroufhouC Cbis 
proctsSf Che parties arc fret Co consult with their designated 
legal counsel. 

13* Iteviev of Agrecsent: 

Attached to this agreeaent is a specified list of naaes of 
individuals currently filling the positions designated through- 
out this agreement. The list vill be updated as soon as possible 
following any change in the naaed individuals* The updated 
list vill be provided by the agency oaking the diange qtx* 
copies of the changes vill be provided to all those on the 
original list and to all those persons uho have signe't, this 
agreement in their representative capacity* ^ 

This agreeaent to be reviewed at the request of 'iy cf the 
parties to the agtccncnt as.iicedsd by the pavci&s. 

Temination of this agrecsent by DSHS or the Colville Indian 
Tribe nay be done at any tine after thirty days written notice 
of the intent to teralnate to the other party. (By thin aection, 
the parties Intend that this agreeaent not be er . :ed into 
under §1919 (b) of the Act)* , 

III WITJJESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have executed this agracnent whlct^ shall 
be effective on the following list of dates written. 

C<»;rEOERATED TRIBES OF THE COIVILIE IHDIAH HESERVATION 



Chaiman, Colville Business Council 



Date 
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n«n W 'muaim, tatxum » mcul m health stmas 

Adainiscntor, Okasc^tn CSO * D«ce~ — ^ 

Adaini»tr»tor, ColviUe CSO Date / ' 

Regional Adainlstrator " Date 
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Colville Confederated Tribes 

P.O. Box 150 - Nespclcm, Washington 99155 (509) 6344711 

CaVILLE OONiEEOATSD TRIBES 
SOCIAL SERVICES PROGRM 



TO HHCM IT MMf CONCERNx 

Ihe Colville Tribal Social Servioa Progran is a oontxact 638 progran. 
It was pre^viouBly a program Inplcfnented by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and handled the Individual Indian Monies Aocotnts* casework. 

Ttie Colville Ttibe recently contract social services fian the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Many of the functions the program provided x« nalns unchanged. 
The Program still provides direct services to individuals and families 
on or near the reeerratioo. An Invortant function of the progrero is to 
assist clients with managing or socking financial assistance. 

the enplpyment situation. There is a high unenplpyment rate ancng the 
tribal mentoership who depend on the Tribe and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for efTplojment. Both organizations have been catting back on their budgetary 
needs to continue to s urvive. As a results there are many lay-offs. 

The unerploiment situation leads to a variety of other problene aticng the 
tribal merrbershlp. Just trying to meet the basic needs (food & shelter) 
of the families becomes a major problem. Tha rising coat of electric teat 
in the rural areas is becoming costly and it deletes the inadequate finds 
the famoilies recieve. 

Ttaditionally Indian families hove tried to help one another. Today it 
Is almost inpoesihla to assist another family. Throe Individuals who are 
over the age of eighteen and single hove an even more difficult tine trying 
to find housing for the winter months. Tl»y must depend on others fbr 
their basic needs. 



/ 
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Another proablem facing Indian people today is self-vjorth and identity. 
Hie general society for so long has taught tto Iidian people it was not 
good to be an Indian or practice Indian culture. As a result the traditional 
mores ware not passed on to tho next generation. Indian pecple teach their 
children through oral instruction on the custors to bo practiced. Nothing 
was taught and therefore the children of today have very little idea as 
to what a ColviUe Indian is about.. Studies conducated both on the Navajo 
Reservation and on the Canadian Reserves indicate that children who are 
taught traditional mores have fewer proablen» and can function adequately 
in the two worlds of the Indian. 



The breaJodcwn of oral ocmnunication from the grarxJparents generation to 
the parents^ generatlxjn have caused the value of traditional imres to dwindle. 
Hie further lack of comimicfftion by the patents to their children have 
caused a rwlitude of problems from teenage pregnancies to incest cases 
to the .ft and disrespect for others. Alcohol plays a major role in the 
caused problans. Indian people do not knowhow t^ uae aloehol eooiaUy^ft*^* 
Tl»y almost always abuse the substance. 

The children of today are very disrespectful of their elders and others 
in the community. Disciplinary measures are very limited or not deened 
necessary by the parents or surrogate parents which leaves the child with 
no ccncrete guidelines tpon which to build a strong foundation. The general 
trend of society for individual choice and the ability to make decisions 
for oneself with responsibility to bo accepted is followed by the current 
generation of youog people on the reservation. The parents feel they have 
no control over their children and therefore give little stpervislon when 
needed. * 



Indian people use to take great pride in helping one another but today 
everyone ia for themselves. The following is «i effort by a local ocmnunity 
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OCT - Social Services (coot.) 

Page Three . 

to reinstate that concept to include the non-Indian as weU. The Orak 
School District and oonmunity and the Colville Ttibe and its ccmtwnity 
along with Paschal Sherman Indian School are trying to seek a cooperative 
agreement whidi will benefit both Indian and non-Indian ccmtunities today 
and in the future. The plan is to develop educational goals that will 
enchanoe the educational cnvirortnent for Indian children and provide non- 
Indian children with a better understanding of Indian traditional mores 
and culture, Ihe two schools are working hard to see that this idea becomes 
reality. 

In conclusion Indian people need to strengthen their cwn self -worth and 
Identity and preserve their traditional mores for future genoraticnB and 
the social prcblems will take care of thonsel^i^. 
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POSITION STATR1ENT ON CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 

BY FAMILY AND MENTA'i HEALTH EDUCATION STAFF 
Of the Colville Confederated Tribes 

The social and psychological problems of the Colville Confederated Tribes 
have roots in the destruction of traditional/functional tribal economies and 
social norms. The creation of the reservation, manner in which the Federal 
Government fostered economic dependancy with disincentives for the maintain- 
auce of traditional independan* economies, has resulted in the developement 
of pathogenic social norms and a conflict between traditional vs contemporary 
mores and roles. This has created a culture in a state of flux, one striving 
for identity, independence and self sufficiency. 

Pathogenic social norms, those which foster the developement of ial 
and psychological disorders that are generational, resulted from tP- ve 
acceptance of conflicting values and mores from the White culture, ih- »xcep- 
tance of these new values and mores did not mean the old were discardfeo, rather 
't created a conflict which has been misunderstood , consequently, unresolved 
for a century. 

This conflict cauead the -breakdown of traditional social cohesion, lead- 
ership and roles. The loss of this social structure and the traditional econo- 
my led to a turn toward depenency on the Federal Government, but without the 
traditional structure and support for the developement of independence. This 
then, has led to a current cultural acceptance of dependant, irresponsible 
and indifferent behaviors to a point that these have become behaviorial norms. 

The mental health consequences of dependant behavioral norms are those 
disorders developed as a result of an individual looking for external solut- 
ions to internal problems. These disorders would include; substance abuse, 
some chronic depressions, some personality and adjustment disorders. These 
disorders have veil known and biodd social consequences, ie; alcoholism, with 
it s attendant violent behavior leading to domestic violence, child abuse, 
auto accidents ar.J a high mortality rate, particularly for young males. Also 
associated are child neglect,* suicide attempts, abuse of other drugs, chronic 
unemployment and the breakup of the family. Another of many examples, is that 
of the depressed/dependant victim of domestic violence, who feels unable to 
escape her fate. 
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The mental health consequences o£ irresponsible/indifferent behavioral 
norms are those disorders related to a lack of structure, sbuss and neglect 
during early developement. Included would be sose disorders of infancy, child- 
hood and adolesOats, anxiety disorders, substance abuse, some personality and 
adjustment disorders. In addition is the social consequences of the sociopath 
preying on society, the traumatization of children, the perpetuation of gener- 
ational problems as in child sexual abuse, domestic violence, alcoholism and 
assultive behavior. 

The conflict between tradJ^'onal end contemporary roles, the pathogenic soc- 
ial norms and the lack of many positive roU models has led to intense confusion 
in the developement of individual identity. The conflicts within and between 
cultures, including predjudice, discrimination, confusion around cultural/ 
spiritual idc'itity all mitigate against the developement of a strong self and 
oelf worth. 

The mental health consequences of difficulty in identity formation are 
disorders which all contain a strong component of self destruction. Not nec- 
essarily suicidal, but including suicidal behaviors. The social consequences 
of this inadequate or maladaptive identity formation, is the perpetuation of 
the status quo and the compounding of all the other problems with self des- 
tructiveness.Some examples would be substance abuse, chronic unemployment, 
fragmentation of families and suicide* 

In summary we would urge that any Intervention on behalf of children and 
families would research thoroughly the issues presented here and be directed 
towards cultural identity, leadership and •'he implementation of new social 
norms, in lieu of trying to treat the symptoms. Lastly, as each reservation 
is unique in it*s problems and solutions, there must be more individualized 
intervention to achive greates. impact. 

Respectfully submitted by; ' 
r.A.M.H.E. Counseling Staff * 
Colville Confederated Tribes 
P.0» Box 150 
Hespelem, Va. 99155 

Mel Toulou-Prog* Mgr. 

Charles Peirson-Clinical Psycholngist 

Jo Marcelley-HSW 

Victor Desautel-Counselor 

Jim Smith-Counselor 
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Colville Confederated Tribes 

p. O. eox 15C - NMp«t«m, Wath. 99155 (509) 634-4591 



Health Trends of the 
Colville Confederated Tribes 



25 % of women who are pregnant are teenagers with 
relatively high incidence of 13-15 years old. Of 
those pregnant teenagers, half are pregnant for the 
second or more time. 
Reason s- (potential & actual for high incidence for teenage 
pregnancy. 

(1) fullfill unmet need for attention 

(2) Social acceptability once pregnancy occurs- 
familial point for rallying 

(3) Teens do not view pregnancy as a problem 

(4) Lack of awareness of birth control 

(5) Sex education classes cease after the primary 
grade level. 



(B) 



Reasons 



Adverse outcomes of Pregnancy higher than non-Indian county and 
state average for: 

Spontaneous abortion 
Fetal deaths(still births) 
Low birth weight 
prematurity 

neonatal - infant mortality 

Seek prenatal care initially in second or third 
trimester 

poor nutrition as evidenced by Lc* hematocrit 
(9%), low weight gain (32%), inadequate 24 hour 
dietory rocall(100%), in particular low 
protein, calcium, vitamins A & C, inadequate 
knowledge of food needs. 

littln Knowledge of concept of pregnancy and 
lack of understanding of physical and metabolic 
change with pregnancy. 

substance abuse occurs in 25% of all prenatals. 
lack yf parenting skills ' 



Strategies 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 
(5) 



(1) Comprehensive VUC programs services have red- 

uced many of the adverse outconies. 

(2) Coordination of health system doAivery team 
have addressed needs and begin intervention 
strageties . 



(C) 



Children 

(1) Nutrition 



- inadequate diet as exampled 'cyt 

a. ) wt/ht over 90 percentile in 281 

b. ) anemic population 30% 

c. ^ wt/ht under 10 percentile 7% 
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d.) weight or height forage undei: 5 percentile 
13% 

(2) Parents have lack of knowledge of dietary needs (portion 
sizes for children, vitamin/mineral requirerrsnts ) . 

(3* Inadequate health eclucation especially at the primary pre- 
ve nt ion leve 1 . 

(4) High incedence of Otitis Media 

(5J High incedence of accidents/injuries 

(6) y^ack.of seat belt use in Motor Vehicles. 

Strategies 

(1) Improvement in proper usage of infant/ 
toddler convertible automobile safety seats. 

(2) Health professional addressing primary 
prevention strategies to the school age 
children. 



(D) Adolescents 



Adults 



iV) •' Laxrffof'Tn«dical-follow-up 

(2) Increased alcohol/polydrug use/abuse. 

(3) Lack of health education 

(4) Sexual promiscuity 

(5) Increased accidents 

(6) Inadequate nutritional levels as demonstrated 
by low protein and calcium intakes 

(1) Lack of responsibility for personal health.; 
The doctor or "medical provider is expected 
to 'own- a client»s health. Feelings that 
provider will resolve health concern with 
medicine . 

(2) Few health seeking behaviors like 

a. ) stress reduction 

b. ) exercise 

c. ) proper nutrition 

d. ) accident prevention at home & in the 

community. 

(3) Delayed medical atteriLion due to lack of 
knowledge of illness/injury or desire to 
visit provider. 

(4) High incidence/prevalence of hypertension 
due to: 

a. ) obesity 

b. ) diet 

c. ) stressors such as high unemployment. 

(5) very high incidence/prevalence of type $ 
Diabetes Mellitus due to: 

a. ) obesity 

b. ) diet 

c. ) familial tendencies 

(6) High incidence of cancer - mylema, pulmonary, 
gastric-intestinal. 

(7) Lack of combined, coordinated effort to 
reduce health problems throuo-* implementation 
of primary prevention s,trateg«>s. 

(8) Alcohol/Polydrug use/abuse incidcnce/prevaJ ence 
is high. 
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Elderly - 



(1) Inadequate understanding o£ relationships 
bctv/een chronic disease states, medical 
implications, & health behaviors necessary 
to prevent complications,^ maintain health, 
&/or improve health. 

(2) Inability to intergrate traditional vs 
modern health deliverysystems such asi 

a. ) Historic insensitivity to traditional diets 

b. ) Strong following of traditional ways 

c. ) Few ^.iaisons connecting clientele and 



(3) Accessibility to clinics is difficult due 
to isolation* transportation, & finances. 

(4) Outreach services are gaining momentum 



providers. 
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Colvilie Confederated Tribes 

P.a Box 150 * Nesp^lem, Washing 99tSS (939) 63447^ 



Gary E. Ceorfe, Directcr 
CcMprehent ive PXaociot Oeptrtoeat 

Ted J. B«ffette, SmU Busiaett/^ 
Co^cebefiflre Pl«{mlas Departaeat 



DATT: 



n/16/8A 

SUBJECT: CclviHc Indian Reservation Eaployment/iMcsploycent SUtii lies 

The Cooprehenslve Pla&alns DepartMnt recently updated a survey of Colvilie 
I&uian Reaervatlon eaployBent/unesployaent characteristics. Basically, 
the survey was conducted by contacting employers in both public end private 
sectors vithin the Reservation boundaries and requesting specific infonuticn 
concerning classification of sex (fa4le,feasle) and ethnic group (Colvilie 
Indian* Other Indian, Non^Indian), and district. In addition, each place of 
eaployaent was then categorized into one of ten najor industry groups. Ttt 
following table illustrates the findings of this survey: 

Nov. *8« 



Reservation Resident Population: 

Indian 

Non«Indian 
Kot In Labor Force, Includes: 
Housewives, Retired Persons, 
Hilltsry Service, 18 years of 
age and under. Institutionalized, 
and KeoUlly/Fhysicslly Disabled. 

Indian 

Kon^Indian 
Reservation Labor Force: 

Indian 

Kon-Indian 
Current Reservation Eoploycent: 

Indian 

Hon<*Indian 
Current Reservation Uneo^loyMnt: 

Indian 

Kon'Indian 

D-36/J-A/1 



7639 
30S0 

4389 

2407 

1982 (45X) 



3868 
3571 



1769 
123' 



2099 
2290 



849 
1SS8 



1250 (6o;) . 
732 (32;) 
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Definitions. The following utjotr industry groups arc described in relation to 
economic activities or the Colville Indian Reservation. 

AKricuUure. Foraiog and ranching; such as raising cattle and groviag fruit 
'and wheat crops. ' ^ 

Forestry. Tinber processing and Mnufac luring, such as cutting, hataing, 
»eaauring, and finiahing lu^er into wood producu. 

Construction. Building and repairing, such as road building/repairi&s, 
housing, drilling, and other vocational skills perforoed on a contractoal 
basis. 

Hanufacturinx. Finishing products free raw oaterials, such as vood-pro<lucts 
and apple*procesaing and packing. 

Transporutlon. Utilities. Freighting and public services, such as air, land, 
and water transporting and telephone and electric utilities. 

Wholesale. Providing nerchandise to vendors fcr resale to consusers, such «s 
apple narketing, beverage wholesalers, and petroleun product dealers. 

Reta il. Providing goods to consumers, such as eating and drinking places, 
grocery stores, service sUtions, and other consuser goods. 

Finance. Insurance. Real Estate . Furnishing financial, insuring, or s^llicg 
services, such as banks, insurance agents and brokers and real estate csalers. 

Servicea. Offering personal skills and abilities to consuc?rs, such as 
autooobile aecbanics, beauticians, bookkeefsrs, lodging houses, and a=use=ist 
and recreation centers. 

Public Adainistration . Providing goveraaental services to the public, such as 
city or county. State of Washington, Federal, and Colville Tribal govensseaul 
functiona. 
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The Resemtloa labor force includes 2099 ladiso ' sad 2290 -'KoD^IodUa 
individuals to total 4389 persons svsilsble for vork. Caq^loTsent figures of 
2A07 include W Indisn (with 64 otber-Indisn) sod 1SS8 Xon-Iodisn eaplojees. 
UaeaploTaent toUls st 1982» with 1250 Indisn snd 732 Non-Indisa individuals 
Ottt»of*vork* Prtseatlyi 60% of the Indisa Isbor force ressios unalloyed snd 
32% ef»tbt ]loft*IadUa work force sUnds Idle. Currentl7» Ferty County lisU 
14% im(aplot*rat snd Oktnossn County depicts 17% u&evploy»»t co«p«red to t% 
, ' stste*vidc rstes; sccordint to Eeploy»ent Security Depsrtacnt fijures* 

See Attached Charts 
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District: < ReservAtlon-Vlde 



* 


Hale' 


Female 


Colvllle 
Indian 


Other 
Indian 


Kon 
Indian 


Total 


1. Forestry 


116 


02 


58 


• 


60 


118 


2. Agrlc. 


77 




25 




52'' " 


77 


3. Constr* 


173 


10 


66 


- 


117 


183 


4 • Ha nuf a c turinj 


587 






- 

06 


669 


733 


5« Trans* y Util* 




UO 


11 


03 


34 


48 


6. Wholesale 


33 


10 


- 


- 


43 


43 


7. Retail 


69 


67 


31 




105 


136 


8. Fin. ylns.y R£ 




06 






06 


06 


9. Services 


60 


58 


07 




109 


118 


10. Public Adain. 














Xocal 


28 


04 


03 


02 


27 


32 


State 


57 


99 


13 


03 


140 


156 


Federal 


232 


73 


124 


15 


166 


305 


Tribal 


208 


- 244 


358 


64 


30 


452 


TOTAL 


1682 


725 


754 


95 


1558 


2407 
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District: Incbeliiw 





Male 


Fesale 


Indian 


Other 
Indian 


lion 
Indian 


Tout 


1. Forestry 


36 




• 18 






36 


2. Agric, 


10 


- 


05 


- 


05 


10 


3. Coastr. 


IS 


- 


13 


• 


02 


IS 


A. Manufacturing 


• 


• 




- 


- 


- 


5. Trans* 9 UtiX« 


OS 


• 

01 


05 


• 


04 


09 


6. Vbolesale 


- 


• - 


- 


- 


- 


- 


7. Retail 


05 


11 


10 




06 


16 


8. Fin. tins* 1 RE 














9. Services 


04 








04 


04 


10. Public Adain. 














local 


06 




02 




04 


06 


SUte 


18 


21 


08 


01 


30 


39 


Federal 


20 


04 


11 


04 


09 


24 


Tribal 


35 


34 


55 


05 


09 


69 


lOTAI 


157 


71 


127 


10 


91 


228 
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District: Keller 



• 


Hale 


Fraale 


' Colville 
Indian 


Other 
Indian 


Vrvn 

Indian 


Total 


!• Forestry 


31 


- 


15 




16 


31 


2. Agric. 


15 


- 


05 




Id 


15 


3. Constr, 














4. Manufacturing 




- 










5, Trans., Util. 


06 




04 


01 


01 


06 


6. Wholesale 




• 


- 


- 


- 


- 


7. Retail 


04 


05 


05 




04 


C9 


8. Fin.^Ins.) HE 














9. Services 


OX 




01 


r 




01 


10« Public Adfflin. 
Local 
State 
Federal 
Tribal 


02 
02 
10 
14 


10 
01 
21 


08 
31 


01 
03 


02 
12 
01 
01 


02 
12 
11 

35 


TOTAL 


85 


37 


69 


05 


48 


122 
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Dittiict: Osak 





Male 


Feaale 


Colvllle 
Indian 


Other 
Indian 


Non 
Indian 


'* Total 


!• Forestry 


27 




13 




14 


27 


2, Agric; 


37 




10 


• 


27 


37 


3, Constr. 


62 


10 


26 




A6 


72 


4* Manufacturing 


587 


1A6 


58 


06 


669 


733 




Zj 


02 


01 


01 


23 


25 


6* Wholesale 


33 


10 






A3 


A3 


?• Retail 


38 


17 






ou 




8, Fin*, Ins., RE 














9* Services 


31 


35 






66 


66 


10. Public Adfflln* 














Local 


20 


02 


01 


02 


19 


22 


State ' 


11 


27 


01 




37 


38 


Federal 


07 


01 


03 


01 


OA 


08 


Tribal 


67 


70 


92 


33 


12 


137 


TOTAL 


943 


320 


210 


A3 


1010 


1263 
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P.O.BOX nil 

OMAK, WASHINGTON S8M1 



Colville Indian Alcoholism Program 



January 2, 1985 



AC 509/826-4431 



TO: Elolte King, Director 
ChUd Welfare Frogtm.. 




KE: Alcohol Trends and Conditions Istpactlng the Resscvatlon. 

I have come up vlth the following from reading proposals and report, talking 
with several staff members and from what I have observed from working on the 
prevention project end as the education coordinator. I lu)pe this helps. 

Youth Substance Abuse la on the uprise on the resecvstlon and many of our 
clients sre poly addicted. The clients that have been evaluated by our program, 
80 Co 90X are In the middle to late stages of alcoholism and then early stages 
In another drug auch a marijuana. It make* It more difficult to treaty they 
many be able to quit taking one drug but depend more on the other drug. I 
attended 'a workshop on Youth Substsoce. Abuse In Vancouver, Ws. (11/65) and It 
had atated that It takea approxtoately 8 years for an adult male to become 
chronic alcoholic, 7 'years for an adult female and u^'to IS'monthsfor a youth 
to become chronic. It* a hard to believe but after looking at their evaluations 
it la tnie. Treating the youth la different, studies of trying to modify an 
adult treatment plan for youth just doesn't work. Group therspy has been the 
treatment plan that works best, letting the peers confront one snother and it 
must meet seversl times a week and treating the family is a must. Our program 
does not see many youth, we have seen approximately thirty this paat year. 
Many times, they go through juvenille, who have their own alcohol program or 
tribal court will often make the offender write a report. Ve have recently .thia 
year treated many adults in the esrly to middle twenties and Ita been a aurprise 
how many are maintaining aobriety in the program, whether or not they have begun 
to abuae another drug has yet to be seen. Ue have found through the prevention 
project that many youth start en inhalanta before they atart to drink or take 
other drugs. Children as young aa aix to eight aniff g«s, glue, psint,etc... 
white out haa been the fad. In the Grand Coulee area, six junior high girls 
were taken to the hospltsl for sniffing snd they told officials that they were 
Introduced to the white out from several Omak girls. 

Teenage Pregnancy is alao another "in" thing to do. A coanent made by a girl 
from Osak v'as now she will hsve someone to love her. In all districts, there 
is a large majority of teenage pregnancies. There is a big need for some 
type of sex education, parenting. A fAMKE counselor went to the Omak Alternative 
school, the kids were very responsive and had a lot of questions, but ended 
because the counselor moved. 




EST COP^ I^^M^^^^^ 
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Wt have begun rsceivlng sore fs^ily referrals, either to help their spouse, 
their children or themsslves. This is & gUnt step-before ve llterslly had 
to hunt then down snd drsg then into the office. A f sirly nev concept to 
faaily slcoholisv i% the Adult Child of An Alcoholic, which is s big intr 
to the counselors because the relat^cnship it haa on the entire fasily an^ 
hov it truly la a faxBlly diaeaae. Tha af f act 'that thia haa on the faaily lu 
mind bogKllng; the roles each tBCtsber plays, hov it effect a you throughout 
your Ufa and with other relatlonshipa. 




-* 

- 


Phyalca^ and sexual sbuse tend to go hand In hand with slcohol snd drugs. 
Cenerslly, tne offender is Ic s blsck-cut snd c*m*ot even rcmeaber the Incident. 
Tfcr coomnlty haa tended to Ignore that abuae does exist snd vithln the psst 
year or so, psrents, students snd teachers hca ezpreiied there Is s nedd to 
■ska othera avara. So^ of the thlnga that they want to know Is; what to do 
If they auapect abuae; hov to aak queations; hov to ^'%-ver queations; what to 
do if it doea happen; or If a child aaks for help; and hov do you knov if 
aoMthing is being done if you do report it. 




Another lasue regarding abuae is doMstic violence. With the lev regarding 
Joseatic violence, the cooaoMinity had no choice but to admit there ia a problen. 
Kany offenders «uat cone to the Alcohol Progran and go through ea evaluation 
sod aay have to atay vlth our program for a certain aaount of time, but many 
do have the black outs but don*t believe that they have an alcohol problem. 
But like child abuae, doaeatic violence tends to go hand in hand vlth alcohol. 






Developing coping akllla for the entire family haa be4.a a objective f >r 
our prevftntion program. A fev of the achoola on the reservation have begun / 
to lapl^aent "Bere'a Looking at You Too" (HLA72) v**<la othera have alailar 
programs in their health areas* ^Theae programs deal vlth coping, refusal, 
decialon-maklng akilla, developing self-esteem sod educstidn regard tug alcohol 
mnd drugs. Nov the parent a ere aakiug for thia education tool 




\ * : 

•> 


In the peat t*v year a, ve had very little if any parent support group dn the 
raaervation. In the laat year or mora, Inchelium haa developed a atrong task 
force vhlch pushed for some type of education' on alcohol and drugs, hancc u^v 
; BLAYZ Is being laplemented in the school snd nov are requesting information on | 
child abuae. Omak parents Juat this fall have begun a Parent Support Croup 

and alcohol and drug education ia their number one priority. They have te natively { 
scheduled s workshop on slcohol snd dru£3 in. February 1986 with the saaistance 
from ar.udants, school, aocial programs and the Omak Center. Keapelcm has begun 
[ organising sctivities primarily for the youth, sUch as cultural activities <pov- 
vows), dancea, baakatball toumamenta, etc... Keller ia still in the atage of 
becoming organised but ita a atart. 


* 




One laat aspect that haa been a big problem all over the reaervation . ^en 
cheving tobacco. Children as young a a kindsrgaren age chev, end psrer ;e 
svare of thia,evr buy the cane for them. There needa to be aom kind of education 
fcr the parents end children of the Implicstions that csn develop from cheving 
1 tobacco. I, myself hsve only se-^ one phamplet on chevlns tobacco. 1 

I hope thip hdpa 70U Eloiae, and good luck! 


• 

1 




1 cc; chrono 1 
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Chairman Miller. Mr. Navarro? 

STATEMENT OF JOHN NAVARRO, TERO TRAINING DIRECTOR, 
COUNCIL ON TRIBAL EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS, SEATTLE, WA 

Mr. Navarro. Mr. Chairman. Congressman Lowry. 

N name is John Navarro. I am the director of training for the 
Council on Tribal Emplosonent Rights. I would like to thank the 
committee for the opportunity to present to the committee an over- 
view of the council, and also the approach that the council is 
taking to attempt to improve the social and ea ^omic welfare of 
Indian cluldren, the youth— and, of course, families. 

To begin, I think it is important that I provide this gathering 
here with a little explanation or overview on what that council is. 

First of all, the CoUiicil for Tribal Employment Rights is a na- 
tional Indian organization. It was created by and is made up of 
oyer 80 Indian tribes. Each TERO represents the mterests of an in- 
dlvidual sovereign nation; these nations joined t^ether to form 
CTER because they recognized that there was stren^h in collective 
action and that the benefit to be derived from this collective action 
would benefit the individual, the tribe, the tribal community, and 
also non-Indian communities. 

A little bit about TERO— what is TERO? TERO is a concept of 
self-help. It is A concept that embodies the ideal of self-help and its 
premise is that the economic and social welfare of Indian people 
can be improved, and if it is to be improved, it must start from 
within. 

We imow the tribes have been waiting for over 200 years for help 
from the Federal Government and from other areas to improve 
these situations on reservf/cions; it has not worked. 

The strategy that the TERO's are usmg mcorporates or inte- 
grates the use of tribal govominents, plus the Federal Government, 
the development of entrepreneurahip or business on reservations, 
and also the development of the hxmian re., ^urce or you and cap- 
ital. 

The purpose, very simply stated, is to provide access to economic 
opportunity to Indian people. Tne characteristic. No. 1, is that it is 
an exercise of self-determmation. We know that self-determination 
is kind of a chic word in Indian country. It sounds good, but it 
cannot happen right now under the current relationship that the— 
under the kind ox situation that exists between the tribes and also 
the F^eral Government. 

J..>w, the key characteristic of TERO is that it is action-oriented. 
We know that all the good intentions, all the talk, all the studies, 
all the meanings of this sort will not produce a single thing if we 
do not attach an action plan to it. 

The tribes recognize this, and attach an action plan to their 
TERO programs. 

Why are tribes seeking the action, the TERO action? Why are 
^^*iv establishmg their TERO programs? 

! will give you several reascns: 

No. 1, employrLsnt is a resource. Now, it sounds very basic. I am 
sure that manv of the people in the room do not know that. Howev- 
er, those people — some Federal agencies, for example— the Bureau 
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of Indian Affairs, HUD in some cases, IHS in some cases, fail to 
recognize the importance of this resource. 

For example, contracts are let on r^rvations to build roads. The 
Federal law requires Indian preference, but there is no enforce- 
ment mechanism. The Bureau will normally shuffle off the respon- 
sibili^ by saying, "Our primanr objective is to get the road built." 

And they forget that the tribes need the employment resource. 

Another reapon why tribes are taking this somewhat assertive 
action is, the unemployment. You heard it from Eloise. I think the 
ngur^ that I am going to give you right now are well documented, 
and also some of the social conditions that exist on reservations. 

The unemployment across this country on Indian reservations is 
25-85 percent. Sometimes those of us that deal with numbers, we 
forget what those numbers compare with the other imemployment 
figures we have here. 

For example, in November 1982, the United States hit an unem- 
ployment rate of 10.2 percent. The headlines in the newspaper the 
next morning were "We Have Hit a Disaster." OK, a disaster, 10.2 
percent for the main stream is a disaster. 

In the late 1920's, early 193C s, the United States had an unem- 
ployment rate of 24.8 percent, and we know that that period was 
jailed the "Great Depression." 

So, 24 nercent is the "Great Depression " and 10 percent is a 
disaster. Tlien, what in the world, in the greatest cou atry, in the 
nchest country in the world is 25-85 percent? 

Once again, lest we forget what these figures translate into in 
terms of hiunan suffering, let's take a look at what they mean. 

First of all, they mean the lowest per cap in the country. They 
mean the highest alcoholism rate in the count»yj the highest sui- 
cide rate in the country, the worst housing conditions in the coun- 
try, the worst medical facilities in the coimtry, the worst education- 
al facilities in the country— rather institutions in the coimtry. 

They mc:n hopelessness, despair, depression, and so on. 

The next reason why tribes are taking action or self-help ideas— 
the failure of the system. 

Let me ju.t g^ve you some of the failures. First of all, we have 
l^t and have ftdled to reach Indian cot\ntiy. We have the Civil 
Rights Act, which prohibits discrimination. It has not worked for 
Indians. 

We have the affirmative action plan, which th^ current adminis- 
tration, as you all know, is trying to dismantle nuw. Executive 
Order 11246— it has not worked for Indian people. 

And we have specific laws in employment, the Self-Determina- 
tion and Education Act, 7(b), says that Indian preference must be, 
IS required on aK projects, for all moneys— Federal moneys that are 
used for on behalf of, for the benefit of Indian people, rather. 

We have the Buy Indian Act that was written in 1910. It has not 
worked for Indian people, hi fact, there has bqen legislation on the 
books since 1884, and Indian people not only have Indian prefer- 
ence in employment, but they do not have employ Tien t opportuni- 
ties at all. 

Another part of the system that has failed, or what we have 
right now is the cutbacks that you were talking about a little bit 
ago. 
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We have a people that are almost 85 percent dependent on the 
Federal Grovemment, and we are talking about cutting back the 
Federal budget. Obviously, the devastation is going to cost the 
Indian people. We do not even know what it is going to be. Can it 
get worse? Can it get worse than 25 to 85 percent unemployment? 
We .!o not know. 

Can it get worse than a people having the highest suicide rate 
and so on? 

V/hat are we doing about it? How does the 'fERO Program work? 

First of all, it integrates three very important essentials: No. 1, 
governance; No. 2, the development of the entrepreneurship, eco- 
nomic development; and. No. 3, the development of the human re- 
source. 

In the governance area, tribes are beginning to write their own 
laws. Mr. Congressman, you earlier — when you talked about, when 
you introduced me, you said that I represented TERO. I want to 
make sure that everybody understands what TERO is. 

TERO stands for Tribal Employment Rights Officers. Wha^ tribes 
are doing is writing their own resolutions and ordinances that re- 
quire Indian preference on all economic activity on reservations. 

They have also put together an administrative structure, a 
TERO Program that goes out and makes sure that the laws, and 
the wishes of the trib^ people are being adhered to. 

The next thing that tribes are doing is that they are becoming 
sophisticated in the writing of contracts and leases. They know 
they are plugging into those contracts, mutually beneficial type ar- 
rangements as opposed to the past where once I had benofited and 
the tribe had not benefited. 

Also, tribes in the TERO Projgram are beginning to use the Civil 
Rights Act, to use the Affirmative Action Programs. We are becom- 
ing sophisticated in the use of the Federal laws. 

The next thing the tribes are doing is they are putting together a 
synergetic effort, ir synergy for those people tnat do not know 
what it is— it is putting together a team-type concept. 

On the microlevel, tribes are beginning to maximize the effect of 
all of their progi-ams. For example^ they realize now that the JTPA 
Program, for example, k responsible for training and developing 
the numan resource for unsul]^idized employment. 

The TERO Program, on the other hand, is responsible for seeing 
that if there is employment opportunity on the resei-vation, that it 
first joes to qualified Indian people. 

We know that the educational system is responsible for prepar- 
ing people all the way from the grade school all the way on up mto 
adufthocd. 

They must help put together an educational program that makes 
people competitive^ that can deal with the change in environment, 
and the very high and complex society we liv^ in nowadays. 

Anyway, puttmg that in together into a syii "^tic plan. 

At the mf crolevel, we are learning that we must work with Indi- 
aii3 as well as non-Indians. Tribes must work with the private 
sector— that's the Motorolas, the IBMs, the Digitals, the Honey- 
wells— these are the people that provide opportunities. 

We also must work with the public sector— the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which, as you know, in the past, has had a bad name in 
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Indian country. There have been a lot of problems, but tribes now 
are beginning to recognize that it is going to take a team effort, a 
coordinated team effort betv/een the tribes, the private and the 
public sector, and also the Indian and non-Indian person. 

Tribes are b^inning to work with non-^man communities 
around the reservation. Are there benefits to this idea of self-help? 

Let me give you just a quick— a glimpse at some of the benefits 
of a job, by the way. First of all, you reduce unemployment; you 
provide access fjo opportimity; you reduce dependency; you improve 
self-esteem. You improve family stability. You provide successful 
role models where none existed in the past. You provide Indian 
youth with the opportunity to reach their expectations. 

What does a job or income buy? It buys better education. It buys 
housmg. It buys mental health. It buys medical attention. In other 
words, all of those things that I said earlier, or conditions— actual 
conditions on reservations right now can be alleviated or reduced if 
a person just had a job, or access to a job— all of those things could 
be bought, with dollars. 

That is the concept in a nutshell. As I told ycu, we are— we now 
have over 80 tribes that have adopted this idea; we have another 
additional 5 or so tribes that are beginning to start their programs. 

In a minute, yon will hear from Donna Olson. She is gomg to 
give you a specific reservation example of how TERO is working. 
We do not have any recommendations at this time. The only area 
that we are concerned with is obviously Federal cutbacks, that seri- 
ously devastate or impair the tribes* ability to provide better and 
quality education, to provide better and quality training; to develop 
the resources that are on reservations. 

So, we need to help the Government imderstand that in Indian 
countiy, right now, because of the relationship— the dependency re- 
lationship—we have got to provide better, more effective way to 
deliver these services, you know, to the tribes. 

That concludes my presentation. 

I will be submitting a written statement to the group within the 
next few days. 
Thank you very much. 
C5hainnan Miller. Thank you. 
Donna, you may proceed. 

STAT3MENT OP DONNA OLSON, EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 

BRANCH MANAGER, NEZ PERCE TRIBE, IDAHO 
Ms. Olson. Thank you for invitmg me. 

My name is Donna Olson, and I am the employment and train- 
mg manager for the Nez Perce Tribe located in northern Idaho, 
which includes the administration and operation of the TERO Pro- 
gram. 

pur TERO Program has been in operation since 1979, and it was 
basically put into operation to address the high imemployment rate 
that was happening there just as it was on reservations across the 
United States. 

On our reservation, an Indian Health Service and a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs agency are Jocated, as well as the tribe. Those three 
employers have traditionally been good about hiring Indians, but 
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one day it came to light that if all Indians wanted jobs, those three 
agencies could not possibly begin to address the unemployment 
that existed on our reservation. 

Private sector employment was largely untouched, and the pri- 
vate sector is very discriminatory about giving jobs to Indians. It's 
very family oriented in our small timber-based community. 

Indians were very seldom seen in private sector employment, so 
we adopted a tribal ordinance in 1979, just as John explained, that 
said if you do business on this reservation, one of the requirements 
will be that you hire Indians. That applied to the mills, to the con- 
struction contractors. If you are going to build a dam or a road on 
our reservation, you are going to hire, or the tribe would sanction 
you with fines or a stop-work on ycur project. 

Initially, there was a lot of resistance v i the part of the contrac- 
tors, because we were dealing with a lot of stereotypes. "Your 
people do not have the skills. They do not come to work after 
payday. They all drink too much." We spent a good 5 years in 
public relations efforts with employers and with construction con- 
tractors overcoming a lot of these stereot3rpes, and what really ad- 
dressed it was the workers themselves. 

I cannot tell you how frustrating it is to work with a group of 
people who sincerely want to have a job, and who have never had 
the opportunity and have nev^; had doors open like mainstream 
American youngsters have, ^cess a job, and I cannot tell you 
how rewarding it is to finally latch on to an instrument like this 
ordinance that says to employers: "You will hire Indians,"- and- 
then turn around and say to a person who really wants to work: 
"You can have a job, and you will have a chance —maybe for the 
first time for someone who is in their late thirties to try a job. 
What we found out is that a lot of people were willing to be de- 
pendable, to show up, to give employers a good 8 hours' worth of 
work, and after 7 years of operation, we now have contractors who 
have hired permanent, full-time people on their payroll to take off 
the reservation as well as on. 

And we have repeat contractors who will come back to the reser- 
vation and call out a work force of 30 or 40 people, by name. 

And, so, the people themselves broke down a lot of the negative 
stereotypes which have developed over the years for lack of oppor- 
tunity. 

One of the ties that I would like to make, and that I know you 
are addressing here, is the family stability issue. 

On our reservation, the Indian work force iP. right around 1,00) 
people, and in 1984 and 1985, in addition to r^^ the other employe\ti 
that we enforced TERO on, there were 2 m^^ or federally fundijd 
highway projects on cur reservation. Ftom those 2 highway 
projects, 95 jobs and ?317,880 were generated to tribal members. 

We could see with a small work force?, the size of ours where we 
know everyone, immediate impacts in all the sociological areas. We 
saw family stability. We saw drug and alcohol abuse decrease, be- 
cause people found out if you are making $13 or $15 an hour, you 
do not want to risk that kind of a paycheck for a good time* on 
Tuesday night. A lot of it ceased altogether, and a lot of people lim- 
ited it to weekends. 
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We have the school report that children of workmg fathers or 
mothers had increased attendemce and decreased tardiness. 

Economically, on the reservation, to a lot of families, telephones, 
and automobiles are still luxuries. By having a job for 4 or 6 
months out of the year that paid a decent wage— and I want to em- 
phasize that "decent wage" because a lot of times the Federal Gov- 
ernment programs that John talked about had never provided a 
decent living wage tor Indians— many Indian families were able to 
obtain telephones and reliable transportation which farther en- 
hances their employability. 

So, besides the economic impact, we felt that there were a lot of 
positive impacts related to the family. When everyone is staying at 
home and supporting a mother or father to get up in the morning, 
make lunches, be at work on time, come home, provide a relaxing 
atmosphere—it seems to have a very positive effect on the whole 
family. 

I do not know how you document these family issues, but our 
tribal council, and our tribal staff watched this family stability de- 
velop and become stronger as more jobs became available or as a 
permanent job was gotten by a tribal member. 

Theie e* ^ two things that I would like to mention in the closing; 
one is that it should be emphasized that TERO is not a federally 
planned program. TERO is a tribally mandated law. 

I think that the tribes deserve a lot of credit for developing an 
effective tribal ordinance which requires very little money to oper- 
ate. It is so much more effective then a federcdly planned C3ETA 
Program that poured millions and millions and millions of dollars 
on to reservations and left us with nothing. It was a temporary 
Band-Aid to a big problem. I was involved m the OETA Program 
for about 5 years as an administrator, and I wished that we had at 
t hat ti me known about TERO and been able to put that money into 
a TERO Program. 

It's important that Congress let the tribes do their own planning, 
and this is a prime example of how successful planning can be un- 
dertaken at the tribal level for our own people. 

Another issue Yd like to mention is that ironically the Federal 
agency who has most supported the TERO Program is an agency 
who has no legal responsibility to tribes, and that is the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. They have supported both fi- 
nancially and with technical assistance and training the tribes 
since 1976. 

My personal opinion is that the Department of Labor has been a 
miserable failure in working with tnbes. They're so interested in 
rules and regulations, they don't care about results, they don't care 
about human aspects. If you have something missmg from a file 
they're going to question all your costs regardless of results. They 
cause so much trouble for tribes I question the validity or the vdue 
of having Labor there. 

EEOC on the other hand has put muiimal money into these pro- 
grams, but has offered technical assistance and training of the 
highest quality I've seen offered from any Federal agency. And 
they probably deserve a pat on the back for providmg that without 
any legal lequirements to do so. 
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The recommendation that I have based on the TERO and all of 
the positive impacts that they have on our families, youth, and 
children, is that we need support from Congress— not so much fi- 
nancial support because most of our people and most of our pro- 
grams would prefer not to have Federal support at least down the 
road. 

When certain employers or certain organizations or certain con- 
tractors come in to congressional offices, we would like for Con- 
gressmen to weigh baring Indians on welfare, general assistance, 
federally funded programs versus having a small cost effective pro- 
gram placing Indians in the private sector, which we understood 
was the administration's desire anyway. 

So, we would ask for continued support for the program, and 
maybe a little better understanding betv/een the tribes and our 
congressional people regarding the legalities and benefits of the 
TERO. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Donna Olson fellows:] 

Pbepahed Statement of Donna Olson, Employment and Training Branch 
Manager, Nez Perce Tribe, Idaho 

One of the most critical factors contributing to the stability of the American 
Indian family is emplojonent. Due to discrimination, low skill levels, and lack of pri- 
vate employers located on-reservation, employment has been largely Inaccessible to 
Indian people as evidenced by the high unemployment rates on Indian reservations, 
most exceeding 40% and many as high as 80%. On the Nez Perce Reservation the 
Tribe, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Indian Health Service have always hired 
Indians but in order ' o address the severe unemployment it was necessary to look at 
local private sector employment for Indian people, which was by and large unbro- 
ken ground. 

To address this problem, the Nez Perce Tribal Executive Committee in 1979 
passed a Tril '1 Employment Rights TERO) ordinance which made Indian prefer- 
ence in hiring and other employment aspects, tribal law for fidl employers operating 
within the exterior boundaries of the reservation. This law mandated that if an em- 
ployer were to conduct business on the reservation, he consented to hire, train and 
promote American Indians in order to be in compliance with the law of the land. 
The tribal responsibility lie in developing a job skills bank of the Indian work force, 
developing a referral system, n^otiating goals and time tables with employers and 
monitoring and enforcement of the TERO ordinance. 

Employers must have Indian hiring agreements signed before any work com- 
mences on the reservation and the TEiRO has been very successful, especially with 
construction contractors, in providing local well paying jobs to Indian people. Prior 
to the passage of the TERO ordinance virtually no jobs were filled by Indians on on- 
reservation construction proj'ects, even tribal projects funded by the tribe, BIA, 
HUD or other federal agencies. Smce then, every project utilizes Indian labor as 
skill levels allow. In 1984 and 1985 the two largest projects took place, federally 
funded highway construction projects which resulted in a total of 95 jobs and 
$317,830.18 generated to Indians. These figures compare to zero jobs and zero wages 
prior to the implementation of the TERO. 

The TERO mso works with emj)loyers such as lumber mills and business estab- 
lishments on reservation to negotiate TERO agreements for Indian hires. There has 
been some success in Lewiaton, a border town which traditionally has not hired 
iLrge numbers of Indians, in referrals and based on the public relations efforts of 
the TERO staff. 

The effect of substantial employment at decent wages for a large number of 
Indian people is dramatic and far reacning. The economic impact is reflected not 
only in the nuclear family unit, but in the extended family unit and tribal commu- 
nity at lar^e due to the strong ties which still exist at those levels. The tribal value 
of sharing is still a strong one and minimal economic success generates a sharing of 
earned income with many. In addition to the capability to provide basic necessities 
to the family unit, items that are still a luxury to many American Indian familes, 
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• • • a car or a telephone, become accessible to the famay of the employed Indian, 
and may even increase his/her employability in the future. 

In a workforce numbering just under 1,000 other dramatic impacts have been ob- 
served by the TERO staff and tribe, as a result of employment Family stability is 
increased Drug and alcohol abuse decrease. School attendance increases and tardi- 




ploved or cease use altogether. 

While Indians for many decades have been accused of lacking a work ethic, in 
truth the opportunity to have work was simply not there, "niere now may be a gen- 
erataon of Indians developing a very strong work ethic that will pass down to the 
next generation, provided employment rights remair a priority on the Nez Perce 
Reservation. 

Interestingly, the TERO concept is not a federally planned prt)gram, but a tribally 
developed law. The TERO has provided far more benefits and results to the Indian 
people than the CETA program which poured millions of dollars onto reservations 
and accomplished very little in terms of training or employment The TERO is veiy 
cost effective to operate, reguirmg salaries and mileage for staff who carry out nego- 
tiations and compliance, llie TERO is potentially an economically selif-sufficient 
program by implementing taxes on reservation employers, whidi some tribes have 
already begun. 

Iromcally, a federal agenpy who has no legal responsibility to tribes, has nurtured 
and assisted tribes with the TERO concept. The Equal Employment Opportunity 




r^rvation employers. The EEOC's attention and assistance has helped to generate 
jobs and training on reservations unegualled by any other program. EE50C fimded 
36 tribes this fiscal year with contract levels at $25,000, 

We believe that the TERO has been mutually beneficial to both Indian workers 
and employers. Employers exhibited very high resistance to the law in 1979 but that 
resistance is much less today. Successful Indian workers have helped to destroy n^- 
ative stereotypes about Indians. Many construction contractors have hired Indians 
on their permanent full-time payrolls for out of area work as well. Others who come 
back for second and third contracts request their Indian workers by name bas«i on 
past performance. The tribe has made strong efforts at a public relations approach, 
and the sanctions embodied in the TERO ordinance for violations have been used 
very httle and only under extreme conditions. 

It IS my position that each individual has a right to dignitj' and that dignify in- 
cludes the right to a job on his/her own reservation. With the rich history and cul- 
ture of our people, and the strengths developed from living bx this system, acccssi- 
bmty to enough jobs for all our people will strengthen family ties, provide a strong 
nurtunng family and community base for our youth and children and lessen all the 
social problenis that have run rampant on reservations since their creation. I be- 
lieve that continued support of the TERO effort may, within the foreseeable future, 
provide that employment. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Would you please identify yourself for the ste- 
nographera. 

STATEMENT OF ALLEN SLICKPOO, SR, SECRETARY, NEZ PERCE 
TRIBAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, IDAHO 

Mr. Slickpoo. My name is Allen Slickpoo, Sr. I am the Secretanr 
of the Nez Perce Tribal Executive Committee and an elected offi- 
cial who was delegated to come up here to make a presentation of 
a written statement on behalf of the tri|)e. 

In addition to the statement that I will isubmit, I would like to 
land of follow up on some of the basic pointfe that W3 are making in 
this statement in relation to the economic situation on our reserva- 
tion, and I am sure that the problems are identical on many other 
reservations through'^ut the United States. 
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One of the things, that I would like to mention is that the at- 
tempts are now being made within the U.S. Congress to eliminate 
those valuable educational and training programs in which the pri- 
vate sector, especially in our area, cannot adequately meet those 
needs or the opportunities that have otherwise been offered 
through the Federal agencies. 

Gentlemen, in our area, adequate training and employment op- 
portunities have become so limited and consequently competitive. 
Because of the economic decline in our area, many of the saw miUs, 
one of the most — one of the world's largest white pine, yellow pine 
sawmill in the world, the Potlatch Corp., shut down recently, 
which had quite an impact into the area. They are now beginning 
to rehire again or bzing back the operation. 

Everybody is looking for jobs in our area And ihere is no ques- 
tion about it that we realize that there still exists an invisible wall 
of discrimination when it comes to employment. We have to take a 
secondary or back seat, if you will, in consideration of being em- 
ployed especially in the private sector that is dominantly non- 
Indian. 

This has critically affected our family stability and our economy, 
and I hope that the Congress of the United States will take into 
consideration these valuable concerns that the people have ex- 
pressed; and, particularly, in making comparison to that of the for- 
eign aid programs that are being incorporated with strong empha- 
sis as compared to that of the domestic needs within the United 
States— and particularly to the Native American. 

We realize that the United States still, as far as we are con- 
cerned, has an obligation to the Indian people more so than they do 
to any other parts of the world. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Allen P. Slickpoo, Sr., ioliows:] 

Prepared Statement of Allen P. Suckpoo, Sr., SBCRETARy, Nez Percs Tribal 
Executive CoMMirrE, Nez Pehck Tribe, Latwai, ID 

Like many other Indian Tribes throughout the United States, the situation with 
the Nez Perce Tribe has its share of socio-economic problems that has hindered 
self-sufficiency" goals and objactives and maintain family stability. 

Our families have been forced to be confronted with much difficulties in high un- 
employment and which has become a competitive field with the general population 
of our area. 

Our average family income is much lower than that of the non-Indian population 
of the surrounding area and the state. Consequently, many of our families still live 
at poverty level. 

It has always been an experience of historv that the Indian people have always 
been faced with "jpoverty level" situations. Perhaps this can be attributed to the 
competitive situations for jobs and the call for skilled labor force to meet the re- 
quirements of the employment availability. 

We re(x>gnize the need for better educatiOii. In this respect, we have come to real- 
ize that employment training plays and important role in providing specialized 
skills that can meet the employment demands and in maintaining an adequate 
work force and employment of our tribal members. 

The impact of the Keaganomics have had a significant impact on many of our on* 
oing programs, programs that have offered tnbal employment opportunities. The 
ecreased availability of employment opportunities have hit our young people, hard, 
especially those with families. 

The area has had an economic impact to the extent that jobs are becoming scarce 
and competitive. V/e need to maintain the necessary tools to provide the training in 
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a skilled trade for our tribal members but due to the lack of funds they can not be 
met 

The United States Congress has given clear indication of their intent through ap- 
propriate Illative acts directed towards such problems of unskilled l^r force 
and lack of adequate training, it^ hop 3 that we would become self-sufficient. 

Thf* purpose and intent of the United States Congress is now faced with contradic- 
tory Illative acts, to the extent that the policy of the Congress, in expressing 
their concerns with the problem, are becoming meaningless. In other words, the in- 
vestment in the education of our youag people have become questioned. 

We hope that the United States Congress will take a more positive outlook to pre- 
serve the availability of training programs in the necessary skills needed, since the 
future rests with our young people. 

We strongly feel that tiie billions of dollars of imnecessary waste in military 
spending should not be condoned at the expense of our children, by our congress. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF LYNNE WALKS-ON-TOP, ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT PLANNER, SPOKANE TRIBE, WASHINGTON 

Ms. Walks-on-Top. Grood morning. My name is Lynne Walks-on- 
Top, and I am the economic development planner for the Spokane 
Tribe. 

On behalf of the Spokane Tribe, I would like to thank you for 
this opportimily to present this testimony. I submitted written tes- 
timony giving a lot of background on the Spokcue Tribe, on our re- 
sources, and how long we have been there, and what we are doing. 

I will now address some of the problems. 

Chairman Miller. All of your prepared statements will be made 
part of the record of the hearing. Please proceed in a manner that 
is most comfortable. 

Ms. Walks-on-Top. Thank you. 

Marked increases in the instances of child abuse and neglect 
have been identified through the social worker, the Indian Child 
Welfare Committee and police records. 

In preparing applications for Federal assistance for child abuse 
and neglect programs, I have been privy to these statistics. 

In 1984, there were 13 child abuse and neglect cases that went 
through the court systems to Spokane Reservation. In 1985, there 
were that many in the first 8 months, including two cases of sexual 
abuse. 

Cases involving children represent 33 percent of the caseload of 
our social worker. And the Indian Child Welfare Committee aver- 
ages one case a week. There are 12 licensed fostev homes on the 
reservation. These homes are usually at capacity, or they do not 
feel comfortable with providing shelter to the real problem chil- 
dren. 

We are in the process of establishing a youth receiving home to 
provide emergency services to abused and neglected children. We 
have identified, a site, but, again, we are experiencing monetary 
problems for implementation. 

According to police statistics there were seven runaways report- 
ed in 1984. By the first of August 1985, there were 23 reported run- 
aways. Juvenile delinquency is on the rise. Alcoholism and drug 
abuse also show marked increase in police statistics. 

While alcoholism and drug abuse is not a new problem, statistics 
show that the problem is becoming increasingly evident among the 
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preteen population. There have been 9 to 10 year olds reported 
under the influence of alcohol and drugs. 

The Alcohol Information Program that is presently in existence 
for the Spokane Tribe does not reach the youth. There is no pro- 
gram to address the problems of the youth. 

We need to develop a program geared to the youth and the 
young adult because this is where the largest problem lies. 

In community meetings, we have discussed this need, and it is 
the consensus of the involved community members and the service 

roviders that we n'^ to refrain from including the words "alco- 

ol and drug abuse" in the program itself. 

This is the stigma of being involved in a program that has "alco- 
hol and drug abuse'' in the name of the program even— causes the 
young people just to stay away from it. They do not want to be in- 
volved in it. The peer pressure— it is not just our young adults 
either; there are a lot of the older people who do not want to be 
involved in anything that is titled "alcohol and drug abuse pro- 
gram." 

Thev would prefer, in speaking with someone, they would prefer 
something of a social club-type thing; but that is in the hands of 
the community at this time, as to discussing where, how we are 
going to address these problems. 

In the education studies that have been done on our Indian stu- 
dents, we see excellent progress until the seventh grade. Their aca- 
demic achievement is comparable to, or better wian, non-Indian 
students. From the seventh grade on, their achievement steadily 
declines, and this is not due to inferior schools or teachers. 

The researchers have stated— and we concur— that this is the 
age when the student faces the reality that they are minority; and 
the stereotypes that have plagued In<fif ji people since they became 
a minority in their own land become part of their everyday life. 

They are told that they are underachievers; so they stop trying. 

They are told that they are dumb; so they will not learn. 

They are "drunken Indians," so they think that they must drink. 

There are exceptions. And, in looking at the successful students, 
you will find a solid family structure with steady employment and 
a positive reassurance from family members that they can do any- 
thing they want to with their lives, and they do not have to live 
according to these stereotypes. 

We know the problem and are trying to address it. Providing jobs 
so families will not have to live on welfare is a step in the right 
direction. 

Providing alternative lifestyles for the drinker and drug abuser 
is not an easy task, but knowing the problem is a beginning. 

Maybe we cannot save those already involved in this lifestyle, 
but we have made some definite plans for prevention in the schools 
prior to the seventh grade. 

Indian people have always been known as very family oriented 
with extendea family living. The grandmother was the teack-^r of 
the values and how things came to be the way they are. The leg- 
ends were the teacher of the history. 

With the changes in our lifestyles, the grandparents now live in 
their own homes or in a senior citizen complex, and the children do 
not have the exposure to these cultural teachings. 
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This is one of the answera that hopefully will be placed in our 
schools— kindergarten through the seventh grade, to give them 
some cultural values, give them some Indian pride; hopefully that 
will address the problem cf their lack of interest following the sev- 
enth grade when they do reach this age of reality. 

All of the problems with our childfen, youth, and families have 
been linked directly to our imemployment rate. The Spokane Tribe 
is experiencing an unemployment rate at this time of 84 percent. 

When times were good in the 1970's and early 1980's, when both 
of our uranium mines and mills were in operation, when times 
were good, our unemployment rate was 27 percent. 

Both of these mines because of their depressed uninium market 
are shut down. We do not see in the near future them reopening. 

The tribe has formed a i:x)rporation and partially waived their 
sovereign immunity to operate as a corporation in their efforts to 
seek private funds. 

With these private funds, we have built a large building on a 
piece of property that is not contiguous to the reservation; it is lo- 
cated in the (Jolville Valley, just south of Chewelah. 

A computer component business was located at this site. The 
tribe invested in this business, which produces a tape-drive system 
that is compatible to IBM; and this tape-drive system will replace 
50 discs, each tape. 

In their efforts to address the unemployment problem, the tribe 
has purchased Pacific Cabinet C!o., which is located in Spokane In- 
dustrial Park. When this business is operating at capacity, it will 
employ 92 people. 

We are sdso looking at the possibili^ of a bingo operation in this 
building in Chewelah. It will not be big Indian bingo; it will be rel- 
atively small, with seating capacity between 350 to 380. 

These are the efforts of the tribe, to try to address problems of 
unemployment. All of the investments that have been done have 
been done under the Century Corporation without the assistance of 
Federal funds. 

We are looking at reservation development along the waterfront, 
recreational development; it is still in the works. The problem that 
we are facing in those lines is the fluctuation of the water behind 
Grand Coulee Dam. It is not very feasible to have a recreation site 
when the water does not reach up to the docks until late July. 

Some of this testimony may seem rhetorical; we realize that the 
problems that we face are being faced by a lot of other tribes. 

We do not enjoy being dependent on Federal moneys to provide 
needed services to our people. Our situation with the cutbacks and 
proposed cutbacks in Federal funding, and with our tribal enter- 
prises not making money yet, we know things are going to get 
worse before they get better. 

I have no recommendations except that we are still in need of 
Federal help. We do not like it; but that is just the way it is. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Lynne Walks-on-Top follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Lynne Waijcsk)n-Top, Tribal Planning Department, 

Seattle, WA 

IHTRODUCTIOW 

On January 18th, 1981, the Spokane Tribe celebrated one hundred 
years of existence as a Tribe. The the»e of this celebration \ as 
"A Century of Survival." The economic outlook at the tine was not 
without problems, but we began our second century with optinisn for 
providing foi^ the future of our nexobers, and residents of the Spokane 
Indian Reservation. Xt is with this sane optinien that the Spokane 
Tribe is attempting to alleviate the problems we are facing now. in 
the following text we have outlined some of these problems, as well 
as present and future plans to address these problems. 

We realize that optimism and determination alone will not solve 
all of the problem facing the Spokane Tribe. However, we know that 
acknowledgement of these problems, and the constraints we will face in 
solving them, is a step in the right direction. 

BACKGROUHD 

The People; "The Children of the Sun", the Spokane Indians have inhab- 
ited what is now northeastern Washington, northern Idaho, and western 
Montana since before recorded history. Tribal legends tell of the 
Tribe as having always been here. It is estimated that the Spokaro 
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Tribe numbered over 5,000 before the coning of the white nan. By 1900 
there were less than 800 tribal nenbers left. Today there are just 
over 2,000 enrolled neiabers, with 954 nenbers residing on the reserva- 
tion. 

According to an updated census survey conplete^l in Septenber of 
19d4, the reservation population is 1,494 persons. In addition to the 
tribalnenbers in residence, there are 244 other Indians, and 296 
non--Indians. (See Appendix A - Population statistics.) 

The Reservation; The Spokane Indian Reservation was establisfied in 
1881, 9 y^y^rs before Washington was granted statehood, by Executive 
Order of ther President Rutherford B. Hayes. Originally 194,000 
acres were ecit aside for the Tribe in exchange for the vast areas in 
Eastern Washington and Northern Idaho. 

Today the reservation is conprised of approximately 155,000 
acres, with 104,000 acres belonging to the Spokane Tribe; 26,000 acres 
belonging to individual tribal nenbers; 3,000 acres in the hands of 
federal agencies; and the remaining balance of 22,000 acres being 
deeded land belonging, for the nost part, to non*-Indians. 

The reservation is located in southern Stevens County, in 
eastp A Washington State, approxinately 45 niles northwest of the 
city of Spokane. (See Appendix 6 - location nap.) 

The reservation is alnost a peninsula with water on three sides. 
The Executive Order establishing the reservation specifically stated 
that the boundaries were to the far bank of the Chanokane Creek on the 
east; thence south to the Spokane River, across the river to the far 
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bank; then following the river westerly to the confluence of the 
Spokane and Colunbla Rl^'ers, across the'coluzobla to the far bank; and 
then north to the 48th parallel. The Federal governnent recognized 
the Indian dependency n water. Since the establishment of the reser- 
vation, the Tribe has experienced much controversy and litigation 
regarding jurls<!^lctlon of the waters that were originally set aside 
for the Spokane Indians. 

Although the Tribe has legal jurlsdi-jtlon over these waters, 
we have not been able to pursue economic development In this area due 
to the extensive litigation with Washington Water Power. Recreational 
development is on hold because of the fluctuation of the water behind 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

Spurs of the Cascade Mountain Range thrust north/south 
through the reservation, with broad expanses of plateau s^d valleys 
between. The mounx:alns are heavily timbered, with lakes and ponds 
dotting the area. The altitude varies from 1,310 to 6,500 feet above 
sea level. The climate is moderate, with temperatures varying from 
-*12 to loo degrees* The average percipitation is 9 to 15 inches. The 
air is normally dry and clear. 

Reservation Government and Services; In the south-central part of the 
reservation is the settlement of Wellpinit.. The Tribal Administrative 
Offices; the Bureau of Indian Affairs Agency; and the Indian Health 
Services Clinic are located in Wcllpinit. 

The Tribe is governed by a five (5) person elected Council, 
who are elected for 3 year terms, and a staggered basis. The BIA 
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Agency provides services to the Spokane and Kalispel Tribes through 
this agency located at Wellpinit. The Indian Health Service operates 
a clinic, providing medical and dental treatment; mental health 
counseling; and a pharmacy. Through the IHS, the Tribe contracts for 
an Alcohol Information School program and a Community Health Program. 
Funding to provide police services and a Social Worker position is 
received through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Other service programs presently in existence on the Spokane 
Reservation are: 

WIC (Nutritional Program) funded through Washington State/DOE; 

Low Income Energy Assistance - Office of Family Assistance; 

Commodity Foods Program - USD/. 

Self-help Home Ownership, and Rental Program - HUD 

RESOURCES 

The most outstanding resource of the Spokane Tribe is it*s 
Inbor force/ which presently stands at 1,025, with 952 of these being 
of Indian descent. The majority of this work force are unskilled, 
which contributes to the 84% unemployment factor. I»- is the opinion of 
the service providers on the reservation that this extremely high 
uneapioyment rate has a direct bearing on the rise of social problems 
on the reservation. (See Appendix c - Unemployment statics.) 

The Spokane Tribe has two (2) uranium mines located on the 
reservation, with one (1) processing mill on the reservation, and 
one (1) located adjacent to the reservation. During the peak periods 
of operation of just one mine/mill, 350 persons were employed, with 
many commuting from the city of Spokane. Due to tha depressed 
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uranium market , 16 persons are now enployed by this operation. 
Mining has ceased at both nines, and due to the market value of 
uranium, we do not foresee then reopening in the near future. 

Tinber has always played an inportant role in the econony of 
the Spokane reservation. Again, because of the depressed narkst for 
logs, there hasn't been nuch activity in this area, but the Tribe has 
been involved in a post and pole plant that produces a substantial 
number of fence posts a year, utilizing Lodge Pole Pine. The post 
and pole plant is an Osmose K**33 pressure treated wood preserving 
operation. This operation was recently expanded to diversify their 
production to include treated lumber, and it was placed under the 
Tribe's "Century Corporation" to improve the management of the busi- 
ness, and expand the marketability of the products. 

The other Tribal resource of magnitude is water, and poten- 
tial waterfront development. The Tribe's in the process of negotia- 
tions with a development company and another Tribe to develop this 
potential which will provide jobs for reservation residents, as well 
as needed revenue for the Tribe. 

The main problem facing the Tribe in this development is the 
fluctuation * ' the water, both in the Spokane River and £.ake Roosevelt. 
Until there can be some control over the water levels behind Grand 
Coulee Dam, development of recreational sites will remain minimal. 
There are times when the water does not reach full pool until late 
July, which is well into the recreation season along the waterfront. 
This is a definite deterrent to development which would provide jobs; 
revenue; and address the social problems of the Tribe. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The Spokane Tribe owns a piece of property a few miles south 
of Chewelah^ Washington. This property is in trust, and is not con- 
tiguous to the reservation. It's location has deemed it ideal for 
industrial and coaaercial development. 

In order to seek private funds for the development of this 
property, which is called "Mistequa", the Tribe formed "The Century 
Corporation". This corporation, though tribally owned, partially 
waives sovereign immunity, and therefore may operate as any other 
corporation. 

Funds were secured to place a structure on the Histequa 
property. The building was constructed to house a computer component 
business and a bingo operation. 

Spokane Tribal Manufacturing Group -• STHG; In an effort to provii^e 
revenue for Tribal operations, the Spokane Tribe iiivosted in a compu- 
ter component business out of Portland, Oregon. In a partnership 
agreement with CBS, STKG produces a tape drive system that is compat- 
able with IBM, and has the capacity to replace 50 discs. Marketing of 
this product is on-going, and STMG has relocated to Spokane Industrial 
Park, where the Tribe owns another business. 
Bingo; While Bingo, especially Indian Bingo, has experienced 
controversy throughout the country, it still remains a source of 
alternative funding for many Tribes. We are told to strive for self- 
sufficiency, yet when we exercise our sovereign status, and give 
competition to the charitable bingo operations, every effort is made 
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to Btop US. 

I an not speaking now of the Spokane Tribe, but of Indian 
Tribes in general. The building at Mistequa was not built to house 
wMt is referred to as "BIG INDIAN BINGO", but will seat 350 to 380 
players. Therefore, we do not foresee any problems with the State. 
Cue to the national controversy surrounding Indian Bingo, there was 
?.ocal controversy among tribal mexobers also. The go-ahead for a six 
(6) month trial period was given by the General Council at a meeting 
held in November, 1985. 

ColuMbia Manufacturing: Again in the Tribe's effort to provide jobs 
for our people, and generate revenue for tribal operations, the Tribe 
has purchased the Pacific Cabinet Company, presently located in 
Spokane Industrial Park. Futurn plans include relocating this busi- 
ness to the reservation. 

Columbia Manufacturing produces oak and hardwood cabinets for 
retail sale. Diversification into other wood products is being con- 
sidered, as well as attainment of SBA 8 (a) status for Columbia and 
the Tribal Hood Products business to allow them preference in seeking 
Department of Defense contracts. 

When operating at capacity, Coluasbia Manufacturing will 
employ 92 persons. It is out goal to train tribal neobers to fill 
the^e positions. 

PKOauSMS - Children^ Youth, and Families 

All of the information on the previous pages was provided 
to familiarize you with the Spokane Tribe, as l*m sure some of you 
have never heard of us. I will now attempt to relate the specific 
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problems that are facing the children, youth, and families on the 
Spokane Keservation. 

Children? Marked increases in the instances of child abuse and 
neglect have been identified through the Social Worker; the Indian 
Child Welfare Committee; and police records. In 1984 there were 
thirteen (13) child abuse/neglect cases that went to court* m 
1985 there were that many in the first eig^t (8) months, including 
2 cases of sexual abuse. 

Cases involving children represent 33% of the caseload of our 
Social Worker. The Indian Child Welfare Committee average one case a 
week. There are 12 licensed foster homes on the reservation, these 
homes are usually at capacity, or they do not feel comfortable with 
providing shelter to the real problem child. We are in the process of 
establishing a youth receiving home to provide emergency services to 
abused/neglected children. We have identified a site, but again, we 
are experiencing monetary problems for implementation, 
yp^^*^^ According to police statistics there were 7 runaways reported 
in 1984. By the first of August of 1985, there were 23 reported run- 
aways. Juvenile delinquency is also on the rise. Alcoholism and drug 
abuse also shows a marked increase in police statistics. 

While alcoholism and drug abuse is not a new problem, statis- 
tics show that the problem is becoming increasingly evident among the 
pre-teen population. There have been 9 to lo year-olds reported under 
the influence of alcohol and/or drugs. The Alcohol Information program 
does not reach our youth.The stigma of participating in such a program 
is an outstanding problem for all reservation residents, not just the 
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youth. 

We need to devc^lop a program geared to the youth and young 
adult, as thli Is where the probloxs Ales. In comnunity meetings we 
have discussed this need and the concensus of t^ie involved cosmunity 
members and the cervice providers, is that vc need o refrain from 
including the vor^Sing ''alcohol and drug cUbuse** specifically in this 
program. We auit approach the problem culturally, and provide alterna- 
tives to the drinking and "getting high^lifestyle of our young people. 



we see excellent progress until the 7th grade. Thair academic achieve- 
ment is comparable to or better than non-Indian students. From the 7th 
grade on, their achievement steadily declines, and this is not due to 
Inferior schools or teachers. Reserarchers have stated, ^nd we concur 
that this is the age when the student faces the reality that they are 
a minority, and the stereotypes that have plagued Indian people since 
they became & minority in their own land become part of their every- 
day lifo« They ar* told that they are xinder achievers, so they stop 
trying; they &re dumb Indians, so they won't leam; they are drunken 
Indians, so they think' they must drink. Of course, there are 
expectations, and in looking at these successful students you will findd 
a solid family structure with steady employment, and a positive re- 
assurance from family members that they can do anything they want to 
with their lives, that they do not have to live according to 
stereotypes* 

We know the problem, are are typing to address it. Providing 
jobs so families won't have to live on welfare is a step in the right 



In education studies that have been done on Indian students. 
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direction. Providing alternative lifestyles for the drinker/drug 
«j3user is not an easy task, but knowing the problem is a beginning. 
Maybe we can't save those »tlready involved in this lifestyle, but 
we do have a definite plan for prevention. 

We have proposed a program to the Department of Education 
to provide Indian Language classes to the students in grades 
Kindergarten through sixth. We also propose to provide cultural 
instruction in the following classes: 

Science: Indian Herbs *- what they are, how they are used, 

and where to find them. 
Indian foods - how to gather them, how to cook them, 
and where to find them. 
Husic: Indian singing and drumming; traditional games; 

traditional costume making; traditional dance. 
History: Indian legends by tribal elders; Spokane Indian 
History; Spokane Indian Leaders; Indian Leaders 
of other Tribes. 

It is our hope that with this knowledge, our students will 
experience such pride in their heritage that they will not be dis- 
couraged whan they reach the age of reality, and they will continue 
to excel academically. 

The children and youth of our Tribe are our future, without them 
we will not survive our second "Century of Survival." 
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Faailies; Indian people have always been known as very family 
oriented I with extended faaily living. Grandmother was the teacher 
of values I and how things cane to be the way they are. The legends 
were the teachers of the history. 

Kith the changes in our lifestyles, the grandparents now live in 
their own hones , or in the Senior Citizen conplex, and the children do 
not have the exposure to the cultural teachings. Grandmother has 
changed* The lifestyle of the doninant society has infringed on the 
traditional ways of our people. While sone changes are necessary for 
our continued existence , obviously sone things should renain the sane. 
Our people are not prospering , due to sone of these changes. 

We have had a rash of attenpted suicides anong our youth, during 
the tines when fanilies were nore traditional, life was sacred and you 
would not bring grief to your fanily. Thankfully none of these 
attenpts were successful. 

Instances of fanily violence represent an outstanding portion of 
police cases* Host of then are alcohol related. According to the 
Alcohol progran personnel, when there are no jobs self-esteen is 
non-existent, the inability to provide for the fanily enhances the 
appeal of escape provided by alcohol* The drinking results in fanily 
disturbances; violence to the spouse and children; divorce or 
decertion; child abuse and neglect; juvenile delinquency; runaways; 
and attempted suicide. The list goes on with a snowball affect. 
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SUMMARY: 



Some of this testimony nay seen rhetorical , but we are dealing 
with cold, hard facts. 

We do not enjoy being dependent on federal monies to provide 
needed services to our people, and with the cutbacks and proposed 
cutbacks of Federal funding, our situation will get worse before it 
gets better. 

Sose of the funding received for services were assured to us 
through treaties with the United States Government, it is difficult to 
be understanding to the cutbacks and elimination of programs that our 
people have come to depend on. Tribes are compel lod to compete against 
one another for limited funds made available through the BIA and other 
funding sources. We do not know if our need is greater than theirs, we 
only know the needs of our people. 

The instance that comes to mind is the Indian Child Welfare 
Program. Funds available for Region X only funded 36% the 
applications in 1984 # and 38% of the applications the following year. 
What about other 64% and 65%? 

The Spokane Tribe is making the effort to generate revenue for 
the Tribe to provide the needed services. We are stiXl optimistic 
and are proceeding with determination, but self-sufficiency is not an 
overnight task. In the meantime, we still require federal assistance. 

We thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony to 
you. Should you require further information, please feel free to 
contact the Tribal Council or Ms. Lynne Walks-On-Top in the Planning 
Office. 
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January 6, 1986 



January 6, 1986 



Respectfully submittedi 



Lyrifte walKs-On-Top, Planner 



vi^e'^fuilman^y^ ^ 



Spokane Tribal ^council 
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APPENDIX 

Population Statistics A 

Location Kap 6 

Jnenploynent statistic:; C 
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Appendix A 



Cownor 




KX TAUUt 



STATt Of WAS^•X;TO^^ 

OFRCE OF FINANQAL MANAGEMENT 

twjfince MeSrt MS MH* • Oympit, WuhfTgton 96504 • (Mt TShSASO 



October 23, 1984 



Mr. Roger Herrtot 
Chief 

Population Division 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.a 30233 

Dear Mr. Herrioti 

The Spokane Indian Tribe contracted for a state certified census of all persons 
residing on the Spokane Indian Reservation as of September 19, 1984. Ttte count 
was conducted to alloK the tabulation of total residents, total Indians according to 
the federal census definition, and total Indians according to the OfHce of Revenue 
Sharing deflnition« 

A total of 1,494 residents was counted. Table I shows the population including 
2,198 Indians, following the Bureau of Census deHnition. 

TA0LBI 

FOPDLATIOH ON THE SPOKANE INDIAN RESERVATION 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS RACIAL DEFINITIONS 
SEPTBtf BEE Itf, 1984 

TOTiL TRIBAL OTHER SUBTOTAL NON- 

POPULATION MEMBERS INDIAKS INDIANS INDIANS 

1,494 . 954 244 1,198 296 



The Of;!ee of Revenue Sharing definition of Indian Includes aU family members in 
households of which the householder or spouse is Indian. Use of this definition 
Increases the number of people categorized as Indian by 135, to 1,333 people. 
Table U sets forth the count following the ORS definition. 
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Appendix A 



TABLE n 

POPULATION ON THE SPOKANE INDIAN RESERVATION 
OFFICE OF REVENUE SHARING RACIAL DEFINITONS 
SEPTEMBER 19, 198^ 



TOTAL 
POPULATfON 

1,494 



INDL^NS 
BUREAU OF 
THE CENSUS 
DEPINITIOK 

1,198 



OTHER 
FAMILY 
MEMBERS 
IN INDIAN 
HOUSEHOLD 

135 



SUBTOTAL 
ALL INDIANS 

ORS 
DEFINITION 

1,333 



NON- 
INDIANS 



161 



I certiry these counU to be correct. If you h&vc any questions, or require more 
detailed tabulations please let me know. 

Sincerely, : 



Theresa J. Lowe 
Chief Demographer 



TL:lw 



Mr. Richard Irwin 
Ms. Edna PaJsano 
Mr. Keith Debus 
Dr. Marilyn McCurtin 



III 
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opikion research lab0ratorv» seattle wa 
tabuiuions for special census: sept. 19, 198^ 
spokane i no i ah reservatioh 

;able a. 

5istributi0k of populatiok bv ace» spokane inoiam reservation 
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TABLE k 



TOTAL 



TOTAL PERSONS 



HOUSE- 




HOLD 




HEAOS 


OTHER 




10^2 


- 


37 


- 


25 


- 


kk 


■ 


37 




35 


- 




■ 


23 




27 




25 




31 


■ 


32 




^0 




30 




37 


_ 


35 




JO 




38 






2 


26 




25 


2 


16 


7 


19 


28 


59 


6^ 


66 


^8 


^2 


55 


38 


55 


't3 


33 


18 


32 


28 


28 


16 


27 


16 


21 


11 


18 


k 


26 


7 


6 


11 



HALES 



HOUSE- 
HOLD 

TOTAL HEADS 



FEMALES 



HOUSE- 

'hold 
total heads other 



No Report 

years and over. 
65 years and over..* 
Hcdian aqc 



37 
25 
ki* 
37 
35 

k\ 
23 
27 
25 
31 

32 
28 
30 
37 
35 

38 
38 
3^ 
28 
25 

18 
26 
87 

130 

90 
93 
98 
51 
60 
lik 

^3 
32 
22 
33 

17 

969 

87 

23.7 



Z21 
21* 
13 
21 
Id 
19 

18 
10 
11 
10 
18 

Id 
12 
19 
22 
20 

2k 
17 
15 
12 
10 

10 
13 

kk 

63 
^•9 
^6 

d7 
31 
29 
19 

19 
18 
9 
9 

9 

(169 
36 
:3.«i 



220 M8 

21* 
13 
21 

m 
19 

18 
10 
II 
10 
18 

m 
12 
19 
22 
20 

2k 
17 
15 

I 11 

10 



I 

5 

20 

«i6 
37 
^•3 

do 

28 
27 
16 

18 
16 

9 



2^ 

17 
12 
3 

7 
3 
2 
3 
I 

2 
I 

k 



m 


m 


62d 


13 




13 


12 


- 


12 


23 


- 


23 


23 


■ 


23 


16 


■ 


16 


23 


- 


23 


13 


- 


13 


16 




16 


15 




15 


13 




13 


18 


- 


18 


16 




16 


11 


- 


M 


15 


- 


15 




* 




Id 




Id 


21 




21 


19 




19 


16 


1 


15 


15 




15 


8 


1 


7 


13 


2 


11 


^3 


8 


35 


67 


18 


d9 


^1 


11 


30 


k7 


12 


35 


51 


15 


36 


20 


5 


15 


31 


5 


26 


25 


12 


13 


2d 


9 


15 


Id 


5 


9 


13 


9 


d 


2k 


18 


6 


8 


1 


7 


500 






51 






2k,0 
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OPIMIOH RESEARCH LABORATORV, SEATTLE WA 
TA8ULATI0HS FOR SPECIAL CENSUS: SEPT. 19. 1984 
SPOKANE IKD'^N RESERVATION 






TABLE 5 


/ 


TABLE 5. 

0ISTRI8UTI0M OF PERSONS AGE 16 OR OLOER, Or AGE GROUPS ANO SPECIFIEO" 
EOUCATIOM CATEGORIES. SPOKANE INDIAN RESERVATION, SEPTEMBER 19. 1984 






PERSONS SOME GRAOUATE 
AGE 16 GRAOE HIGH HIGH 
AGE GROUP* OR OLOER SCHOOL SCHOOL SCHOOL 


SOME 
COLLEGE 


POST 

GRADUATE GRAO 
COLLEGE COLLEGE 


HO 
RE- 
PORT 




TOTAL** 8^ 222 


Ul 


ii** Ji 


23l 




16-19 years.. 125 2 ^ 82 24 
20-24 years.. 131 3 44 59 
25-29 yeaj-s.. I30 - 27 66 * 
• 30-34 years.. 90 3 ifi 32 
35-39 years.. 93 2 12 • 48 


M 

23 . 

28 
28 
22 




6 

2 
3 

1 




40-44 years.. 98 3 28 35 
45-49 years.. 51 5 14 |g 
50-54 years.. 60 8 I9 23 
55-59 years.. 'i4 7 23 4 


17 

8 
8 
5 


- 8 5 
0 ^ 1 

1 3 


•2 
1 
2 
1 




60-64 -years.. 43 9 16 8 
65-69 years.. 32 9 9 9 
70-74 years.. 22 9 6 7 
75 or older.. 33 2$ | 2 


9 
3 


1 • - 

1 1 

1 1 


3 




*See Table 4 for age data for total population. 
*6Ywo persons responding to education question arc excluded from this table. 
Both were adults but did not report their age; one was reported as a high 
school graduate and the other a college graduate. 
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OPINION RESEARCH LABORATORV, SEATTLE VA TABLE 6 

Tabulations for special census: sept. 15, \$BU 

SPOKANE INDIAN RESERVATION 



TABLE 6. 

DISTRIBUTION OF HEADS Of HOUSEHOLDS, BY ACE CROUPS AND SPECIFIED EDUCATION 
CATEGORIES, SPOKANE INDIAN RESERVATION, SEPTEMBER 19, I^S^t 





PERSONS 




SOHE 




ACE 16 


GRADE 


HICH 


ACE GROUP* 


OR OLDER 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL 


TOTAL** 


ifii** 




103 


16-19 years. 


2 




2 


20-2U years. 


. 37 


I 


lit 


25-29 years. 


. 6U 




15 


30-3^ yeirs. 


. UB 




3 


35-39 years. 


. 55 


2 


7 


UO'UU years 


55 


2 


13 

8 


t»5-^9 years. 


. 33 


3 


50-5^ years. , 


■ 32 


1* 


7 


55-59 years., 


. 28 


7 


15 


60-6It years.. 


. 27 


5 


9 


65-69 years., 


21 


8 


d 


70-7^ years., 


. 18 


8 


6 


75 or older.. 


. 26 


19 





GRADUATE POST ND 

HICH SOKE GRADUATE GRAO RE- 

SCHOOL COLLEGE COLLEGE COLLEGE PORT 





89 


23 


il 


20 


1^ 


8 








28 


16 


It 




I 


20 


17 


5 


1 


2 


21* 


17 


It 


1 




17 


12 


5 


U 


2 


lit 


5 


2 


1 




lit 


6 






1 


1 


I 


1 


• 2 


I 


7 


5 


1 






6 


2 




1 




U 










2 




1 


1 


3 



*See Table U for age data for total population 

**There was a total of lt52 household heads. Six of these adult heads of 
households did not report their *yc and are excluded from this table; 
five of the six were also "No report" on education; one reported 
education as high school graduatfi. 
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OPINION RESEARCH LABORATORY, SEATTLE WA 
TABULATIONS FOR SPECIAL CENSUS: SEPT. 19. 198^ 
SPOKANE INDIAN RESERVATION 



TABLE 7 



TABLE 7. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS ACE 16 OR OLDER, BY RESPONSES TO THE FOLLOWING 
QUESTION: WAS THIS PERSON EMPLOYED FOR PAY LAST WEEK? 



ACECROyp* 



PERSONS 
AGE 16 
OR OLDER 



TOTAL SS2_ 

16-19 years 125 

20'2h years 13J 

25-29 years 130 

30-3'« years go 

35-39 years 93 

liO'iiU years 98 

hS'kS years 51 

50-5^ years 60 

55-59 years 

iO'ih years Z13 

65-69 years 32 

70-7'« years 22 

75 and older 33 



YES 


NO 


NO REPORT 


23L 


611 




8 


115 




38 


93 




52 


77 




lik 






50 






56 


kl 




27 


2k 




26 


33 




19 


25 




6 


37 




2 


30 




3 


19 




4 


29 





*See Table k for age data for total population 
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OPINION RESEARCH LABORATORY, SEAHLE WA TABLE 8 

TABULATIONS FOR SPECIAL CENSUS: SEPT. I9» \SBU 
SPOKANE INDIAN RESERVATION 



TABLE 8. 

DISTRIBUTION OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS, BY RESPONSES TO THE FOLLOWING QUESTION: 
WAS THIS PERSON EMPLOYED FOR PAY LAST MEEK? 





HEADS OF 
HOUSEHOLDS 


WAS THIS PERSON 


EMPLOYED 


FOR PAY LAST WEEK? 


AGE GROUP* 


YES 


NO 


NO REPORT 


TOTAL** 




20l<tft 








2 

37 
6(i 
48 
55 


i! 

31 
32 
32 


1 

26 
32 
15 
23 


1 
1 


55-59 years 


55 
33 
32 
28 


32 
22 
15 
13 


22 
II 
16 
15 


1 
1 




27 
21 
18 
26 


5 
1 
3 
3 


22 
20 
15 
23 





*See Table U for age data for total populat.O'* 
**There was a total of US2 household heads. Six of these adult heads of 
households did not report their age and are excluded froo this table; 
four of these six responded "YES" to the employment question, one 
responded "NO" and one was a "No report" on this question. 
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AGE CROUP AHO SEX t -TIMeUTlOK 
OF THE PEOPLS IN 
THE SPOKANE I HO I AN RESERVATION. WASKIKCTON, SEPTEMBER, ISeU 



HAL Eli 
(729) 



i.2X 

2.6% 



Hutthtr 



FEHALEft 
(7^.8) 



6.3* 
6.7i 



18 



19 



19 



29 



U7 



B.SX 
S.2X 



10. 7t 



46 



«<9 



63 



67 



78 



87 



9.24 



12. 6% 



67 



2k 



25 



3.2t 
I.7i 
1.9% 
3.2t 
3-3% 



20 



2.7% 



'•7 



6.3t 



5.555 



67 



61i 



9.0% 
8.6% 



85 



75 



FIGURE 1 



87 



10.0% 
10.7% 
M.6% 



Age 
Hroups 

75 and' 
over 

'0-7^ 

65-6? 

55-59 
50-5«i 

35-39 

30-3*1 

25-29 

20-2«i 

15-19 

lO-H' 

5-9 
under 
5 



^Note: Percentages are based on the total nutnber of people reporting (1,^77 

persons); age was not reported for 9 rales and 8 females (see Table 'i) . 



'tedlan age: 



Total population, 23.7 'Sales, 23.4 Fetnales, 2U.0 
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APPENDIX C 



UNEZIPIXWlENr STRTISnCS 
SPOKANE noiAN RESERVATION 
January 2, 1986 



A) ibtal vork force Znllan & NON-Xndian 1025 

B) Tbtal Indian vnrit force 952 

C) Total nuifcer of Indians voxking 221 

D) Total c«t-of-vork, living on the Spokane Reservation 731 

E) Transit vccdc force averages lOt 73 
P) Ototal out-of-work, i«:luding io% transit 804 

#1 Tbtal percentage of Wfienployed wrk force 84% 
12 Tatal percentage of UnenpXoyed vozk force 

nanus transit woiicers 77% 

Present peroertage of nale/fenale 

#3 Itotal sign-in out-of-M3rk register 136 

a) fenale 35 26% 

b) nale 101 74% 

#4 Ibtal number o£ Ihdian preferenoe applicants nat sigmii^ 

the cut-of-voric register: 595 
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APPENDIX C 



mPLOYED WORKFORCE 



January 2, 1986 



Indians NON-Indians TOHMj 



A) S^JOkane Tfilxj of Indians 





Tribal OcTvemnent 


(+ 7 otoa; 


65 


2 


67 




Itading Post 


(+ 1 JIPA 


S 


0 


S 




Hone Inyixweroent Prograra (HIP) 




2 


0 


2 




Post & Pale Plant 


(+ 3 JIPA) 


3 


0 


3 




Urban Indian Center (UIC) 




1 


0 


1 




JlPA 




IS 


0 


IS 




Fire Station Grant 




6 


0 


6 


B) 


Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 




44 


6 


50 


C) 


Indian Health Service (IKS) 




14 


10 


24 


0) 


U.S. Postal Service 




1 


1 


2 


E> 


ttellpinit School Oistri^ 149 




6 


28 


34 


F> 


Indian Housing Authority 




9 


1 


10 



G) Private Sector Bif>Ioyers 

W teflteru ' Naclear # Jns^ 
Dbmi Mining Go. 

Bilms Construction (Dtam Pond) 

GaUbraith General Store 

TdJoel Cafe 

Broken Arrw 

KBi^-ll-la 

Kief far Store 

Kieffer Logging 

HcOoy'a Marina 

(^XMiihoe*8 Service (3 part-time) 
Colvnhia Manufacturing, Inc. (■*■ 4 JIVA) 
Scokane ttihaX Marlceting Groc(> (SIM3) 
Western Minority (Blaze Gcnst.) 
T^himikin Chi^ 
Videots 

Riedinond Logging 



s 


4 


9 


0 


3 


3 


0 


7 


7 


4 


1 


5 


2 


1 


3 


2 


0 


2 


3 


0 


3 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


1 


0 


1 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. And thank all of you 
for your testimony. 

Eloise, you suggested that you would like to see a consolidation 
of some of the Federal programs and grants to Indian tribes; can 
you elaborate on that a little bit? Can you tell me exactly what 
grants you had in mind? 

You also suggested that there is a problem with the process of 
properly coimting tribe members for purposes of administering pro- 
grams too. Could you just expand on that? 

Mb. King. All right. There was going to be some more documen- 
tation on this that I can submit as part of the written testimony. 

Indian tribes have assumed the responsibility for programs and 
assistance to children within Indian reservations. 

This tribal role is similar to the responsibility of the State of 
Washington to children outside of the reservation since the tribe's 
jurisdiction is exclusive of State responsibility and jurisdiction. 
Federal moneys that go to the State for these Indian children 
should more properly go directly to the tribes. 

As an example, Indian tribes can receive funds through the State 
under title IV-E of United States Code, title 43, section 672(a). To 
eliminate any confusion this section should be amended to have 
IV-E payment to be made directly to the affected tribes. 

Similarily title IX and title XX of title 42 should include direct 
Federal payments to tribes rather than requiring that these pay- 
ments to tribes through State plans. 

The Federal Government requires that State agencies invite 
tribal governments providing social services to participate in the 
budget building process and that technical assistance be provided 
by the State for the tribes in the budget building process. 

The Federal Government encourages the State legislators to in- 
clude a line item for Indian programs in the State budget. 

The Federal Government participates in joint planning of budg- 
ets with the States and tribes; of comprehensive plans for Indiaix 
children, youth, and families. 

We*ve been working on this concept for about a year now, pri- 
marily concerned with the Indian Child Welfare Act, because 
under the act itself, tmder the new child welfare title II funding 
which was miniscule, the intent of the act was to provide funding 
directly to the tribes initially. And that was based on the needs 
that were identified by the tribes for provisional services. 

Now, I understand that there was another act that was in Con- 
gress within the last year and this was under title XX. It talks 
about block grants to Indian tribes. 

But again the mechanism is not in there; it is H.R. 2720 for ade- 
quate funding. 

The idea is to combine all these funds that are earmarked for In- 
dians—for Indian child welfare, or for children, family, and youth. 

Some of that funding goes directly to the States, and then we can 
contract for it. But the mechanism is not there; nor is the coopera- 
tion of the State government to do the contracting for an appropri- 
ate amount of funding. 

We have our headcount being used for the actual allocations that 
are made to the States, but we do not receive the funds that go to 
the States, for example, through the title XX. 
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Chairman Miller. So you are counted for the purposes of the 
States' eligibUity? 
Ms. King. Right. 

Chairman Mhjjjr. For its apportionment of title XX funding? 
Ms. King. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. But the money is then not passed through to 
the tribes to the very population it was intended for? 
Ms. King. That is r&ht. 

Chairman Miller. That is what was explained to me yesterday, 
Whyisthat? 

Ms. King. Why is the State not doing that? 

Chainnan Miixer; Yes. 

Ms. King. I do not know. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Miller. Let me ask you this. Is it a determination in 
Federal law that it shall not be passed through, or is that the pre- 
rogative of the State? 

Ms. King. I believe that it is the prerogative of the State. They 
make that determination on how thpy wiU appropriate their funds 
once it comes down to their level. 

Chairman Miller/ They used to be able to something similar 
with SSL We would increase SSI grants, and then the States would 
mtercept them, and use them to augment their budgetary prob- 
lems, whatever they were at the State; and, finally, Congress man- 
dated a passthrough. 

When we increase SSI, that has to be passed through to the re- 
cipieiits on that program. And what was suggested yesterday— and 
what yo.i are suggestmg now— is that, in the case of title XX funds, 
some of which, and I do not know whether it runs beyond title XX 
or not, but some, of those funds obviously are essential and directed 
at the very programs that people have discussed to deal with some 
of the problems here this morning. 

Ms. King. Exactly. ^ ^ . 

Chairman Miller. Well, we will have to take a look at that. I do 
not '"now whether thjre.is a State option or not. Maybe somebody 
m thw room can tell us before the day is over, but it seems some- 
what ludicrous to let the State get a bonus from depriving the very 
perflation. that the funds were directed to. 

Ms. King. Yes; we need that opportunity 

Chairman Miller. It would not be the first time. 

Ms. King [contmuin^]. Because, as I stated, we do have the capa- 
biUty to aciininister those funds. 

And that is just not in child welfare; that is in alcohol; that is in 
mental health; that is in all of those areas where the funds go 
throurh the State. 

We would like to be able to contract directly; and, if it takes a 
congressional mandate, so be it. 

Cl:akman Miller. Well, we will take a look at that. 

MfM3t of you seem to be testifying that clearly the problems faced 
by some of the young people and increased instability in the family 
IB employment based, that whether you can prove it with empirical 
evidence or not, it seems to be pretty clear that as employment has 
gone down for members of the tribes, these problems have gone up. 

We know that to be true, in the general population. We can now 
almost track the onset of alcoholism or problem drinking, sub- 
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stance abuse, wife <d)iU3e, child abuse, general violence in the fami- 
lies related to imemployment figures. We have seen that in the last 
recession when we looked at sectors of industrial areas in this 
State, when plants were closed, and heavy, unexpected unemploy- 
ment hit— all of those family problems appeared. We now eee mem 
in the farming community m the Midwest, what we considered to 
be the bedrock of American families^ we see all of the same prob- 
lems— suicides, violence, drinking, instability— in families. 

One of the differences, I suspect is that in each of those cases the 
Ck)ngress responded, as you have sugg^ted, Mr. Navarro, on the 
badis that we have a "disaster**— we have a "domestic disaster" on 
our hands, as we have in the farm community, trying to hold those 
families together, trying to allow them to handle some of their 
debt. ' 

We had emergent job programs, emergency training programs 
for steelworkers and people in the industrial sector; we have re- 
sponded in each and every one of those cases when the unemploy- 
ment figures, again, as. you point out, ran somewhere between 10 
and 15, 20 percent in concentrated areas. . 

No such action has been taken with lespect to the Indian na- 
tion, when they have lived constantly with unemployment figures 
that in the best of times as you point out, you know, are 30 per- 
cent, 25 percent, which far exceed some of the most depressed 
areas of this country. 

But, assimiing that you were in the best of times; when the 
timber industry was on its feet, and the mining was on its- feet, you 
still have a serious unemployment problem. I still am curious as to 
where you would put the emphasis? 

I mean, a lot of efforts have been made at economic development, 
and job training; and, as two of you pointed out, without a lot of 
results. And, I think that, when you talk about the Congress get- 
ting involved, even under those provisions that allow for mdian-mi- 
tiated prc^ams, there is substantial reluctance, itist as there is in 
the Congress after CETA, there is substantial reluctance to get in- 
volved in any kind of training program because Congress coiud not 
see the results. . » ' . 

I wonder if you might just take a moment to tell us where you 
think the real emphasis should be put in terms of economic devel- 
opment. ' 

Mr. Navarro. OK, well, first of all, I would like to go back, yoti 
know, the part of the statement you just made; and it would clear 
up for everylKxiy in the room here, and anybody that might read 
this report. 

The unemployment figures we gave you— they are not current. 
Thev have Ijstorically been that high. 
Chairman Miller. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Na\ ARRO. Even as you said it— "in the best of times." 

One of the problems with unemployment in the "best of times'*— 
well, there are several. Discrimination is one; we know it exists. It 
is a fact of life. It is something that we are dealing with with the 
TERO Program. 

Another thing is that there is lack of opportunity on and around 
reservations. You know, many reservations are isolated, so we have 
an environmental problem also. 
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Then we also have a peycholc^cal problem where we have a 
i^ystem that does not prepare people to deal with the change in en- 
vironment. In other words, as Ms. Walks-on-Top has said, "We 
have a system that teaches or tells people they cannot do it; it is 
not time for them; they are not able.'' These kinds of things. 

In other words, you are training a person to think that he is not 
able to compete, or to participate, and so on. 

So. you have got a whole— it is really a complex, I guess, problem 
here. One of the things we say is t^at we must put all these things 
t<^ether; we need to improve the education. We need to have our 
educational system prepared to deal with the changing environ- 
ment, the high technolc^ that is going on, and so on. 

We also need to work in the attitudhial— this must come from 
the tribe itself. You are dealing with change. We know when 
people do not have a future, they normally go back to the past. We 
know that the culture is important to all — culture and tradition is 
important to all people, but we also know that we must deal with 
the changing environment. 

Chairman Molbr. Let me ask you this: Yesterday, out on the 
Yakima Reservation, we were discussing education, and I thiiJc 
that we were told that there were a little more than 300 yoimg 
people from the reservation who are attending a 2-year collie, or 
4-year college, or graduate school, but with the clear understancQng 
that there was not going to be reservation-based employment for 
those people. 

And I just wonder if there is a recognition, to the extent there is 
a conflict between educational, goals and the intent of maintaining 
a culture and a reservation-based community? And how do you 
work that out with young people? 

Ms. OiJSON. That is a really hard question, and the reservations 
are so diverse, both from their isolation and the way they are set 

"Pa 

Our reservation is a little bit unique because after it was settled 
as a reservation, it was also open to the Homestead Act, so on our 
own reservation, we are cutm^mbered something like 10 to 1 by 
non-Indians; and, although we do not have a lot of Seattle-size 
cities, there are small towns, and there is business development 
there. 

Our attitude has been to, first of all, consider the diverse popula- 
tion of our own voung people. We have people that are here at the 
University of Washington, in engineering programs and business 
programs. 

On the other hand, we have kids that would have a hard time 
with vocational-technical school. I think, first of all, you have to 
address the diverse abilities of the kids, the diverse interest of the 
kids, and, in our particular situation, one of the best possible an- 
swers is to look at private sector employment on an Indian reserva- 
tion. 

We recognized years ago that the tribe could not possibly be the 
employer for all tribal members. .The next best solution, as far as I 
am concerned, is to look at the private sector, because we may 
have people who want to be beauticians, or we may have people 
who want to be foresters. We may have people that want to oe en- 
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gineers— well, we have the Corps of Engineei'S on and near the res- 
ervation. 

I think the only thing to do is look at private sector, and Federal 
employment that is already there and available. 

As far as economic development goes, it has not been a real big 
success on Indian reservations on federally funded projects. 

And, again, the reason for that is because the planning has not 
necessarily been done at the tribal level; it has been done at the 
Washington, DC level; and what we encourage on our reservation — 
and because of the TERO Program development in the last 3 or 4 
years, is the development of private bu .ess by individusd Vidians. 

That is something that has been noiv Jsten on our reservation 
until now because there has been no work ethic based on no jobs; 
and, so, now, as people be^ to develop a work ethic and become 
acquainted with opportunities available as a small business, pteople 
are beginning to take an interest in development of small business. 

Chairman MnxER. John, you had somethmg to add? 

Mr. Navarro. Yes; I wanted to add that, to give you a little more 
background on TERO, and to try to answer the question and put 
some, you know, some understanding from our part to you on the 
question, the TERO— when we fiinst started—and we learned 
through trial and error that the idea is relatively now, just a little 
over 7 years, 8 years old— and when we started this idea, our first 
thought was to protect and capture the opportunities that existed 
on the reservation. That is all we started to do, when we started 
the TERO Program. 

And then we learned very quickly that on most reservations 
there just are no opportunities, so the next step in our evolutionary 
process was just to go off the reservation. 

Now, tribal laws— we know that tribes have no jurisdiction off 
the reservation, so we learned how to use the Federal laws that ex- 
isted—once again, the Civil Rights Act, affirmative action, and we 
began to make immediate inroads; and we did get some token op- 
portunities in cities around Nez Perce and Papago, and Tucson, 
and places like that. We did make some prwress there. 

But then we found out what you just said: A lot of people do not 
wish to leave the reservation, fix fact, a lot of people do not like to 
leave their homes— period. The Midwest and the farming people 
are having the same Idnd of problems. 

So, we are faced with what do we do now? Do we stop at this 
point? 

^ We have control of the reservation. We can get some opportuni- 
ties off the reservation, some token thing. What we did was we said 
obviously the next step is then to bring opportunity to the reserva- 
tion. Now, it is easily said, not so easily done. 

As Donna said, economic development has been going on on res- 
ervations for years and years and years; but there has been some- 
thing missing. The thing that has been missing is the tribes and 
the Federal uovemment have not meshed; the development of the 
human resource to the job, to the economic development. I mean, I 
can tak3 you across this country to reservations where you have 
white elephants— I mean, business as they were guild planned, and 
so on, or to reservations that have flourishing, you know, or grow- 
ing businesses, but they are manned by non-Indian people. 

si 
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So, that is the thing that was missing. We have got to put all 
these three things together. First of all, capture the' opportunities 
or provide opportunities as they were supposed to be provided for 
Indian people on reservations— or local people, in this case. 

Then, aSao, we must— Indians are Americans, and entitled to 
every— all the other rights that all Americans are entitled to- 
equal emplcmnent opportimity off the reservation. 

And, third, we miist do a better job in the economic development 
and the development of resources on the reservations. We must de- 
velop them for their intended purpose, which is to provide stimulus 
to the local economy. 

So, those things are— and that is the approach that we are 
taking, the three steps of growth that we experience at TERO. 

Now, we still have instances where people will not leave, and 
there is no opportunity, and I do not know how it is done so that is 
a pretfy hard problem to deal with. 

1 thmk that on the Colville — I do not know how many college 
graduates that have been unemployed, but I know it is an extreme- 
ly high number, something in a couple of hundred people, with col- 
lie degrees that are not employed. 

So, again, we are looking at the capture and control on the reser- 
vation—you know, move off the reservation using the Federal laws 
and then bring opportunity to the reservation, but a controlled de- 
veloped there. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mike? 

Mr. LoWRY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am trying to follow this through. I think the testimony has all 
been excellent. 

Usually, we hear the highest, highest importance attached fjo 
havm^ a job. We must address the imemployment problem more 
eff^vely. And then, there is Indian preference :o that, with the 
TERO-type enforcement that is going on now, we can get the jobs 
for projects on the reservation. Tiiat obviously makes good sense — I 
think Congress would be very much m support of that. I think that 
makes sense. 

But, second, I am going to try to ask one question, and maybe 
ask everybody to answer it. Are there projects in existence now, or 
planned for the future, on reservations that will provide employ- 
ment oprcrtimities'* 

For off-reservation jobs, are the educational and skill-develop- 
ment opjportunities available to get off-reservation jobs? 

And, if they are not, should that education, skill level be offered 
on the reservation, or should it be offered in the public school 
system off reservation? 

Are there going to be projects? 

Ms. Olson. On our reservation, yes. 

Mr. LoWRY. What kind of projects would those be? 
. ^v9^^* projects that are coming up on our reserva- 

tion, I believe, over a &-year period, are federally fimded highway 
projects. 

Mr. LowRY. Going through the reservation? 
Mb. Olson. Right. Going right across the reservation in both di- 
rections. 

1P7 
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Mr. LowRY. And these would be interstates? 
Ms. Olson. Yes. 
Mr. LoWRY. OK. 

Ms. Olson. Are they interstates? We have such little roads in 
Idaho, I don't know what you call them. [Laughter.] 
Mr. LowRY. Well— they are public roads. 

All right, and, so, there are employment opportunities on those 
projects— but those projects will only last for so long. 
Ms. Olson. Yes. 

Mr. LoWRY. There are only going to be so many highways built 
across the Nez Perce Reservation. 
Ms. Olson. That's right. 

What we have tried to do in TERO was to be able to look 5 years 
down the road, mainly for purposes of tradning. 
Mr. LoWRY. Right. 

Ms. Ols on. So that if we have an employment assistance pro- 
gram, or JTPA funding, we can say, *'You go to truck driver's 
school, whatever." 

But, further than 5 years, I don't think even the people who plan 
those prmects know what is going to be coming up. We have a 
small 31-houKe HUD project, residential construction that will be 
happening this simmier. 

And there are 

Mr. LowRY. And that will be a housing project? 

Ms. Olson. It would be a housing project. In the spring, there 
will be a new elementary school constructed, on the reservation- 
public school constructed with impact aid moneys— Federal moneys 
for quite a large elementary school. 

So, construction has been one of the areas that has been easy for 
TERO to impact, because you can go in and say, "Do it or you are 
going to pay a fine; do it or you are shut down.' 

There is a real quick reaction. Usually positive on^the part of the 
contractor, so that has been also an area of real high interest. We 
do not make judgments about wople, whether they do not want to 
work i>ermanent or full tune, or not. But a lot of our male mem- 
bers still like to fish, to hunt, to have time to do some of those cul- 
tural and traditional things that maybe would interfere with a per-, 
manent, full-time job. So, we have had, I would say our greatest 
success in the area of construction. We have done job placements 
off reserration in Lewiston, ID. It is located 12 miles from our town 
of Lapwai, and we have done permanent full-time placements in a 
bank, in a couple of the depwtment stores that traditionally did 
not hire Indians, and most recently we began to work with the 
local newspaper, who has never had a minority. 

Mr. LoWRY. Now, where were those individuals educated? The 
ones who have now been placed in employment situations? 

Ms. Olson. Almost all of our tribal membership is located in the 
public school system. A good many of them go on to higher educa- 
tion, either a vo-tech or university system. 

Mr. LowRY. Is that assimilation a problem to American Indian 
heritage? You know the question of the assimilation and the herit- 
age and the tradition? 

Ms. Olson. Maybe I should defer to Mr. Slickpoo. That is a hard 
question. You could probably get 90 different opinions about that. 
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Mr. LowRY. Yes. 

Mr. SuCKPOO. like, as it was mentioned, earlier, that our reser- 
vation is not consolidated, like many of the other reservations; and 
because of the Homestead Act that we were affected by, we had a 
total of 750,000 acres that was a reservation at one time, a solid 
reservation. And because of the Dawes Act, this was soon depleted 
in acreages. We only maintained 10 percent of that total, probably 
100,000 acres of our individual allotments plus tribal land. 

Consequently, it brought in a lot of homesteaders that took select 
property and it more or less integrated our reservation with 
Indian, non-Indian; and the educationied system is pretty well inte- 
grated now. 

As you mentioned, you know, the question about the problem of 
m aintai n ing our culture. I have always strongly felt that if it had 
not been for our culture, we would have probably fell apart a long 
time ago. So, I do feel that the culture is our native language, et 
cetera, is an important part of our lifestyle, as well as trying to 
compete with the non-Indian world. 

Because of the limited economic opportunities and because of 
their areas that have not been fully developed yet on the reserva- 
tion, and because of the fact that select lands were taken by non- 
Indians and not necessarily by the Indians, as has been proven in 
other parts of the United States, where scrap land, desert land, 
sagebrush land was given to the Indians as a reservation, while the 
prime lands were given to the non-Indians. 

Eventually, these lands became valuable to these tribes, although 
they have not been fully developed yet. They found oil; they found 
gold; they found other mineral resources. 

Where, in our case, we are not as fortunate, just like many other 
Indian reservations; we do not have the same opportunities as 
some of these other Indian tribes do. Consequently, we do not have 
the resources, you might say, to offer adequate employment from 
the tribal point of view so we have to depend on the private sector, 
which, again, as I mentioned, is competitive. 

Because of the drastic cuts that the Federal Government has 
made, a lot of the Indian tribes, including my tribe, as wdl as the 
people in our area, have felt the impact. There is less Federal con- 
struction work being offered now, which offered employment oppor- 
tunities, such as on highways, construction cf dams, and what not. 

Those things are maybe past history now. Consequently, the un- 
employment rate, the families that have to meet the payments of 
their homes through the HUD programs, have to upkeep the pay- 
ments of those homes. They have to upkeep the rate of high, high 
rate of electricity, but still going up. They have to, of course, pro- 
vide for their subsistence, as well, for the families. 

So, we have been getting an increasing number of requests for 
welfare cases through our tribal resource, tribal funds, which again 
the tribal revenue is just not that great to offset the needs of these 
people. 

So, consequently, what do they do? They have to depend on the 
State, and the State, again, is cutting down on their budget, espe- 
cially in the field of education. 
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Ana it IS just becoming a big political football, and at the ex- 
pense of the electors, the voters; and I really— I do not know, it is 
kind of hurting. 

Mr, LovTRY. Well, I think you have answered that difficult ques- 
tion very well. 

Mr. SuiCKPOO. And, as mentioned, you know, when our young 
people have to sit idle, they have got nothing else to resort to but 
to drug and alcohol; and we do not want to see that. 

Mr. LowRY. I promised the chairman that I will not go into edito- 
rials on this. One of the effects of Gramm-Rudman is that it signifi- 
cantly cuts every one of those projects. They are among the 35 per- 
cent of the programs that are on the chopping block— from housing 
to transportation to water quality. 

Chairman Miller. Employment training, education. 

Mr. LovsTRY. Employment training is ako among the 35 percent 
of the programs that when it is ail said and done carry the big 
brunt of Gramm-Rudman. We need to get a good look at what is 
happening in this country. 

Chairman Miller. But that does not mean that there are not 
other things we will be doing. 

Yes, sir, John? 

Mr. Navarro. OK, I would like to comment on your question. 
No. 1, you asked about education. It really does not make any dif- 
ference where the source is— if it is public, or either Federal educa- 
tion 

Mr. LowRY. Right. 

Mr. Navarro [continuing]. The system has failed. 

It is not, you know, producing individuals that are prepared to 
meet the demands of the changmg environment. It is as simple as 
that. 

One of the reasons it is failing is that even if you do have a good 
system, if we are at the back end, you have no employment oppor- 
tunity. In other words, the kids cannot realize their expectations; 
they are doomed to fail— why bother going to school? 

I have been involved in manpower for over 20 years, and I have 
met, you know, Indian kids and Indian adults that have gone 
through 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, you know, training programs where at 
the back end, there was never a job. 

Mr. LowRY. Right. 

Mr. Navarro. In fact, the only way they could feed their family 
was with the stipend that they received from the training. 
Mr. LowRY. Right. 

Mr. Navarro. So, we have — you know the system— we have a 
problem with that. 

As far as, is there opportunity on reservations? There are a lot of 
federally funded projects; we talked about that; and you know. 



Please keep in mind that even thougii the activity is going on 
without the TERO, without enforcement of tribal and Federal laws, 
tribes have not received or had access to the opportunity, and we 
have had resistance from the Federal agencies. 

The Federal Highway Administration— we have had a lot of re- 
sistance from the States; we had resistance from HUD, from all 
these people that are doing work on reservations, they are sup- 



then there is a lot of activity 
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posed to provide, you know, full compliance of the specs and the 
law— bidian pref is one of the specs; also the law. 

So, we have got some activity, but we are not receiving the enti- 
tlements of two jolw. 

And the next thing is, there is a lot of job opportunities around 
reservations. You know, some reservations are right in the middle 
of Main Street— on the Salt River, for example, in Arizona, it is 
right in Scottsdale, AZ. 

I mean, that Scottsdale/Phoenix is booming, and the tribe is GO- 
TO percent unemployed. So, once again the system is not providing 
an access. The educational system, the discriminatory problems, 
and so on. 

So, when we are trying to do at TERO, is we feel that— and we 
feel the education systems should be putting out people, providing 
them— you know, preparing them with a choice— preparing them 
to compete, and that gives them the choice to stay on the reserva- 
tion, or leave the reservation, if they wish. 

That is the key, choice. 

Mr. LowRY. Yes; and I think what you have been saying on this 
makes a lot of sense. 

I^Vb look at Scottsdale; in other words, where it's booming, and 
yet still there is 70 percent tmemployment— in that case, are the 
Indians who are looking for work adequately trained to take the 
job if all the other things were being applied correctly, if the laws 
were being applied correctly? 

Mr. Navarro. At this pomt, thev are not adequately trained, and 
one of the reasons is, they said, ''Why bother training, preparing 
yourself if Americans were to keep you out— mainstream America 
is going to, you know, keep you out.** 

So, once again, it is a combination of a lot of thinp that is caus- 
ing this nonpreparedness. 

Mr. LowRY. Does the tax credit or the Jobs Training Partnership 
Act working out? 

Mr. Navarro. Yes; we would probably be employed— that is 
working; that is a good incentive to the employer. Again, once 
again, we are just barely now learning how to use that thing. 

Mr. LowRY. Right. 

Mr. Navarro. But it does work. 

Mr. LowRY. But a program where you have got the job, and you 
have got the training— they kind of all go together, training and 
educational. Are these going together? 

Mr. Navarro. Yes. 

Mr. LowRY. Is that right? 

Mr. Navarro. Yes; it is. 

Mr. LowRY. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Does anybody else care to comment on that 
question by Congressman Lowry? 
Ms. King. Well, mine ties in somewhat 

There are, in fact, a lot of things going on on the Colville Reser- 
vation that are positive. We are trying to do a lot of things with 
our resources that we have, our natural resources. We have, pri- 
marily, timber resources, but there are other resources that we are 
looking at, and we are all working on developing. 
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For example, we have a CTEC Board, which is a board made up 
of individuals that are experts in the areas of economic enterprises 
and development. 

We have just started a small mill on the reservation, which is 
completely contrary to what is going on in the timber industry; but 
it is to develop plain products. 

We will not see any real dire:.^ benefit for a while, but nonethe- 
less, it is an enterprise that we have to go up to, and is in oper- 
ation. 

We arb looking at other develpments right now, and that is 
within the tourism industry. There is a lot of excellent opportimity 
within our area for tourism development. There is going to be a 
huge resort developed m the Cascade Mountains, a ski resort. What 
we are looking at is other tourism opportunities on the reservation 
^ directly related to Lake Roosevelt above Grand Coulee Dam, and 
south of the food and fruit industry. 

This is an option that we have not fully been able to develop be- 
cause of funding. 

So. we have to look at the private sector as well as the Federal 
Government for funding to develop these opportimities. What we 
decide on without a lot of strings attached. 

I would like to say that there have been task forces set up by the 
President to look at these economic opportunities on the reserva- 
tions, and a lot of recommendations came out of these task forces, 
but nothing has been implemented. 

I would say that, again, we should look at some of these things 
fliat have been developed, some of these positions that have been 
developed by the Indian people themselves, and marry the two. 

We have some people that are at the top of the line in banking, 
m industrial development, in mining, in oil— I would like to have 
some consultations with those people, look .at what our resources 
are on our little reservations throughout the United States, and 
give us some consultation and advice on how to get these things 
going. 

This could be funded by the Federal Government, as well as 
foundations. 

So, there are opportunities at home, and I would like to stay 
there. 

Ms. W/iLKS-ON-Top. In the spring, this coming spring, we will 
break ground on a multimillion dollar school on the reservation. 
We feel fairly comfortable that we do have people skilled enough to 
take care of those jobs, and we do have a on the reservation 
which is very effective. 

In fact, they are self-supporting, at least the program is self-sup- 
porting to the taxes that he imposes on the contractors on the res- 
ervation. 

We have a HUD housing construction going on iight now, and 
the only thing that we foresee the need for training in the future is 
in woodworking. We have a lot of partially trained carpenters who 
are interested in working at Columbia Mfanufacturing, which pro- 
duces oak and hardwood cabinets. That is the area which we have 
prepared an application for funding for a vocational educational 
program for 2 years to train 90 people in this field. 
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When Columbia Manufacturing is offered a capacity, hopefully 
in the very near future, we will have 92 people employed there. We 
would like them to all be tribal members, if possible. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much for your testimony, all 
the members of the panel; and I appreciate your taking your time 
and the effort to come and share some of your thoughts and your 
suggestions with us. 

Thank you, very, very much. 

The next panel that the committee will hear from is made up of 
the Honorable Jeannette Whitford, who is the chief judge of the 
Coeur D'Alene Tribe in Idaho; Marie Star, accompanied by Diane 
Star— Marie is the director of the Muckleshoot Youth Home in 
Auburn, WA; and Diane is the houseparent with the youth home; 
Cheryl Henderson Peters, who is a project coordinator from the 
Skokomish Sexual Abuse Prevention and Treatment Project for the 
Skokomish Tribe in Washington; and Lucy Shaffer-Peterson, who is 
the vice chairman of the Skokomish Tribe in Washington. 

Welcome to the committee. 

Any prepared statements that you have will be put into the 
record in their entirety; please proceed in the manner m which you 
are most comfortable, and we take you in the order in which we 
called your name. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JEANNETTE E. WHITFORD, CHIEF JUDGE, 
COEUR D'ALENE TRIBE, IDAHO 

Judge Whttford. I am Jeannette Whitford from the Coeur 
D Alene Tribe, and I have been listening to the previous panel. All 
I want to say is amen to everything they have said, because we 
have tried all sorts of things. 

My apijroach is going to be a little different, and I hope a little 
more positive approach to some of the things that are happening 
on the reservation. 

The Coeur D* Alene Reservation is very small compared to the 
Colville and the Nez Perce, and you have heard from those people. 

The area of our reservation is just over 68,000 acres. We have a 
membership of just over 1,100 Indians; about two-thirds of these 
people live off of the reservation, and about a third of them live on 
the reservation. 

The pool of people that we work with is around 600. We are a 
non-IRA tribe; we have a tribal constitution that was approved 
August 8, 1947. 

One of the things that I am going to share with you is right out 
of one of our agreements, and this is an excerpt from tribal agree- 
ment, dated Idaho Territory, March 26, 1887. 

And this hearing was conducted by Commissioners John B. 
Wright, Gerard W. Daniels, and Henry w. Andros; agent Benjamin 
F. Moore; interpreter Robert Flett; witness AC. Kmg; signed by 
Chief Andrew Saltice and 88 other men of the tribe of Coeur 
D*Alene in Spokane. 

The reason I am sharing this with you is to sort of give you an 
inside of how the tribe felt about the families on our reservation; 
and this is article 12 out of this particular document, and I will 
quote: 
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°^2f^ property of the Indians, parties hereto, no 
female of the Coeur D'Alene Tnbe shaU be allowed to many any white man unless, 
before said marriage is solemnized, said white man shall give such evidence of his 
Character or morality and industry as shall satisfy the agent in charge, the minister 
a»i^^Al^e * he is a fit peraon to reside among the 

And it is fiirtiier agreed that Stephen E. Liberty, Joseph Peavey, Patrick Nixon, 
and Julien Bputelher, white men wlio have married Indian women, and with their 
families reside on the Coeur D'Alene Reservation are permitted to remain thereon, 
they being subject, however, to all laws, rules, and regulations of the Commissioners 
of Indian Affairs apphcable to Indian people. 

And if we had abided by this particular law, we probably womd 
not be having the problems that we are now. [Laughter.] 
Chairman Miller. That is a tough test. 

Judge Whttpord. One of the things that I would like to sort of 
dweU a Uttle bit on. We have heard a lot about the cultural back- 
ground, and some of the effects that this has had on the families; 
and one of the things that the Coeur D'Alene people did was that 
they embraced Catholicism from a very early stage, and in this 
same Commissioner report there is a reference to the Coeur 
D Alene Tnbe as being a very progressive tribe. 

We had schools, and the men cut their hair short; they built 
homes, multistory homes; they farmed. Their younger people were 
dr^sed very modish, and it was about the Gibson girl era—they 
had ribbons m their hair and the small wair.tline, the whole thmg. 

But through the years, the things that had the most impact on 
the tnbe were thmgs like the Allotment Act, where we had people 
that were farming up to 2,000 acres, and all of a sudden with the 
AUotment Act, these landholdings were cut down 160 acres, and a 
lot of these people experienced a setback financially. 

So, the other influence that has to do with the land— we are pri- 
marily an agricultural-based economy on the reservation; we do 
nave tiniber, and we have other things, but it is basically agricul- 
ture; and this is embraced by the tribe— that is why they pros- 
pered. That IS when the allotments, the original aUotments went 
mto heuBhip, and they were divided up. Then the people stopped 
workmg, and what they did was sit and wait. They became depend- 
ent on the U.S. Government for services such as; they had their 
crops sold for them, and then they got a monthly dole to live on. 

oo, people sort of stopjped working. 

In my generation, I think the greatest influence was World War 
11, when our young men went away to war, and they were exposed 
to all kmds of hfestyles and other ways of— and other cultures, and 
they came home and they found a lot of things that were missing, 
or they were not satisfied with things that were happening at 
home. ^ 

greatest disasters for the Indians was the era, 
the Eisenhower era, the new era for American Indians, and I think 
nis idea was to mamstream us, and people have been doing this. 

In wave after wave, they h^ve tried to mainstream us. and we 
are still here. 

I myself am a third generation person. It was my griindparents' 
that were placed on the reservation, and I am also first generation 
back oft of the reservation. 

Now, I am back working for the tribe. 
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That uniqueness is I was raised in the culture, with the language 
being the primary language in the home, the English language 
being a second language, and French being a third language. I ordy 
remember two or three words now of the French; and I thought 
this was the way everyone lived. 

On the Coeur D'Alene Reservation, one of the innovative pro- 
grams that we had— and this took very carefUl planning— was a 
shelter program imder the Indian Child Welfare Act. 

Our tribe embraced the tidian Child Welfare Act from its incep- 
tion, so we had an agreement in place at a very early stage. 

Our first and second grant applications were funded, and this 
was to establish foster care homes on the reservation. Our third 
grant program was not funded, because we were still trying to es- 
tablish foster care homes. 

However, when it came to the fourth year grant period, based on 
my experience and having a real good staff to work with, we devel- 
oped a shelter program primarily oased on the experience we have 
in the YWCA or battered 'women and children shdters across the 
country^and I am sure you are familiar with these things. 

So, we based the concept on this premise, but tailorra it to our 
needs. We are a small tnbe, so our shelter would— maximum was 
to have six children. We had houseparents and alternate housepar- 
ents, a part-time profeM3sional person that was trained to work with 
children and youth, which was a very valuable program for us be- 
cause it gave us access to families. 

We felt that if we had to remove a child and shelter them there 
were other problems in the family that needed to be addressed. So, 
as a court i^tem, this gave us leverage to deal with those families; 
and what we did, as we would mobilize all the resources available 
to us, from the tribe and from the State— and when I say the tribe, 
we could staff a familsr with multiproblems; we could send someone 
to substantive use, which would be mandatory under a court order. 

We could tap into other resources, such as education, job develop- 
ment, job training, whatever we needed to try to keep that family 
together. 

Unfortunately, in the second year of our operation it was very 
successful. It was a model for other tribes, because our budget was 
$50,000, and we maximized it. It was a very small amount. And out 
of that $50,000, we had to pay $3,000 to the tribe as indirect cost, or 
a maximuna budget of $47,000; and yet we had a model program. 

This took very careful planning, very careful budgeting, but it 
was a successful program. 

Halfway through our second year, there was a change in the 
staff, and we had a very unusual turnover in staff, I might say; and 
a political appointee was placed in the position as the director of 
the program; and this person could not carry the responsibilities of 
the program, and we have lost our grant for 1985-86. 

We nave mobilized again, and we have, now have three licensed 
homes through the State, and we have two volunteer homes. We 
work very closely with the State health and welfare people, but in 
northern Idaho, they are very limited in money and facilities and 
personnel. 

There are a lot of innovating things that we do, as a tribe— for 
instance, ourpolice force are £ul cross commissioned, and, to give 
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you a for instance, I was having lunch with three police officers 
from three different jurisdictions, tribal states and county; and 
when a call came in, they all got up and left, so I was sitting by 
myself. 

But we have to do this in our commxmity because of the geo- 
graphic area, geographic spread. If we do not cooperate with State 
people, they cannot give the service that they need to give to their 
people; nor can we give the service that we need to give to our 
people. 

So, this cross deputization gives us their coverage. 

But we also do this with the food bank. Our food bank, our food 
services. Commodity Foods, is for the total community, both Indian 
and non-Indian; and that— another plan that we have in the 
hopper is a communitj health program, to serve the total commu- 
mty, not just the Indian community, but also the non-Indian com- 
munity. 

We have foimd with this kind of cooperation that we can stretch 
our dollars and get more mileage from it, and better service. It is 
also good public relations. ' 

The only recommendation that I would have is to scrutinize the 
criteria that is now being used in the Indian Child Welfare Act 
grants to tribes. I really take issue with the idea that we have to 
compete for these small pots of money. I believe that, if the tribe 
has a successful program and that they are maximizing their ef- 
forts and the mon3y that they do get, that these are the tribes that 
should be funded. 

Ap a tribe, and as a small tribe, we cannot p]ay the numbers 
game. It is really difficult for us to play the numbers game, based 
on population. It has to be program; it has to be impact; it has to 
be another kind of criteria. 

I think that this act provides a vehicle, an existent vehicle so 
that you gentlemen, as Congressmen, and the Senators and tlie 
lawmakers do not have to introduce a new Illation but to see 
there are more funds put into the pot under any Child Welfare 
Act, because this way, we can take care of our children, our youth, 
and families, with some coordination, some careflil planning. 

But we cannot do it on the limited dollars that we ai'e getting 
now; or if we are threatened from year to year that we are going to 
be fimded, or not funded, dependir*; on how we dot our Fs or where 
we place our commas in our grant applications. 

Chamnan Mnx£R. Thank you. 

Marie, Diane. 

[Prepared statement of Jeannette E. Whitford:] 
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Prepared Statmsnt of Hon. Jbannktte E. Whitford, Cobur D*Albnb Tribal 

Court 
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Exerpt from Tribal" Agreement datod, Idaho Territory, March 26, 1387. 
Hearings conducted by CoiBtnissioners, John V. Wright, Jarred H. 
Daniels and Henry W. Apdrews, 
Agent, Benjamin S. Moore 
Interpreter, Robert Flett. 
Witness, A. C. King 

Signed by Chief Andrew Saltice and 88 other men of the Tribe, 
Coeur d'Alene and Spokane, 
ARTICLE 12 

"In order to protect the morals and property of the Indians, parties 
hereto, no female of the Coeur d'Alene Tribe shall be allowed to 
marry any white man unless, before said marriage is solemnized, said 
white man shall give such evidence of his character for morality 
and industry as shall satisfy the agent in charge, the minister 
in charge, and the chief of the tribe that he is a fit person to 
reside iinong the Indians, and it is farther agreed that Stephen E. 
Liberty, Joseph Peavey, Patrick Nixon and Julian Boutellier, white 
men who have married Indian women and with their families reside 
on the Coeur d'Alene Reservation, are permitted to remain thereon, 
they being subject; however, to all laws, rules and regulations 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs applicable to Indian 
reservations," 

In the report submitted to President Harrison, the Commissioners 
stated that the Coeur d'Alene insisted that this concern stated in 
Article 12 be included in this agreement. 

Article 12 of the Coeur d»Alene Agreement encompases the care 
and feelings of the tribe toward their women, their land and the 
morality of the people residing on the reservation. 
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A story known to all the tribal members was the dream of the 
old chief, Circling Raven, fortelling the coming of the Black Robes 
made the Coeur d*Alenes receptive to Catholicism. 

The catharisis with Catholicism and the cultural spiritual 
belief were not that djvergent. The tribe believed in the super- 
natural power of all things, animate and inanimato. That how 
you treated people and things determined your afterlife. 

The Coeur d'Alene at the time of the signing of their agreements 
with the United States Government were considered very progressive 
by the standards of living in the 1^80' s. They had schools, they 
farmed, they built multi-storied homes, the men cut their hair, the 
younger men and women, products of the Catholic schools dressed 
very modish. 

They adopted the norms of an agriculture society - then there 
was the allotment act, which partioned the larger farms to 160 acre 
allotments and retarded the financial standards of some of the 
members. 

When the original allotment holders began to die and the land 
allotments became divided into fractionated heirship holdings, this 
again created changes in the family structures and income. People 
stoped doing their own farming. 

The result was dependency on the Government's services through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The adverse effect of dependency 
destroys initiative, and the waiting; waiting to receive an allowance 
from the Bureau. Crop income doled out/portioned in monthly amounts. 

In my generation. World War II had a great influence on the 
people the young men enlisting in the military. Returning home 
after exposure to other kinds of experiences arrd life styles. 
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This true of the people that left the reservation to work in 
the national defense industry. 

Eisenhower •s "New Era for Indians" was a disaster tor the 
Indians and the United States Government - see the results of the 
termination of trusteeship for the Klamath and Menominee 
Reservations. Relocation of tribal members to urban areas was 
not exactly a success for the expenditures involved. 

In that period of uncertainty, we experienced a gradual 
break dovm of family structures, an increase in single teen 
'pregnancy, single mother, head of households with multiple 
children, now three and four generations. 

For a brief time with the spirit of the "New Frontiers" and 
the availability of funds for education, and other programs. 
The tribe experienced a sense of well being. There was a feeling 
that anyone who wanted to work could have a job on the reservation* 
We all that Canelot did not last. 

Now the Catholic Church and Catholic mores have been eroded, 
we are seeing young people from families that embraced Catholicism 
from the 1800 's breaking away from the Catholic Church. To 
some extent the emphasis just on Catholicism has been replaced 
by other kinds of spiritual thinking. 

The Coeur d»Alene Tribe has had their State Agreement with 
the Idaho State Department of Health and Welfare in place 
since 1980. The Governing Body, Tribal Council adopted a resolu- 
tion incorporating Public Law 95-608, the Indian Child Welfare 
Act into the Tribal Code. This gave the Tribal Court the 
authority to implement the tenents of the Act in its work. 

One of the results has been the establishment of a 
Juvenile Justict System, that is now about four years old. 
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The Tribal Court's experience Mith grant applications under 
P« L. 95-608 has been; the first two spplications were funded to 
secruit foster care homes on the reservation, the third grant ap- 
plication Mas rejected. The tribe had not been able to recruit 
foster care homes. The fourth grant application Masfundew. 

The fourth grant application Mas very innovative - this Mas 
based on my experiences in the Young Women's Christian Association, 
as a local Board Member and as a National Board Member. The YWOA 
of the USA has a chain of emergency shelters across thecountry 
for Battered Momen and children. We used thisexperience to tailor 
a program to care for the children of the tribe in a crisis sit- 
uation. 

The result was a model crisis Shelter program, using an exist- 
ing facility. A Government/Tribal House that had been used as a 
day care eenter. The staff consisted of Houseparents and alternate 
house parent, part time. A part time counselor, Mith professional 
creditials to work Mith children and youth. 

The grant Mas minimal $50,000.00, a year, actual $47,000.00, 
with $5,000.00 retained by the Tribal Council as indirect cost. 

The shelter capacity Mas six children maximum, it Mas filled 
to capacity most of the time from the day the doors Mere open. 
The shelter Mas designed to give short term care, hoMever some of 
the children could not be returned Mlthout adjustments in the family 
unit. 

With the child or children in the shelter and the inhouse 
counselor, it gave the Tribal Court the leverage to address the 
problems of the family, if there Mas a reason to shelter a child 
there were other problems in the family. 
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We mobilized all the resources available from tribal programs, 
such as substance abuse, Indian health services for physical and 
mental health, the Education Department, employment assistance, and 
the Idaho State Health and Welfare resources. This at times re- 
quired staffing multi-problem children and families to expedite 
services and prevent duplication of services. This way of work 
maximized all the services available, and kept the costs contained 
within the $50,000.00 grant. 

Unfortunately in our second year of operating the shelter 
program, there was a change in personnel. The Program Director 
left under unusual circumstances. The new director was a political 
appointee and was not able to carry the responsibility and the 
tribe's grant application for fiscal year 1985-86 was not funded 
anc' the shelter was closed. 

We have again mobilized to try to maintain our services to 
the children and youth of the tribe. We now have three foster 
care homes, licensed by the State of Idaho and two volunteer homes. 
However, this is not adquate, when we need to shelter a child its 
a scramble to find a place within this structure. The crisis 
shelter service is a critical need. 

The funds provided by Public Law 95-608, Indian 
Child Welfare Act, had a great impact on the services provided 
by the Coeur d'Alene Tribe through the tribal court to the people 
within in the jurisdiction of the tribe. 

We sincerely urge this Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families of the United States House of Representatives, 
to recommend an increase in funding under P.L. 95-608. This Act 
has approprations included in the Act. It cao be a v"»hlcle to 
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provide needed services to Indiah children, youth and families* 

The criteria for funding under P.L. 95*608 has to be 
scrutinized. Tribes should not have to compete for limited 
funds available. Programs with high impact and service should 
be funded — perhaps some means of basic standards on management 
could be implemented. 

Additional factors affecting our reservation and families 
are the people. Tribal members and non--tribal Indians moving 
unto the reservation, attracted by low cost rental housing 
and ownership homes. People are out of jobs in urban areas 
and come to the reservation to further add to the existing high 
\anemployment, estimated at 80%. 

The Coeur d*Alene Reservation is located in Northern 
Idaho* This part of the state is a depressed area. With 
the closing of the mines, the timber industry and slow-low market 
value of grain crops. 

One of the bright spots on the Reservation is the Tribal 
School, the schcol is partially subsidized from the Tribal 
Cigarette Tax. 

The enrollment in the Tribal School is 68 pupils, first 
through eight-grao "»s and 34 preschool and kindergarten children. 
Enrollment is open, however, there are only four non- Indian 
students in the school. 

The Coeur d*Alene Indian language is taught in the class 
room and there is an attempt to give the children a regular 
cultural experience, drumming and singing traditional songs, 
tribal dress and dancing. 
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The younger parents seem to be more interested in the 
quality of education available to their children. They realize 
that education holds the promise of better employment options 
for their children* 

Respectfully submitted* 

I Chief Judge (/ 

VCoeur d'Alene Tribe of Idaho 
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STATEMENT OP MARIE STARR, DIRECTOR, MUCKLESHOOT 
YOUTH HOME, AUBURN, WA, ACCOMPANIED BY DIANE STARR, 
HOUSEPARENT, MUCKLESHOOT YOUTH HOME, AUBURN, WA 

Ms. Marie Starr. Good morning, Chairman Miller and Congress- 
man Lowry. 

My name is Marie Starr, and I am the director of the Muckle- 
shoot Yquth Home and the foster care programs. I am also on the 
tribal council and serve on committees at the tribal level dealing 
with social and health services as well as natiural and hmnan re- 
sources. 

We are a small tribe in King County, and we have a service pop- 
ulation of about 2,200. The tribe has a Head Start Program, and we 
have a clinic that provides some medical care to children and 
adults. 

We have a senior citizen program that provides three hot meals 
a week for some of the seniors. We have a housing program that is 
a rental program, and we have found that we have a lot of prob- 
lems in that area since we are usually in clustered areas and that 
is families in their own clustered areas, and now the families are 
put into one area, but there are 40 units there. 

So. we are finding ;that we have a lot of problems with the fami- 
lies in dealing with children and drug and alcoholic abuse there. 

And I have been asked u) speak to you today about children and 
families that we work with, the programs and services available 
through the youth home, and where the children go when they 
leave the youth home. 

When we open^ our doors over 7 years ago, we were one of 
three Indian group homes in the State of Washington. Now, we a;e 
the only group, Indian group home in the State. 

When we first opened our doors, our residents were children 
from the Muckleshoot community. Soon, we had teenagers from Se- 
attle and Tacoma. After hassling with the State courts to establish 
guardianship and working with one of the fathers to our tribal and 
BIA Social Service Program, we had an interstate compact so that 
we could approve placement for children that were from the State 
of Oregon, and the Siletz Tribe, so the children were placed at 
Siletz with their grandfather. 

And the children that we have at the group home come from the 
Yakima Tribe, Duwamish. We have had a young man from the 
Hopi Tribe; we have had Blackfeet, Spokane, Sauk-Suiattle, Arapa- 
ho. 

And we have had several children from the Alaskan Natives, and 
a couple of children from the Squamish Band in British Columbia. 

So, our children have had roots in seven States and one Canadi- 
an Provmce. We have had some of our children that were placed in 
care in Providence, RI, and in Wisconsin; and I have gone back and 
picked those children up and brought them back to Muckleshoot. 

Many of the children that we have in our programs have been in 
the State syBtem for a number of years. Tnese kids have a real 
hard time trustme adults, and some of these children have come 
back to the group home. 

Many of our older children have been in the system for much of 
their lives, moving from foster home to foster home xmtil they give 
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o/.ever being mth a family. A quick scan of our records 
show that, we have kids commg from aU types of family back- 
grounds: 

Livmg with parents, i3; children that Uve with one who is di- 
vorced or separated; hvmg with one parent; having both parents 
Ti^^',P^^°*^ have been terminated for eight of those 

ciuldren; hviM with one— we have four broken adoptions. 

Those are the hardest chUdren we have to deal with because 
tney have a feelmg-they are teenagers-and they have a feeline 
that no one reaUy wants them, and it is a hard tune to get those 
Soti ' behevmg that there are people that reaUy care for 

We have three young men at the group home now that are from 
failed adoption, and we have a real hard time keeping them. They 
have problems m school; they have problems with the children, be- 
cause they cannot deal with the problems that they have with 
themselves, m hkmg themselves and caring for themselves, and 
thinkingthatother people care for them. 

Children of all ages are of all ages when they come to us. We 
fif«l • ^ infants that we have picked up from the hospital, and 
those infants we have had with us for probably 2 years before they 

Sr^gSSdiSLwp P^**'^ 

„n^[t J7 *° '"^^ x*^® parents of all of the children in the 
youth home. Some parents are not available because of distance, di- 
w!« we_ encourage all long distance to call col- 

iv^r^ • *i "® mamtamed; and we attempt to work with 

them via the telephone. 

Parents are encouraged to visit as often as they are able, and 
children s visits to fanuly homes if that is available for them. Noth- 
mgmakes us Iiappier than if those children go home. 

Other services we provide in addition to 24-hour residential care 
or respite care or stay at the youth home for several hours, or 
maybe up to a week. Thw is usually needed when the parents are 
going through a cnsis and cannot handle both the children and the 
cnsis* 

f "^T^^ ^^^}^^ *° famUies in crisis, usually a one-parent 
family. That could be a couple of hours or maybe up to a week. 

We have culturally relevant recreation including pow-wows, tour- 
namente, as we are right in the hub of the activities at Muckle- 
u^T- Va\^^- *° community center, and there is a base- 
bfil field behind us, so dunng the summer months, there is base- 
ball gcmg on; m the wmter months, there is basketball, plus thev 
have pow-wows once a month there. 

„Net^;°'^^f-thr?ugh our program, we have developed stable 
working relationships with social service programs providers from 
tnbes— various States' educational, social service, and justice serv- 
stetT^ provides services for us in several 

i,„n'*^l°*^?°*r'^r^°^./^P^* community often allows us to 

know about the family'i problem early enough so that we can get 
to the family before there is an out-of-home placement, and to fmd 
relative placement for the child if that is needed. 
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Foster care—we discovered early in our operation that some chil- 
dren were ready for a family sooner than their famiUes were ready 
for them, and they had no famUy available. We needed to be a 
to^r placement agency, as well as providing group care. 

We are cipently a certified child-placing agency, and are super- 
visiM mne foster homes. Several homes have been Kcensed because 
the istate did not see them being closely enough related to the child 
bemg placed. 

Several others were licetised because the kids themselves went 
out into the community and developed a relationship with those 
famiUes, so those homes— we Kcensed those homes for those chil- 
dren. Ihat 18 one of the unique things about the program is that 
kids are able to go out mto the community. 

These are children that are not from Muckleshoot; they are from 
some other reservations, and they can go out into the community 
and develop a relationship-either through their own children, or 
just because they play basketbaU or basSaU. So they are not luds 
that we can just take a place; these are kids that have developed a 
relationship with a family, and that fanuly has wanted them, so 
that IS a real umque part of our progvam. 

And the Muckleshoot Tribe is a member of the Northwest Inter- 
tribal C!ourt System. There is a total of 13 tribes that belong to 
^ so we are provided a judge and prosecutor. 

The court services both myself and the caseworker at the youth 
home, can, and do act as presenting officers in the tribal youth 
court for cases mvolvmg child abuse and neglect. 

We make recommendations to the court concerning case plan 
placement, return to parents. We also work with the parents to 
Help them follow the case plan, and have the care of then- children 
returned to them. 

In several cases, jurisdiction of the Muckleshoot children were 
transterred to the tribal court from the State courts. 

in several other cases, our tribal court petitioned other tribal 
MucSeshoot" over their children who were in care at 

In other cases, the tribes a some distance have asked the Muckle- 
shoot to mtervene on their behalf in the State courts and also have 
jurisdiction over thdr children transferred from the State to the 
Muckleshoot Tribal Court. 

Several of the above services show our functions in the communi- 
ty-extended family for those who do not have family in the commu- 
nity. One of the thmgs that we have found in our children that 
have been placed in long-term foster care have lost the extended 
amUy concept; so that is one of the functions of the Muckleshoot 
Youth Home is that we are a part of that extended family, to those 
families that have been part of the program. 

Some mention should be made of our financial backing. As we 
are certified by the State of Washington, we are eligible for finan- 
ci^ assistance for our children in both group and in foster care. 

However, the State retains the right to fund placement of those 
children who meet their placement criteria. We have provided tem- 
porary shelter to many children who have met the State's criteria. 
We have abo applied for and received annual grants through the 
Indian Child Welfare Act to help support those aspects of the 
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group home program not covered by the State reimbursement for 
placement 

While we have been fortunate to receive some Indian child wel- 
fare funding, we have had difficulties convincing the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to award us the level of funding we need to operate 
the group home because of the increases over the years; and we 
have had the same amoimt from ^e Bureau of Indian A]fFairs for 
the last 3 years. And the State support is continually being re- 
duced; the BIA has not increased our budget in 5 years, even 
though we have requested it and dociunented the need. 

The children leave the group home to go to the following place- 
ments: 

Children who have been in our care have gone to their parents, 
and that is numbers of 32. Belative placements have been 20; 
Muckleshoot foster homes have been 6; guardianships are 4; other 
foster care, 13; other systems [juvenile justice], 7; turned 18, 11; we 
have had 2 that are "on the nm"; and we have 7 ongoing. 

As stated by others, we have been stru^ling with the high drop- 
out rate, and this year the tribe has a kmdei^garten program. We 
had hopes of having a tribal and controlled school. Because of fund- 
ing, we were only able to get kindergarten program; we wanted 
from K through 3. 

We had a 3-year planning grant to develop the school from the 
groimd up, develop the curricmum so that it is culturally related to 
the children. We worked with Washmgton State School of Instruc- 
tion so that we could get the Superintendent of Instruction so that 
we could make sure that bur children would have the quality edu- 
cation that they needed, and, you know, we still have hopes of 
giving our children quality education* 

We worked with the school district in our area for the past 10 
years or more in a conMnittee trying to figure out why we have 
such a high dropout rate; and the dropout rate goes up to as much 
as 75 percent. 

And because of the dropout rate, we have had a high— in the 
past, we have had a high suicide rate, and the suicides have been 
all young—young men. 

One of the things that, you know that I would like to ask is why 
we do not fund preventative type programs, why we wait untU 
problems have risen to such a state that it seems impossible to take 
care of them. 

Tribes are committed to strengthening famiUes, with the hope 
that this will bring about the needed changes in families and help 
eliminate some of those problems. 

For the Muckleshoot community, and for the children who need 
lis, wherever they are, we provide a range of services from preven- 
tion to crisis intervention in our home placement with relatives 
and foster care or group care. 

With support services such as court supervision, counseling and 
parent training, we are a small program struggling to meet the 
needs of the Indiana children and their families. We remain the 
only State-licensed Indian group care facility in Washington, and 
despite the constant strug^e for adequate operation funding, we 
are committed to continue our unique services. 
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And so once again, I ask why we do not fund so that programs— 
we can prevent some of the causes that famUies break up before it 
happens. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Diane? 

Ms. Marie Starr. I have with me Diane Starr. She is the House- 
parent at Muckleshoot Youth Home. 

Ms. Diaot: Starr. Good morning, Chairman Miller and Congress- 
man Mike Lowry. 

My name is Diane Starr. I am the head houseparent for our 
group home. I have been there for 6 years. I have seen a lot of chil- 
dren m those past years come to us with a lot of problems not 
tovmg parents, g---»dparente to turn to. So, we have become, the 
Houseparents havt? oecome their mother, dad, grandma, grandpa. 

We function like a family where those kids are family. I am the 
one that rvjxa the group home. I am the top houseparent that 
makes the kids do their chores. I am the one that is called in if 
toey are having problems, but I-~some of them don't like me but if 
they get in trouble, I am the one they call to come and help them 
out. 

Chairman Miller. You are doing fine. Would you be more com- 
fortable if we lx)ok your written testimony, and let you sunply re- 
spond to questions if we have questions later; would that be easier 
for you? 

Ms. Diane Starr. Yes. 

Chaurman Mili^. OK. Do not worry about it We are easy here, 
relax. 

[Prepared statements of Marie Starr and Diane Starr follow:] 
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Prrpared Statement of Marie Stabr, Muckleshoot Yoitth Home and Foster 
Care Programs, Seattle, WA 

Good Morning members of the U.S. House of Representatives Select 
Committee on Children, Youth, and Feuallles* 

I am Marie Starr, Director of the Mucklesl^oot Youth Home and 
foster care programs. I am also on the Tribal Council and serve 
on coicmlttees for the Tribe dealing with social and health 
services as veil as nt ;ural and human resources* 

I have been asked to speak to you today about the children and 
families ve work with, the programs and services available 
through the Youth Home, and where the children go when they leave 

U8« 

First, I need to siy that the Youth Home was originally begun 
to meet the needs of the Muckleshoot Youth* He soon discovered 
that children In Tacoma and Seattle needed placement. Once we 
gained our certification as a group home by the State of 
Washington, our presence became known state-'wlde* When we first 
opened our doors, we were one of three Indian group homes* Now, 
we are the only one* 

When we first opened our doors In March, 1979, our residents were 
children from the Muckleshoot Community* Soon we had teenagers 
from Seattle and Tacoma* We also had a Muckleshoot Infant* By 
the fall, local Indian Child Welfare Committees were recommending 
our Youth Home for kids that were "hard to place** - a sibling 
group of four, the oldest 5, the youngest 3 months* Two of the 
children were enrolled Shoshone-Bannock, the other two were 
Slletz on their father's side; their mom was Chlppewa--Cree from 
Rocky Boy* In the case of these four children, the Guardian Ad 
Litem from the Court had visited the Youth Home and agreed to the 
children's placement here* 

We worked with the mom and the dad of the youngest two (who were 
together then)* we tried to help them find suitable housing, 
employment and treatment for their problems with alcohol* Wq 
arranged visits with the kids* The parents tried but just 
couldn't get their lives In order enough to provide the stability 
the four kids needed* 

We also worked with the klc^s, getting them Into special classes 
at school, starting them In Head Start, potty training and 
learning to walk* They were "our kids"* The community adopted 
them as well and would visit them and take them on outings. 

Since it looked like the parents weren't going to be a resource, 
we started looking for other family* We contacted Rocky 3oy* 
The Chlppeww-Cree Tribe had lost contact with the family and had 
no resources* The Shoshone Bannock Tribe and the BIA Social 
Service work^^rs evaluated the father of the two children and his 
family and felt they were not appropriate resources for the 
children* The Slletz Tribe was contacted and there were no 
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resources from the second father, but the maternal grandfather 
''?f,i°°"''*^ evaluated, found to be a good placemint for thi 
children and wanted them, too. 

After hassling with the State courts to establish quardianshin 
working with one of the fachers through Tribal S MA Social 
?n/o«J%\ legally agree to guardianship, hassling the 
with the staf'f''^"?."*" 3et Placement approUd, and working 
With the Stat-} cf oreyon and the Siletz Tribe to supervise 
placement, the kids were placed with grandpa. They were -our 
kids* for three years. It was hard to let them go, but o« 
ultiMte goal for all of our kids is to go home, wher'ever hoSe 

Our children have cone from the Yakima, Duwamish, Hopi, 
««„°.Vi*.f«°^'=' Spokane, Sauk-Suiattle, Arapaho 

Kh„no^4.,^„"^S^^^^'i" Silet*, Chippewa-crec ., Tulalip,^and 
Shochone-Barmock Tribes, we have had several Alaska Natives and 
two children from the Squamish Band in -British Columbia. The 
kids have roots in seven states and one Canadian province. The 

and^iSconsin? ^ " ^"^ ^" "''"^ " ^^"^^^ ^^^"^ 

of' the .older kids have been in "the system" for much of 
their lives, moving fron foster home to foster home, until thev 
gave up home of ever being with a family. A quick ccan of ou? 
records show that we have kids coming from all types of family 
backgroune.T including: tamiiy 

Living with Both Parents 13 
Living with one, divorce or separation 13 
Living with one, other died 13 

Both parents deceased 5 
Parental rights terminated 8 
Living with one^ paternity not acknowledged 13 
Repartnered custodial parent 20 
Broken adoption 4 

The children are of all ages when they come to us, from infants 
discharged t3 us from the hospital to 17 1/2 yes.' olds who Ste 
almost ready to be on their own The:, come in singly" or in 
vh» „„iV*""f?*!"? ^ 5 'fhe Muckleshoot YouVaome is 

the only facility in the state available to take large sibling 

lire^tfs^ "'7Hlf"L'= be separated while apart Wm the"? 

parent(s). it's hard enough to be apart from vour nnrpnm 
without losing your brothers and sisters too. ^ parents 

iLa'^ "^'^ patents of all the kids in our youth 

5? fl„ parents ar<! not available through distance, divorce 
or sepe-ation. We encourage all long-distance parents to call 
''?}}Vt «o that ties are maintained and we attempt to wc-t 
with them via the teleph-ne. Parents are encouraged to visit as 
often as they are able a ,d children's visits to parent's homes 
?o"hfv'e"kidt "o homo." "^'^""a happier than 
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^^^uV ^^^V^^^'V^^^ provide in addition to 24 hour residential care 
Ifu?^ 24 hour/day crisis line (our "poor" houseparents provide 
this after business hours and do a wonderful job with distraught 
parents looking for help) include: *»*.taugnt 

Respite ctre - a stay at the Youth Home for several 
hours up to a week. This usually is needed when the 
parents are going through a c-?«is and can't handle 
both the kids and the crisis* 

Temporary shelter to families in crisis (usually i- 
parent families). 

Culturally relevant recreation including ^'Ow-vows, 
tournaments (both as participants and observers) 
and intertribal gatherings* 

Culturally relevant counseling - through the Youth 
Hor.e staff and through the Tribal mental health and 
alcoholism workers. 

Networking - through our longevity, we have de\ loped 
stable working relationships with social service pro- 
viders from Tribes; various states' educational, social 
service, and juyenile justice workers; bIA social ser- 
vice provides In several states; and other abus<^ and 
neglect programs across the country* 

Prevention - being right in the community often allows 
us to know about a family's problems early enough to 
allow us to work with them and prevent out of home 
placement ot, if placement is necessary, to find rela- 
tives to care for the kids. 

Foster care - we discovered early in our operation that 
some children were ready for a family sooner than their 
family was ready for them or they had no family available* 
we needed to be a foster placement agency as well as 
providing group care. We are currently a certified child 
placing agency and are supervising nine foster homes* 
Several homes have been licensed because the state did not 
see them being closely enough related to the child being 
placed to be eligible for relative placement financial 
"distance, several others were licensed because they 

fell in love" with one of the Youth Home kids and wanted 
them to be a part of their family. 

Court services - both myself, as Director, and the 
Caseworker at the\Youth Home can and do act as the 
Presenting officer in our Tribe's Youth court for cases 
involving child abuse and neglect* we make 
recommendations to the Court concerning case plan, 

Si?S«?r^A Sf^U'^Ju*'^ parents, etc* we also work with the 
parents to help them follow the case plan and have the 
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care of their children returned to them. In several 
cases, jurisdiction of Muckleshoot children were 
transferred to Tribal Court form Seattle Court. 
In several other cases, our Tribal court petitioned 
other tribal courts for jurisdiction over their 
children who were in care at Muckleshoot. in other 
cases, a Tribe at some distance asked the Muckleshoot 
Tribe to intervene on their behalf in State court 
and also to have the jurisdiction over their child 
transferred from State Court to the Muckleshoot Tribal 
Court. Needless to say, in order to have Tribal Court 
jurisdiction over children, a code must be in place to 
provide the necessary structure. Muckleshoot Youth 
Home staff partic^ipated in the originally drafting as 
we^.1 as the revisions of the Muckleshoot Youth in Need 
of C:ire Code. 

Several of the above services show our function in the community- 
extended family for those who do not have family in the community 
or have been separated from their family for such a period of 
time that extended family networking is not available to them. 

One of the services not mentioned above is follow-up after the 
children have returned to parents or relatives, are in foster or 
?? another agency, one of our staff 

visits with the family or contacts the other agency involved to 
and/or child and famil.^ are dSiSg well! 
Some of our residents come back for visits periodically to tell 
Ali^nn ^""^^"^ ^J*^ staff anf other residents are 

nfr^x';..^^''^ ^^^.^ ^" contact with many parents who 

periodically call or write to let us know how they and the kids 
are. 

some mention should be made of our financial backing. As we are 
5fn^n5}fi ^L<^\^ Washington, we are eligible for 

financial assistance for our kids in both group care and foster 
^k"* ^uIV/^' the right to fund placement of 

those children who meet their placement criteria. We h«ve 
l^^^^^t^n^t'^f?n^^l,^^^^^^ children who have met the 

ar«nt/4.Krnn^K J'^.^^so have applied for and received annual 
grants through the Indian child Welfare Act to help support those 
aspects of the Youth Rome Program not covered by the state's 
reimbursement for placement, while we have 'been fortunate to 
receive some ICWA funding, we have had difficulties convincing 
the Bureau of Indian Airfairs to award us the level of funding 
U!trc ^'^^oPf"*^^ the Youth Home costs steadily increase over the 
years and state support is continually being reduced, the BIA 

r^nl"^'o^\> ^''rf ''"'^ ^""^F^ ^" ^^^^ y^^"' even though we have 
requesced it and documented the need. 

Our kids leave the Youth Home to go to the following placements: 

Parent (s) 32 
Relatives 20 
Muckleshoot foster home 6 
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Guardlansh ^ 4 



Other foster care 13 
Other systems (juvenile justice) 7 



Turned 18 11 
•on the auu* 2 



Ongoing 7 



Summary - For the Muckleshoot community and for children vho 
reed us wherever they are, we provide c range of cervices from 
prevention and crisis intervention to our of home placements 
{relatives/ foster care and/or group care) with support services 
such as Court supervision, counseling, and parent training Wc 
are a small program struggling to ^eet the needs of i.iidi&n 
children and their families. We remain the only state-licensed 
Indian gsroup care facility in Washington and, despite the 
constant struggle for adequate operation funding, are ccmmitted 
to continuing our unique services. 
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Pbepared Statement of Diane Starb, Muckleshoot Yovm Home, Seattle, WA 

I. BACKGROUND 

I have worked at the Muckleshoot Youth Home for over six 
years. I started out as a substitute House parent and moved 
to a full-time house parent. 

I know what it is like to not have parents as I lost my 
mother when I was about 17 years old, and my younger brother 
and sisters were separated. That was real hard on us but we 
were lucky in that we all cane back to this area and re- 
established ourselves as a stronger family. So I can relate 
to how the children feel. 

Before we even accept any children, we as a staff look at 
the child's history to decide if we are acir.5 to oc able to 
help that child's growth. The kids (t&ens) come out and just 
vxSit first to see if they want to come here. One of the 

f?? asked is if they can smoke - se say no but they 

still want to come and try it here. 

Sometiaujs kids think that they don't want to be here - we tell 
them that if they feel that way than we will talk it over with 
the case worker and they can be placed some place else - when 
the time comes to go they change their minds and want to stay- 
Sometimes they go and then they want to come back here. 
Most of the kids We get here don't know any upkeep for them- 
selves, we teach them hew to wash clothes, do dishes, sweep up 
the floors. The girls we have had here don't know beans about 

^ cooking. They learn that from us. So when they go, they know 

^ how to cook and to keep themselves clean. 

.When we get our kids they don't like to 'take a shower but when 
they have, it's a different story. Thru the efforts of the 
houseparents, our children learn to love and trust again. It 
°^ patience and understanding to deal with our ' 

cnixdren. 



II. The Youth Home functions like a family for the kids here and 
their families as well as for families in the community. 

1. One of our new little girls calls me grandma. 

2. Many of the little ones call us momma and pappa. 

3. After kids leave - the older ones - at least H call 
to see how we and the kids are or stop by to see us. 

Ill, I'm the "TOUGH" Houseparent 

A. I make the kids do their chores - they're going to have 
to know how to do these things when they leave. 

I expect and insist that they follow our rules - no 
fighting, attend school, do their chores and mind their 
.Ttanners, I feel that kids and grown-ups have to follow 
rules any where they go and need to begin following them 
here. 
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JLon^^^u °^ *^*^°"9h I'm the "tough- house- 

S^^ML!^®?."°fJ °^ the kids get into trouble or have 
problems, I'm the one they turn to for help. 

IV. What our kids are like 

A. Most of the older ones have lost of if not both of parents. 

B. Most of the older- ones have been in the "system"- either 
foster care of juvenile justice - for most of their lives. 

C. The older ones have stopped trusting adults and the 
system - they've been let down too often. 

°* ^""y^ ««t®^ »a"y are very angry 

at how they've been separated from their parents or at 
their abandonment. The only ones that really don't show 
this anger have been the babies. 

E. Kids are referred here by 

!• Other tribes 

V °^ 3^*1^ services) 

4* Child welfare Advisory Committee) 

4. Families refer to us because - 

a. Ki<-s are out of control 

b. Family can't manage financially or care for the 
Kids, and need support for the kids. 

c. Alcohol «ibuse 

3. Social Service or similar agencies from other states 
ana Canada. 
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Chairman Miller. Let's go on to Cheryl Henderson Peters. 
Ms. Peters. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OP CHERYL HENDERSON PETERS, PROJECT COOR- 
DINATOR, SKOKOMISH SEXUAL ABUSE PREVENTION AND 
TREATWqSNT PROGRAM, MASON COUNTY, WA 

Ms. Peters. I have been the project coordinator for the Child 
Sexual Abuse Prevention and Treatment Project at Skokomish for 
the past 2Vz years. The Skokomish Tribe received fiinding 2V2 
years ago from the Governor's juvenile justice section of D.S.H.S. to 
provide therapeutic services^ to provide education, and to do some 
organiadng and networking withm Wfason Ck)unty around the topic 
of sexual abuse. 

Our services are not just directed at tribal commxmity members. 
Currently, our caseload is about 60 percent non-Indians, and the 
vast majority of the speaking engagements that we do are to non- 
Indian audiences. 

The work that we have done, as I said, involves being able to pro- 
vide assistance to families in crisis around sexual abuse. We have 
spoken to nearly 2,000 people in over 80 presentations in the past 
two and a half years since our inception. 

We have treated or referred nearly 150 persons through the pro- 
gram. The treatment model that we employ is a more comprehen- 
sive one, so, when I talk about treatment, I am talking not just 
about therapy or counseling as has been commonly defined in 
treatment, but a whole array of services, which are much more en- 
compassing and much more applicable to what is happening at 
Skokomish. 

We know that sexual abuse is not isolated, that in a home where 
that is happening, there is more than one problem. So that the 
services that we provide for them must be much more comprehen- 
sive. 

The project was begun at the request of tribal elders who gath- 
ered together to talk about this specific problem of abuse, and Lucy 
is going to allude to that a little bit later, to the specific incident. 

They gathered to talk about the problem in the community, and 
to really strategize [sic] about what to do about it. They decided 
that prevention was what they needed to do, and they directed 
their efforts at getting Social Services to be able to apply for 
money, and supporting them in doing that. 

That proposal from the elders went to the Tribal Council. The 
Tribal Council then issued a resolution that said, "We care about 
our kids. We know that this is happening, and we want it stopped." 

So that gave us the license then to apply for funds, and the Gov- 
ernor's juvenile justice section did give us those funds. 

The origin of this project, the fact that it was the elders, that it 
was community-based and that the Tribal Council sanctions it; is 
extremely important. It is critical. It is critical to me, as the pri- 
mary worker in that project, because sexual abuse work can be 
very isolating and it can be very dangerous. People who hurt chil- 
dren in this way can also hurt the people that want to help those 
children. So, I have needed that backing, and it has been wonderful 
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to have people on the CouncU, and people in the community to sup- 
port me if push comes to shove. 

I was asked originally to talk about some of the similarities and 
mfferences between what I have seen at Skokomish and the work 
that I do also m the larger community. I cannot do that in the 
short amount of tune that I have. I mean, it would be a total injus- 
tice to even bring it up. 

I can, tell you that there are similarities, and there are differ- 
ences, and that, if you are interested in hearing those, you need to 
go to the people who are delivering the services like myself and 
many, many others; and to the people that are receiving those serv- 
ice to hear that information. It is very individual, from tribe to 
tnbe. 

I think that the fact that this tribal program exists, and was 
begun in the way that it did is a clear statement; it is a statement 
to the larger commumty; it is a statement to all of us who live in 
and around Skokomish, that we are committed to protecting our 
chil^n, that we want to be able to create for them a future that 
IS safe. 

We are concerned about their future and their welfare, and we 
want to take steps to make it a good world for them. I think that it 
IS alo) a statement of competence. We have been providing services 
and doii^ so ao appropriately and adequately as we are able, given 
our hmited resources. We're developing the skills and expertwe to 
meet the need. 

I am extremely proud of the fact that people call the tribe and 
ask for services; whereas, it has been often the reverse. Normally, 
the tnbal people have had to call to the outside for help. 

And, hke I said, our caseload is comprised of a lot of non-Indians 
who come to say— that they are very happy to be able to use those 
senaces. We prioritize for community people, of course; but the PR, 
as the Judge mentioned, is extremely important. It has helped us a 
lot in being able^to continue funding and to be able to interface 
with other related programs. 

I thmk also that the program's existence is a statement of need. 
Given the really minimal resources that tribes are alloted,and that 
tnb^ have; programs like the sexual abuse prevention and treat- 
ment project cannot have stemmed out of some sort of frivolous, 
let's have a good time and do this work" need. It stems out of the 
real need. In our communities, kids are being hurt. They are being 
sexually abused by people that they know and love, and we need to 
stop that. 

I do not think that the numbers of abuse victims is any different 
at Skokomidi than it is in the larger outside worid. I think that I 
experience the numbers greater because it is a close community. I 
know many of those offenders; I know many of those kids; they five 
next door to you. They are people that I know and visit with. I 
used to live on the Reservation, so I understand those problems. 
Hence, I thmk it may seem like it is more of a problem when it 
really is not. 

• ^ 1?^** project at Skokomish has been a project of 
impact. It has unpacted the Skokomish community in a way that I 
thmk that they will not be able to turn back. 
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There is an awareness now that says, "We know what is happen- 
ing, and we know we can't turn our backs. We want our kids to be 
safe." 

When officials thimw about impact they want to see all my docu- 
mentation. They want to see all my stotistics; they want to see 
when I turn in my reports— do I do this? Do I have aU my outlines? 
From that information, it may be difficult to ascertain impact. 

But what I know from the work and from talking to the people is 
that it has had an impact on their lives. 

I am appreciative of the opportxmify to be able to come and talk 
about the work that has been happening at Skokomish and about 
the pride that we have taken in that work. 

A woman named Sandra Butler has done a lot of writing in the 
area of child sexual abuse, and one of the things that she talks 
about is the progression of movement in healing from sexual abuse. 
We b^^ in sUence— and I think that for a long time that tribes 
have been in silence, just as the laiger coromxmity has been, about 
the problem of sexual abuse. 

It has been a community secret, and we have broken that silence 
at Skokomish. We are a community that is developing a language, 
which is that second step— being able to figure out what to do, to 
talk about it, where to ; whom to ask— all those things. But that 
is only the second step. The third and final step of what we need to 
do is to take action. 

We need some assistance in being able to take action to continue 
the action that we have taken. I know many tribes don't have the 
funds. They don't have the funds for startup programs; they don't 
have the funds to help them with technical assistance to be able to 
start those funds up, and to be able to interface with other pro- 
grains. They are at a loss as to what to do. Action steps come hard 
when you don't have the expertise or funds to move ahead. 

They know they want to dp it; and they know they have to do it; 
but they don't have the startup funds or an understanding of the 
direction to go. 

I really want to recommend to the committee that you look at 
how funds are allocated, and how much funds tribes get. 

Help us be able to find the funds. If that means that we need to 
have people who are trained and can look for those fixnds in other 
sectors— help us to do that. Support us in doing that. 

I tliink also that— and Lucy is going to allude to this a little bit- 
more, that if there is anything that can be done about the need for 
interface between agencies such as law enforcement and tribes, we 
have got to do it. It is a mcgor problem at Skokomish. We have got 
cases that are ugly; and they are ugly because the system is failing 
us. Investigations are not being done and communication is not 
flowing between us and the other agencies. 

And so, I really want to chcdlenge you to pay attention to those 
things that are happening on a locaJ level. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Cheryl Henderson Peters follows:] 
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^*^SMK^^sS^I^^'A«,J^^f2!i^'^l?~«^ COORDINATOK FOB THE 

&K0K0MI8H Sexual Abuse Prevention and Treatment Program 

^5*1"- 1 am the Project Coordinator for the Skoko- 
wif Prevention and Treatment Program. m^TskokomSi NaUon £ 

w?" t° Olympic Peninsu^ 

Jn J^W^ ^ ™¥« service program. " 

^„!/»^^.li^u?>?.G<>vemor'8 Juvenile JubCV^o 



We received fUnd- 
ion of D.S.H.S. The 



^SiSit^ tSI S^H?^^}^ PubUc presentations have been ouSde tribal 
^^P^^:^f^^^ ^ resource to the outside community has been an ^o 
boost People come to the tnbe now for information, services and referral. 
diflfe.;nt n^^«l2"w Pt*^**"" j»ave spoken to close to 2,000 persons in 80 
differant presentetaons. We have provided treatment or referral to about 150 per- 

mrat work in our county and to some extent, around the state. 



group, 
cacy 



fr«;t.^«„f^cr I "'"^'^y^"-^. -"la ao crisis mtervention when necessary, xue 
^oI^L^TJaZ^ ^""'-^"^ ? more comprehensive one wWchSdS thS 
Ht^ w^rte ^^"^ '^'^ ^ ^^"'^ Skokomish com- 

bv'ai ^&T„^f»* request of concerned tribal elders and is sanctioned 
oy uje mbal Council. This community based origin has led to the Droiec^sBiipjMo 
^Ai^^? ?y ""PP"**- Whenever theXrkTets to^^ iTt^n d^I 
need to know that thepowers that be within the comLunity^ rtand blhindlie 
to S.L°°tl°f f ^^"^ °P?<«« the work bebgC n^ 

mpte,*'l** autWty that I do thTwork, but as is inv^^ 

me by the govemmg ones. Anvone who Hn«. thia „ Jjo iu-i" _r3.-Siir.:"^ ™ 




;the 

to^ow -^Tti^re «^ ^<|^yo^ 

5?lf tokeSore'thSf fmSu^!^*^ "^^^"^ their"3 ft 

Sexual abuse is traumatic whether you're Indian or nonlndian As a cnunsplor 
^?h^™?n1%~5'*'^'^.'?t?' «^«rting tiie possible long terSlrts I a^ Z^om 
world a de^ueT^trP^f* P'^^'^ aJ^^itl to heal. When ^u l8™ 
S^unpmnwff w r°V^ . m whicfi you are statistically likely to be alcohoUc, 
fte^^Me^nn^rnS!?°°'' ^ « "°l«"t Rome Ld to Uve below 

you ??vlMd tilt Hte^^S^Jn'll^'^^ peipetrated against you by someone 
ppthir to^^i^ Because tTiose factors are often so tied to- 

gether, to address one mecns to evaluate your whole life. That's very overwhelming 
It's easier to just tiy and foiKet it. That, of course do^notXpMn ^ vo7c^ t^^^ 
STh^tehe' wi^rr«fe"T "^"^ often^^rreSHh^^c^e^AfsJokc^ 
^e^ork af <!^nmSfhi«'\S^ ^? generations of offenders and victims. 
pJ;£^Tiru* J -P-™"? ^ personaUy rewarding for me and I believe the 
SftwWw of Skokomi^ ^d oth^M^^n ofuity 

SSetv £md wplforSf *(^^,r^-if"-'®*^>r^"^ « statement of commitment to the 
saieiy ana welfare of our children. We value our children and know that thev 

f 'J?!^*^ ? ^ a'"^- The Project at SkokoSifTsteteLTof c^mnl^ 
Sk^^^T do.the. work, but we 'need help. wH^ moM? to S^iSateX 
programs and to mauitain and expand eristing 6ne8. We need typical MsUtanee 
that comes from people who are sensitive totfie unique needs oTtrib^iSe W^ 
n^ sojnd chi^e so that "brown'' is no longer de^S^, b^^iIbS.^P'^" 
thL wiS^l* "7^ !^?/ ^ ahle to accurately measure the impact of the work 
fcgSaf ^'''^"^ Promotes'prevention thSJ^our iiiKas 

hi ^Keti '&n*lotti^r*1^^r« %L^^^^.^^3\^^'^I}!fyi for 
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SEXOAL ABOSE mvmiOW AMD TIEATKBIT nOJECT 

tbt $«]E0«1 Abu«« Pr«v«otlOQ «s<l TrttCMLt Projsct U • ttrvlct of th« 
SlcokMUth SocUl Stnrlct Protrn. Tb« traat 1« fundtd tbrouth th« Juvtoll* 
Juttlct S«ctloo, DtlMrtBcnt of SocUl and B«altb S«nrlc«« and • Mlol-trtnt 
through VUhlottoo Co«lltloo of S«xu«l A«Mult ProfraM. This U tb« third 
7t«r of op«r«tloo* Th« projtct vat loltlatad at tha raquaat of concanad 
coiM un lty aldtra* and 1« aaactlonad by tba $koko«lth Tribal Council. It h«a 
a thrat'fold purpoaa: (1) to prtYtot through tducatlon tba occuraact of a«x- 
tal abuaa, (2) to trtat or rtftr for trtatatot tha victims and faalllta of 
aazual abuaa* (3) to faclllata and tncouragt tba building and comuolt^ ra- 
aponalbllltjr and aanaltlvt approacbaa to aurrlvora of child aaxual abuaa and 
tbalr faalllta. Tbla pro j act la dtalgnad to «cat tba oaada of both Skokoalth 
tribal Mvbara and othar Indian paopla and paraona living In Kaaon Countj* 

gPBCATIOW AW) PMVPfflOH ; 

Our coMltaant to braak the cycla of abuaa by providing child ran vith tha 
aUlla to protact thaaaalvaa and tspovtrlng chlldran vlth a aanaa of tbalr ovtt 
rights has led ua Into achoola. A coablnatlon of curricula la utlllxed In 
conjunction vlth f llaa and vorkshop Materials* Tba use of draaa and puppetry 
balpa convey tha poaltlva Bcasagca of prevention and eapoverMcnt. 

Clasarooa taachara play a large role In tba support and delivery of 
inforutlon. Bence, Inservlcee on tbalr behalf ere held. 

Project eteff Is svsllable to provide trelnlng or generel preeentetlone 
to parente* concerned coaaunlty groupe or profeselonals vorklng vlth chlldran. 
Fonul preeentetlone to s nuabar of locel groupe ee veil as a large nuaber of 
out of county end etete engagtaente have been very veil received. 

TIZATOEWT AMD RgnOmAL; 

Our treetaent plen of fere eupport end Inforaatlon to vlctia/survlvore 
of child eexual ebuae and their 'aalllee. Keferrele to otber epproprlete egenclee 
le made upon requeet for outeldc aeeletencet or p4£'llnt eveluatlon by tha 
eteff. Abuser referrele ere made to verloue indlvlduale end egenclee ouuldc 
thle prograa. 

Long tera* chort tern end crlele couneellng ere evelleble. '^eetaent*' 
Involvee eupportlng end eapovcrlng the client to heel thiaaelvee through re- 
ceiving Inforaatlonf exploring optlone end vorklng throtgb their feelings. 

Our aodel le encoapeeelng and Includee provlelon of many aervlcee vhlch 
ere directed to positively lapact heeling. It Involvee auch Internal netvorklng. 
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wnvomiic amp ntronaTioM sautiiic ; 

Tb« proJ«cc atta ac high priority tba Inclualon of othar aganclaa who currantly» 
or Juatlflably abould U daallns with saxual abuaa. Tha problaa of aaxval abuaa 
la a co««mlty raapooalblllty» not lUltad to Individual faalllaa or organUatlona 
dlractly l&Tolvad In raapondlnc to raporta of auapactad aaxtul abuaa. Tha 
coMwaity* aa « vbola» auat aaauM raaponslblllty and taka an actlva rola In 
tba protactlon of our chlldran. 

Tba ataff la avallabla to eonault vlth or provlda inforaatloo for aganclaa 
aaaklng laforaatlos on aaxual abuaa. 

Tba pro J act la iavclvad with a nuabar of local aa v«ll aa Stata vlda 
organliatlona. 



Coordinator for tha projact la Charyl Handaraon Patara. 

Pat ay Blackatock la avallabla part-tlma to provlda tharapuatlc Mtvlcaa. 



Spaelflc Inqttlrlaa about tha projact ara valcoBa and abould ba aada to: 

Charyl Baadaraoa Fatara» Coordinator 
Saxual Abuaa Pravantlon and Traataant 

Skokomlah Indian Trlba 
N. 80 Tribal Cantar Rd. 
Shalton» UA 56584 

(206) 677-5113 426*4232 
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STATEMENT OF LUCY SHAFFER.PETERSON, VICE CHAIRPERSON, 
SKOKOMISH TRIBE, WASHINGTON 

Ms. Peterson. I am Lucy Peterson. 

I am going to try to describe something like eating an oyster* 
You know, we could spend all day to tell you what it tastes like, if 
you have not eaten an oyster. 

You know, I feel like you should come out to our reservation, 
spend a few days, and maybe you would understand what we are 
trying to tell you because it is really hard to explain to you, be- 
cause, m the system you are, you can call the authorities, and they 
will come out and take care of things. 

But it is not that way on our reservations. We have a possible 
rape by knifepoint; they have not been thoroughly investigated our 
cases of sexual abuse. There is no way they have; they have never 
looked at the medical evidence— nothing. 

There is not anybody that I know of to turn to, to do this, to get 
us help. So, people recognize this. This word goes around the reser- 
vation. 

Who is going to tell? Who cares to tell the other people? Nothing 
is going to happen. What does that teach our kids? 
OK, now, I win read mine, I think. 

My name is Lucy Peterson. I am an enrolled member in the Sko- 
konaish Indian Tribe. I have served on the Tribal C!ouncil approxi- 
mately 5 years. I want to take this time to thank you for having 
me here today. 

I tried for a job 4 years ago with the Skokomish Social Service, 
£md I was hired. I then waived the wage that they were going to 
give me, and volimteered my services. The wage was $500 a month. 
They took the $500 a month and hired another person, and die 
began setting up foster homes and standards in place. I am telling 
you this to point out the lack of appropriate funds the tribe needs 
to have for an effective social service program. 

It was at that time I became aware of charges that had been 
filed against a grandfather and son of sexual abuse and incest. The 
girls' ages at that time was 7 and 9 years of age. The charges were 
filed on December 7, 1981. The charges against the grandfather 
were dropped by the prosecutor. The father was convicted of inde- 
cent liberties on June 29, 1983, and he received 6 months' jail time 
with no treatment. He filed for an appeal. To this day, that man 
has not served jail time, or nothing— not a thing has happened. 

I was really upset because the charges that had been filed 
against the grandfather by the two girls had been dropped. I v/ent 
in and talked to the prosecutor; that man, when I was approxi- 
mately 7 years of age, molested me. He molested my cousin; he mo- 
lested their children. I was really upset, and it did not seem to do 
any good; we could not change what had happened. 

The father in the case had a large, extended family, and was 
giving the mother a very hard time; and we wanted to help her in 
some way. So, we set up a group made up of elders, and that is 
what Cheryl was discussmg, that in the group we decided to try to 
get help for the victims; and the tribe applied for a sexual abuse 
grant, and they received it. The mom, in the meantime, was 29 
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years of age; she passed away in the hospital. She had a baby that 
was less than a year old; she had a total of three children. 

The tribe applied for a sexual abuse grant and received it. We 
needed to be able to have treatment available for victims. We have 
no funds for the offender to receive any kind of treatment. We do 
love these people, even if they are offenders. We would like to keep 
them in our commimities, but we would like them to receive effec- 
tive treatment so they can live in our communities and hopefiiUy 
have a united family. 

When cas3s are reported to the county, we feel that there is not 
a thorough investigation being done. When you call the FBI, they 
say it is up to the county, if you live on a 280 reservation, which we 
do. 

This affects the community drastically. Who would want to 
report a case, if it is going to cause a lot of problems and never be 
handled appropriately— so our children continue to be victur-* 

I believe that when you become a victim of sexual abm af- 
fects our ability to develop our human potential to the fr 1 . We 
are not able to function to our fullest capacity. We feel very used. 
We need Indian children, Indian Child Welfare programs on reser- 
vations. We have to be able to work with the mothers and with 
their children. 

Indian women are very strong, I believe. They can help their 
own families. If given more information on the harm sexual abuse 
has done to then? and their families. The alcoholism, domestic > 
lence, child abuse, low self-esteem are all possible contributing fac- 
tors stemming from sexual abuse. 

Our most important natural resource, our children, is being ne- 
glected by the lack of funding and ineffectiveness of our judicial 
system. 

Yet, our fishing under Point-No-Point Treaty receives, $1,175,499 
for the whole United States; this covers 4 Tribes. Indian Child Wel- 
fare grant moneys is $7.4 million. Yet our most vital natural re- 
source we have is our children. Why does fish, timber, and the rest 
of it count so much? I cannot understand it. You guys passed this 
law in 1978— the Indian Child Welfare Act. Where is the money to 
back it up, so uxpt we can put it in force, so we can start helping — 
so we can take care of our families, keep them united; get some 
treatment in to help them. ^ 

We ask in the best interest of our importantrresource, cur chil- 
dren, for $50 million to go into the Indian Child Welfare Plans, and 
be appropriated to the tribes without competition. That is what has 
happened in the past; we have to compete; smaller tribes have 
not— they do not have grants writers. We fumble through it. Some 
years it is OK; we get a grant. We get it for a year. What can you 
do for 1 year? Exert yourself, that is all; it is a waste of money. It 
is set up to fail. 

OK. And the judicial system needs to be made more effective. It 
is not effective. This little girl— 9 years old, testified from the age 
5, The kids are 11 years old— nothing has happened to tl ^ <?ad; 
that's OK in what happened to them. We are telling those kids 
that this is OK that this happened to you. That is not right. 

Fifty million dollars would also help the smaller tribes have an 
attorney avai^^ble to assist in our court cases. As it is now I, as a 
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case worker have to call a witness to the stand; I cross-examine 
that witness. I lower that witness. Then I go back out and say, 
"Hey, honey, I love you; I want to work with you." You know, I 
cannot accomplish that after doing that to them. We do not have 
money available for attorneys. 

We need attorneys for other things, also; but just the fact to rep- 
resent us even in Tribal Court. The system is not set up to work. 

Thank you for your time, and I ask you to please consider our 
reconmiendations. Thank you very much. 
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Prepared Statement of Lucy Peterson, Member, Skokomish Indian Tribe 

My naae is Lucy Peterson, I an an enrolled neaber in the 
Skokoaish Indian Tribe. I've served on our Tribal Council for 
approxiaately S years. 

I want to 'fake this tiae to thank you for having ae here today. 

I applied for a job about four (4) years ago and was hired, I 
then waived the wage I was to be receiving and volunteered rty tiae 
for the first three (3) I was working. The JSOO a nonth wage I 
was to be receiving was then used to hire another person to work on 
getting foster hoaes and standards in place. I aa telling you this, 
to point out the lack of appropriate funds the Tribes need to have for 
an effective social service prograa. 

It was at tJjat tine I becaae aware of charges that had been filed 
against a grandfather and son of sexual abuse (incest). The girls 
ages at that tiae were 7 and 9 years of age. The charges were filed 
on Deceaber 7, 1981. The charges against the grandfather were dropped 
by the prosecutor. The father was convicted of indece,it liberty's 
on June 29, 1983 and received 6 months jail tiae with no treataent. 
He filed for an appeal, and to this day, nothing has happened. 

I was really upset, because the grandfather in the case also 
QOlested ae when I was about 7 years old. My cousins and their 
children also were aolested. The father in this case, has a large 
extended faaily, and was giving the aother of these two (2) girls 
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quite t hard tine to drop the charges. We wanted to help her in 
soae way, so we set up a group MAde up of elders to give her support, 
Thft «oa in this case died in the hospital before the castf was tried. 
She was 29 years old. 

The Tribe applied for a sexual abuse grant and received it. We 
needed to be able to have treatment available for victias. We have 
no funds for the offender to receive any kind of treataent. Hhen cases 
are reported to the county, we feel there is not a thorough investigat- 
ions being done. Khen you call the FBI, they tav it is up to the 
County if you live on a 280 Reservation. This dffects the coaaunity 
drastically. Kho would want to report a case if its going to cause 
a lot of probleas and never handled appropriately. So our children 
continue to be victims. 



I believe that when you becoae a victia of sexual abuse, it 
affects our ability to develop our huaan potential to the fullest. 
He are not able to function to our fullest capicity^. He feel very 
used. He need the Indian Child Helfare Prograa on each reservation. 
He hav; xo be nble to work with the aethers and with their children. 
Indian woaen are very strong and I believe, they can help their 
own faaily*s if given aore inforaation on the hara sexual abuse has 
done to thea and their faaily. The alcoholisa, doaestic violence, 
child abuse, low self csteea, are all possible contributing factors 
steaaing fro« sexual abuse. 

Our z?st iaportant natural resource, our children, is being 
neglected by lack of funding and the ineffectiveness of our judicial 
systea, yet our fishing, under the Point No Point Treaty receives 
$1,175,4^33 00, this covers four (4) tribes. ^TJ.iie Indian Child Helfare 
that congress put into effect in 1978 receives for the whole United 
States, $7.4 aillion. 
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We isle in the best interest of our aost iaportint resource, 
our children, for $50 nillion to go into the Indian Child Welfare 
prograas and be appropriated to the Tribes. 

That the judicial systen be aade «ore effective. 

Thank you for tiae, and I ask that you please consider our 
recoKaendations. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

The competition that you described, Lucy. You are talking about 
competition within the Indian tribes for the Child Welfare money? 

Ms. PirrERSON. Out of that $7.4 million that covers the United 
States, the whole United States , 

Chai nnan Miller. I understand that. You were very explicit. 

Ms. Peterson. We have to be very competitive; we have to write 
the grants, sendthem in; and then we are either accepted, or 
denied. 

Chainnan Miller. I understand that. What I am trying to deter- 
mine is whether non-Indian entities may also receive this money if 
they service Indian popidation. 

Judge Whtiford. You did say, "Judge," did you not? 

Chairman Miller. Yes. 

Judge Whttford. All right. When I was talking about the "com- 
petition," I meant between the tribal entities. 

Chairman Miller. OK, and is that the only competition that— I 
am trjdng to determine 

Ms. PbSerson. Urban Indians. 

Judge Whttford. Yes, it is also urban, but what I am talking 
about is that we should not have to compete with anybody for tWs 
funding because the act itself had a funding component, under the 
Snyder Act and under title programs. 

It is just that not enough money has been appropriated so that 
we can operate decently or continue programs that we have devel- 
oped. 

That is the kind of thing that I was addressing. 
Chairman Miller. I see. Now, let me ask you the second ques- 
tion. 

If you receive funding, you do not rec3ive funding on a sustained 
basis. You receive funding for 

Judge Whttford. On a year-to-year basis. 

Chairman Miller. And you have to rewrite the grant for the 
second year? 

Ms. Peterson. Right. 

Judge Whttford. That is right. 

Chairman Miller. You are right; it is set up to fail. 

Judge Whttford. That is correct. 

So, I said, we had a model program; we were funded a second 
year, and, you know, $50,000— what can you do with $50,000; and 
people were amazed at what we were able to do with it with a little 
careful planning. 

It is not that we are wasting the money; it is just that we need to 
have it on a more dependable basis. 

Chairman Miller. Well, you know, historically, we wrote the 
Foster Care and Adoption Reform Act— right around the same 
time, basically to deal with out-of-home placements, with institu- 
tional placements, and with the protection of these children's 
rights, as we move around between their family and extended 
family and institutions; and to start to get some review of that situ- 
ation. 

The Indian Child Welfare Act was written right around the same 
time, because we really overlooked the particular situation of the 
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Indian population, and the cultural problems of moving children 
out of Indian homes. 

What is very clear, I think, so far today— and it was clear yester- 
day, is that tms single act is really the vanguard of child protection 
services on the reservations, that the ability to use this act to de- 
velop placements for children in responding to protective services 
complaints or problems from within the fraiily or from with the 
tribe — this is clearly the single most important act, assuming that 
it is properly funded. 

But it does, in and of itself, give you the tools to start to work 
with these children. 

Is this a correct assumption? 

Judge Whttford. Yes, it is. 

Chairman Miller. Do you have a real problem with the act? 

Judge Whttford. For instance, whereas my tribe— as I said, we 
had our State agreement in place at a very early stage, and I really 
strongly recommend tribes to establish the linkages with state 
services, the way we did. 

And the way we got started is, we were invited to sort of an edu- 
cational project under the Indian Child Welfare Act, but I noticed 
that a couple of Idaho State people were there, from Health and 
Welfare. 

So, I invited myself to have lunch with them, and I later met 
with them on a private basis, of taking a person to lunch, a gentle- 
man to lunch, and he was a gentleman, because he woidd not let 
me pay for the limch. 

However, because of the way the act was handled, so they would 
come in and hand you a piece of paper— "this is a new law, and 
you are the one to implement this. 

And those folks did not know any more about the act than we 
did, so they came to learn about it. But what happened is that I 
shared materials that we had— you know, for implementation- 
strategies for impler^'^ntation, so that when we actually sat down 
to talk about an agreement, we were starting in the same place. 

We actually were able to put an agreement together in three 
meetings. And I just put another agreement together, and I did it 
in 3 weeks, because it has work^ so well for us. 

But you cannot sit back in your little office on the reservation 
and ex^ct those State people to come to you. You have to make 
some effort; and so it cost me some time and a few lunches on my 
day off. But the working relationship we have has been worth it. 

Chairman Miller. Lucy, let me ask you— do you get IV-B 
moneys? 

Ms. Peters. Pardon? 

Chairman Miller. No, I am asking Luw Peterson— do you get 
title IV-B moneys? You know, Foster Care Placement? 
Ms. Peterson. No, we do not. 

Chairman Miller. They do not come to the reservations? 
Ms. Peterson. No. 

Chairman Miller. Because Indian Child Welfare is a substitute? 

Ms. Peterson. No, my project which is funded is a function of 
Skokomish Social Services, so Skokomiah Social Services is funded 
through numerous grants, one of which is the BIA 

Chairman Miller. OK 
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No, what I am trying to determine, and maybe somebody can 
answer this in the room. 

Do moneys under title XIX, title IV-B moneys, do they flow to 
the reservation? 

[Voice from audience] 

Chairman Miller. We will have to identify this person. 
Please stand up over there. 

Mr. HuNNER. My name is Bob Himner. The State has an 
option 

Chairman Miller. You have to identify yourself for the stenogra- 
phers or they will fire me. 

Mr. HuNNER. Bob Hunner. H-U-N-N-E-R. I work with Northwest 
Resource Associates here in Seattle. 

The State has an option, allowing that money to go to tribes, and 
generally a tribe has to meet State standards for receiving those 
funds. 

Chairman Miller. But they 

Mr. HuNNKR. And tribes, very often have difficulty meeting the 
standards because they do not have the ftmding. [Laughter] 

Chairman Miller. Now, wait a minute; I am just trying to deter- 
mine whether one is exclusive of the other, one source of fund- 
ing 

Mr. Hunner. No. 

Chairman Miller [continuing]. Is exclusive. It is not? 
Mr. Hunner. No. No. 

Chairman Miller. Conceivably, the tribes can be eligible? 
Mr. Hunner. Conceivably. 

Chairman Miller. And that is where some of your money for the 
placement of children comes from the coimty or the State? 

Ms. Marie Starr. No, not the county, from the State. 

Chairman Miller. From the State, which is that money. OK. 

Ms. Marie Starr. We— the Muckleshoot Tribe receives Indian 
Child Welfare money. We are also licensed by the State of Wash- 
ington 

Chairman Miller. Right. 

Ms. Marie Starr [continuing]. To license foster homes, and that 
money com-^: to the— it is pass-through money, so it just passes— 
we just write the check out to the foster parent. 

Oiairman Miller. OK, OK. 

I think this is clearly one of the cases where the request for addi- 
tional funding appears to be very legitimate, in the sense that we 
have now heard a number of successful programs, which then were 
terminated. I was deeply involved in Foster Care and Adoption 
Reform in the late seventies, and I will just tell you the landscape 
in this country is littered v^th local initiated programs that were 
funded for 1 or 2 years that were very, very successful in reducing 
the number of outK)f-home placements, in reimifying families and 
bringing them back together after, whether it is sexual abuse inci- 
dents, or substance abuse, or what>have-you, none of which led to 
separation on a permanent basis. You have raised a couple of 
pomts here about the fimding and the administration of the Indian 
Child Welfare Act that certainly this committee ought to follow up 
on, and I appreciate that. 
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If you have some more pointed go ahead. We are using Congress- 
man Lowr/s time. 

Ms. Peitsrson. Yes, we applied for an ANA Grant, for example, 
and the moneys that we receive are so inconsistent that in the 
ANA Grant, half of it was cut out, OK. 

We could do— we were allowed to do prevention; we were not al- 
lowed to do direct services, so what kind of program do you have 
when you are sitting there, and your clients are in crisis, and yet 
you are not allowed to go out and assist? 

Because the money thai you applied for, the guidelines they say 
to do prevention; so it is very inconsistent, you know, even if you 
get 1 year, grant you can kmd of get aroimd it and have- a good 
program, and the funds are yanked, you can end up with a very 
ineffective program the next year with just, say, for example, just 
prevention items, you cannot deal direct, hands on with your 
client. 

So, if the money was allocated to the tribes consistently, you 
know, they could create their own program for their own need on 
their reservation, and each reservation is different, and the people 
change. 

So, your program has to change if you are going to be effective 
with the people that you are working with. It just does not go by 
"this grant covens this, and this covers that," so you have to stick 
to the one thing without a whole rounded program. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Judge Whitford. I would like to say something further on "coop- 
eration," and I mentioned staffing, when we have tx) staff a multi- 
problem family; and some of this, you know, we bring the director 
from substance abuse or from education or from employment serv- 
ices, TERO, whatever is available— Indian Health Services for 
mental and physical health— and we have a psychologist available 
to the tribe under contract through Indian Health. 

So, when somebody needs intensive care, we sit down with all 
these people, and we are a small tribe — we do not need a coordina- 
tor, we just sit down— and what happens is that the problems are 
then apportioned out to the proper people that can handle that 
problem. 

So, that way, you are really getting mileage for your money; 
there is no duplication of services; we cannot afford to duplicate 
services, so this is the way we work, and this is why our program is 
so successful; and the only thing that was actually funded was our 
shelter— but we used everybody else so that 

Another important factor I think I have not heard brought out is 
that we are a Public Law 280 tribe, and it was one of our tribal 
members, one of our tribal attorneys that drafted the bill, and 
working with the Indian ChUd Welfare Act and with the State, as I 
said, we have had our State agreement, when we vest custody with 
the State, then they assume full financial responsibility for that 
placement, you see; and there are about seven areas of jurisdiction 
that the State reserved to itself, including mental health. 

I am having a few problems to break down. I have to keep re- 
minding them to look at section so-and-so in the code, and then 
they write back and say, "What are you talking about?*' 
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But I want them to look it up so they will read it. So, sometimes, 
you have to do a lot of creative things in order to be able to deliver 
the kind of services that you want to deliver; but we still need 
money. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. LowRY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I do not think many 
questions have to be asked in addition. I think you have made your 
point very clear. 

Judge you kept using the term, "the problem of competition,*' 
and obviously with a small tribe being able to write a grant re- 
quires a lot of staff. You are talking about a $50,000 grant. Obvi- 
ously, smaller tribes, it seems to me, would be at a real disadvan- 
tage in a competitive grant application. 

What would you replace that with? Would you replace it with 
some sort of a weighted formula? 

Judge Whttford. I think 

Mr. LowBY. What would be the replacement to a competitive 
grant process? 

Judge Whttford. Within the document, you probably ^lave a 
copy of it. 
Mr, LowRY. Right. 

Judge Whttpord. I had stated that some other criteria needs to 
be used, perhaps the management standards, because the reason 
we lost our grant was actually poor management, and not so much 
that we couldn't write a grant. This person also could not write 
grants. 

In my tribe, because we are a small tribe, all of us have to wear 
several hats. 
Mr. LowRY. Right. 

Judge Whttford. And when we had had our shelter, it was not 
unusual for me to transport children, with no cost to the children; 
it c(»t a couple of other people; so yi e just started, stepped in and 
filled in, and would do the job that needed to be done. 

It takes dedicated people; it takes time, a lot of time. I think if 
my children were not raised, I would probably be divorced by now, 
because I am not home that much. 

Mr. LowRY. If— well, you know, there needs to be a way by 
which the money gets from the act down to the tribe for the job to 
be done. 

Judge Whttford. Right. 

Mr. LowRY. And should that be done on a formula-type basis, or 
on a competitive grant application basis. 
Ms. Peters. I think 

Mr. LowRY. In other words, how do you get the money from 
there down to where it can do tiie job? 
There has to be a process to do that. 

Judge Whttford. I think it would be a monitoring through prob- 
ably the BIA. You know, they are there, and they are supposed to 
be giving us technical assistance. This would be the channel or the 
way to channel it in, through an existent system rather than 
havmg to establish another whole layer of bureaucracy. 

Mr. LowRY. Ms. Peters, would you or anybody like to comment? 
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Ms. Peters. I think one of the things that would really help is if 
the Government could set up a way in which each tribe would get 
minimal funding every year 

Mr. LowRY. Right. 

Ms. Peters [continuing]. All of the time. 
Mr. LowRY. Yes. 

Ms. Peters. I mean, let us build a foundation, and then let us 
have access to the other funds available, like the funds that were 
available to the Skokomish Tribe to build this program. You can 
then apply for some of that other stuff; but let us have "cake", first 
and then maybe we can put some icing on it; but a lot of us do not 
even have cake. 

Mr. LowRY. Right. That is what I was going to ask. 

Now, do you know if the existing law would allow that sort of a 
basic fimding formula? 

Ms. Peters. I think that there are people in the room who have 
the answers to that, because the State of Washington has been in- 
volved in those sorts of negotiations and that information-— Jan 
Goslin from the BIA and Terry Cross might have more answers. 

Mr. LowRY. All right, well, I am sure the chairman will pursue 
that, and we will be able to get that answer someplace anyway. I 
think you have made your point very well, and I also Uked the 
comparison, although I think we woidd agree that maybe a com- 
parison of the $700 pliers, or the $600 toilet seats would be even 
more applicable as to what we are doing with Federal money than 
on fish and timber, because I really do not think our problem is 
bothering the fish and trees. I think our problem is the fact that 
the military budget is $298 billion— billion with a "B'* now, and 
was $1 45 bill ion in 1980. That is a big change. 

Ms. Peterson. But there is a system fdready in place to— on this 
competitive groimds, OK. 

Mr. LowRY. Yes. 

Ms. Peterson. For example, my tribe— I believe it was 3 years 
ago— we received a score of 97 and 99, I believe, for 2 yearn, OK; 
the following year we applied, we received— this is the same pro- 
gram—we received 67 points; we were dropped. See, the same pro- 
gram, so the system that is in place is not effective; it is not work- 
ing; it is not correct; it is not right. 

Chairman Miller. Well, the burden is in the wrong place. The 
burden here is to make you continue to reapply; the burden ought 
to be whether or not you are doing the job that we thought we 
wanted down when we wrote the Act; and that burden should be 
on the Federal Government. It should not be on 

Ms. Peterson. Right. 

Cliairman Miller, [continuing]. On the delivery of services. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

The committee is going to recess now until one thirty; and lunch 
will be ready, they tell me, for those people who raised their hands 
earlier. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the hearing was recessed, to be recon- 
vened that same day at 1:30 p.m.] 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Miller. The committee will reconvene for the pur- 
poses of continuing to receive testimony. We're going to need the 
cooperation of everybody in the room if we're going to be heard. 

TTiank you. The next panel will be made up of Dr. Marilyn 
Bentzy who is the assistant professor of anthropology and director 
of the American Indian Study Center at the University of Wash- 
ington; Tessie Williams, who is a commimity health representative 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla K^rvation in Or^on; 
Sylvester Sahme, who is director of the Allied Health Office and 
health planner of the Confederated Tribes of Warm Springs, OR; 
Janice Lopeman, who is a community board coordinator of the 
Squaxin Tribe from Washington; and Woody Verzola, who is the di- 
rector of the Indian Street Youth Program, Seattle, WA. 

Welcome to the committee, and we appreciate you taking time to 
come and be with us. Dr. Bentz, we'll start with you. 

STATEMENT OP DR MARILYN BENTZ, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OP 
ANTHROPOLOGY, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN INDUN STUDY 
CENTER, UNIVERSITY OP WASHINGTON 

Dr. Bentz. Congressman Miller, Congressman Lowry, ladies and 

Gentleman, I am Marilyn Bentz, director of the American Indian 
tudy Program at the University of Washington, 
^my written comments accompanying my testimony, I have de- 
scribed the high level of industry, independence, and resourceful- 
ness of the Indians in their native Northwest cultures. 

I have also described the Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding 
school policies which w;^re deliberately designed to destroy the rela- 
tionship between Indian children and their parents. 

As the previous testimonies have so eloquently described, Indians 
are today reaping the disasters of these and other Federal policies. 
The tnbal representatives have told of their current problems and 
needs. They also have made it clear that they have taken control of 
their own destinies, and within the narrow compliance of the limit- 
ed funds available, are solving their own problems. 

I do not think I can add anything to tnese remarks which were 
based upon day-to^ay experience working with Indian children 
and families. 

I do wmit to address my remarks to the relationship between 
urban Indians and reservations which have not previously been dis- 
cussed. 

The 1980 census mdicates for the first tune that a m^ority of In- 
dians live off reservations in this region. This statistic is mislead- 
ing. There is a high rate of movement back and forth between 
urban areas and reservations. 

The problems of the reservations, therefore, are not confined to 
the reservations, but overlap with those of urban areas. 

Prior to the first World War only a few Indians lived off reserva- 
tions. With the voluntary participation of the Indians during the 
first World War, and subsequent manning of citizenship to Indians 
m 1924 by the Federal Government, as a token of gratitude for 
their service, a few Indians who had experienced oft reservation 
life while in the service moved to urban areas. 
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However, it was not until the Second World War when large 
numbers of Indian servicemen and women and war workers 
became familiar with other parts of the country that any signifi- 
cant migration to urban areas took place. And it was the determi- 
nation policies of the 1950's that really b^an the wholesale migra- 
tion oflndians to urban areas. 

. The relocation policies during that era were designed to compare 
it m its determination. Relocation programs developed to encour- 
age Indian jnovement to urban areas with the promise of employ- 
ment and housing, which left many Indkns who participateid 
stranded in the cities unable to compete for jobs, and often when 
they did manage to be employed, imable to keep them because of 
cultural characteristics which interferred with xmderstanding the 
expectations of their employers, with no money, no knowle^e of 
the support systems other urban poor use, or with cultural inhibi- 
tions that left them unable to use these programs even when they 
did know about them. , 

Often those who could, foxmd their ways back to the reservations; 
however, this experience established a precedent for family and 
friends to follow, and those Indians who did manage to survive in 
the urban areas provided temporary shelter and support for those 
who wanted to try life in the urban areas. 

The pattern today is for Indian people to travel to urban areas 
during theur young adulthood and search for a better life than they 
could have in the reservation where employment opportunities are 
so limited. When they are sick, xmemployed, or agmg, they dften 
return to the reservation where there is an extendi family to take 
care of them, and they will again be eligible for Lidicai public 
health services. 

Often young people v^dll also leave their children with relatives 
on the reservation while they work in the urban area. Tlius, the 
reservation is left top heavy with the old, yoxmg, and sick, who 
need extra social services. 

In addition, transfer of residents to the urban areas does not 
mean that there is an equivalent transfer of emotional attachment. 
The reservation is still considered home, and urbmi people usually 
visit relatives there as much as possible, even if they are doing well 
in the cily. 

Clearly, the preservation of the reservation is vital, not only for 
reservation Indians, but for the urban Indian as well. It is the only 
homeland that Indians have. This h something that so many 
Americans do not understand. Even other disadvantaged minon- 
ties. 

Other minorities can confirm their roots and identify with the 
still viable cultures from which they came, Chicanos to Mexico, and 
other Central American coimtries, blacks to Africa, and Asians to 
Asia. For the American Indian the reservations are all they have 
left of a homeland. 

It is vital to us all, whether we are urban or reservation, that 
our reservation homeland be preserved and thrive. I am especially 
dismayed when other minorities, as well as the megority of popula- 
tions, seek to classify Indians simply as minorities. This is the only 
land we have, and it is an insult to be classed simply as only an- 
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other minority because we have some of the same social economic 
problems as they do. 

Now, I would like to answer the questions that Representative 
Miller asked He wanted to know what members of the first panel 
thought should be the priorities to beginning to solve multiple 
problems reservations have such as through programs for employ- 
ment, social problems, education, housing, et cetera since so many 
funds have been spent thus far with only minimal results. 

He received some excellent and practical suggestions, but I would 
like to address the question at a more general level. There are 
three points I want to make. 

First, Indians have only had the opportumty for approximately 
tho last 10 years to control the administration of their own pro- 
-ams, and not even that long for many reservations. 
^ The Federal Government had over 130 years to address these 
problems in this region, and often at much higher funding levels 
than are available to tribes today. How can anyone really expect to 
undo the damage done to Indian people vdthin 10 years, much less 
50, or 100 years? 

Indian people have been denied the opportunity to practice their 
native economic activities; they've been displaced from their native 
territory in many cases; and they have been impoverished and 
have their family lives disrupted over Federal policies over which 
they had no controL 

Material cultures and economic activities can be changed easily. 
The psychological patterns which were functional with these sys- 
tems take generations tq change. We know how difficult it is to 
attack socid problems in any group, but these problems are magni- 
fied 100-fold when people have their native institutions eliminated 
and have been forced to accept the lifestyle of a different culture. 

Second, Indians must be allowed to make mistakes. Congress 
must be tolerant of mistakes, even money mismanagement. Left 
alone Indian people will take care of these problems. There is still 
corruption everywhere in American, State, Federal, and local gov- 
ernment. Why should this not occasionally be a problem, even fre- 
quently be a problem, with Indian-managed institutions only now 
evolving on reservations? 

Third, Indians should be allowed to move at their own pace. It is 
through resolution that people evolve their own institutions to 
handle their problems— their own solutions to their problems. Indi- 
ans have not eiyoyed this pri^ege until recently. Indians in this 
region, even when leadership was hereditary, made decisions based 
on group consensus. Group consensus takes time, and Indians have 
a cultural disp<wition to imderstai this and to be more tolerant of 
the problems than other people. 

In the 1930*s those reservations who accepted the Indian Reorga- 
nization Act were required to accept the counsel form of govern- 
ment in which the mcyority has the authority to make decisions 
that may not be acceptable to everyone. The imposition of this 
form of government on the people who were organized by kinship 
has disrupted the informal controls that government orderly deci- 
sionmaking in Indian communities. 
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Remember, Indians did not create tha problems. They were cre- 
ated for them. And it will take time for Indians to gain their bal- 
ance in tins world, which is not. of their own making. 

The United States Gcvemment should applaud the self-determi- 
nation— you 11 have to forgive me here. I typed this up after I 
heard the first two panels and this last page is a mes6. 

The United States Grovernment diouH applaud the biif-determi- 
nation, resourcefulness, and iniiiative that Indian people aie dis- 
playing today, and rise to the occasion to make the resources avail- 
able for Indians to fulfill the dreams. 

The United States professes to be concerned about human rights. 
Every countiy in the world in which it meddles. We have confi- 
dence that billions of dollars— we havp spent countless billions of 
dollars trying to save the freedom of South Vietnamese and the op- 
pression of commxmism. Billions more to establish the— and main- 
twning homeland for the Israelis and Palestinians, and now we are 
about to take an equally costly plunge into Central America where 
we again claim our mcgor concern in the freedom and hmnan 
rights of the inhabitants. 

Yet, there is probably more active r^ntment, particularly b 
thw region, over the approximately $1 billion a year spent on 
Indian programs for all— than for all of these other ventures. 

Even though the money spent on Indians is a legitimate part of 
obligation the Federal Government undertook when it signed trea- 
ties with In'xians, it is not charity. It is the. repayment of the debt 
long overdue. . , . 

This is really less a drop in the bucket for what the Americans 
received in return. One of the richest countries in the worid. Until 
Anaerica Uves up to its obligiations to Indians, it has egg on its face 
and would be wise to look the other way v/hen issues of interna- 
tional human rights are discussed. ' 

I would like to end on a note of optimism. Today there is unprec- 
edented progress in Indian communities. Progres hat was un- 
dreamed of 20 years ago. There has been a dramatic increase m 
Indian control of their institutions, planning for the future, and in- 
volvement in higher education. 

The real hope for Indians lies in what I believe to be the limit- 
le«J3 poi 3ntial of the Indian people to develop their own future. The 
strong communal values of sharing and family life have withstood 
the test of gargantu-m efforts to destroy them. Indians are a practi- 
cal people who see reality as it is without bemoaning, or question 
:ts validity, and I think the future is ours if those in control will 
only allow us to develop it. 

Chairman Miller. Tnmik you. 

[Prepared stateme^it of Marilyn Bentz follows:] 

PRBPAJftKD STATBMKNT OF Dr. MaRILYN BeNTZ, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLO- 

OY, DIRECTOR, American Indian Study Center, University of Washington 

^ ^ Marilyn Bent/n Director of the American Indian Studiec Center at the Uni- 
versity ot V ashingtoii. In my written comments accompanying my testimony I have 
descnbed the high level of industry, independence and resourcefulnwjs of Indians in 
their native Northwest culture. I have also described the Bureau of Indian Affuirs 
policies, ahd particularly the hoarding school polices, which were deliberately de- 
signed to destroy the relationship between Indian children and thew parents. As the 
previous testimonies have so eloquently described, Indians are today reaping the dis- 
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asters of the*^ and other federal policies. The tribal representatives have told of 
their current problems and needs. They also have made it clear that they have 
taken control of their own destinies and within the narrow confines of the limited 
funds available are solving their own problems. I do not think I add anything to 
these remarks which are based upon' day<to^y experience working with Indian 
childw ' and families. 

: I do ..Biit to address my remarks to the relationship between urban Indians and 
t^o reservation.. The 1980 census indicates for the first time that a n^jority of Indi- 
ans live off-reservation in this region. Thk statistic is misleading. There is a high 
rate of muvement^back and forth between the urban areas 9Jid reservations. The 
problems oc the reservation, therefore, are not confinect Ic the rf>%rvation, but over- 
lap with those of the urban areas. 

Prior to the First World War, only a few Indians lived off-reservation. With the 
voluntai^ participation of Indians in the First World War and the subrdquent grant- 
ing of citizenship to Indians by the federal government in 1924, as a token of grati- 
tude for thi9 service, a fer Inrans who had experienced off-reservation life wmle in 
the service;^oved to urban areas. However, it was not until the Second World War 
when^large numbers of hidian servicemen and women and warworkers became fa- 
milii^r 'with' other parts of the country that any significant migration to urban areas 
took place. And it was the termination policies of the IQSO^s that really b^an the 
wholesale mi^:ration of Indians to urban areas. Tlie relocatk)n policies during that 
era were designed to prepare Indians for termination. Relocation programs devel- 
oped to encourage Indian movement to urban areas' with the promise of employ- 
ment and housing, left many Indimis who participated stranded m the dties, imable 
to compete for jobs and, when they did manage to be employed, often unable to keep 
them because of cultural characteristics which interfered with understanding the 
expectations of employers. With no money, no knowledge of the social service sup- 
port systems other urban poor u^, or with cultural inhibitions that left them 
unable to use these programs, even when they did know about then, many of those 
who had the resources found their way back to the reservations. However, this expe- 
rience established a precedent for family and friends to follow. And those Indians 
who did manage to survive in lu? urban area provided temporary shelter and sup- 
port for others who wanted to try lue in the city. 

The pattern today is for Indian people to travel to urban areas during their young 
adulthood in search of a better I'le tlian they can have on the reservation where 
employment opportunities are so Jiroited. But bR'^t one year off-reservation Indians 
are no longer eligible for health care th't)Ugh the Indian Health Service. When they 
are sick» unemployed or aging; they otten return to the reservation where there is 
an extended fami^ to take care of them and they wOl attain be eligible for Indian 
Public Health Services. Many young people will also ler. ) iheir children with rela- 
tives on Hie reservation while they work in the urban area Thus the reservation is 
left top heavy with the old, young and sick who need extra social ssrvices. In addi- 
tion, transfer of residence to the urban rrea does not mean that there is an equiva- 
lent transfer of emotional attachment. The reservation is still considered home and 
urban people usually visit relatives there as much as possible even if they are doL:g 
well in the city. 

Clearly the preserva^on of the reservation is vital, not only for reservation Indi- 
ans, but for the urban Indians as well. It is the only homeland that Indians have. 
This is something that many Americans do not understand, even other disadvan- 
taged " inorities. Just as Americans of European origin, and other minorities can 
confiL«^i their roots and identify with the still viable cultures from \^hich they 
came— Chicanos can look to Mexico and other Latin American countries. Blacks can 
1' ok to Africa and Asians can look to Asia—for the American Indian the reserva- 
tions are all we have left of a homeland. It is vital to us all whether we are urban 
or reservaticu Indians that our reservation homeland be preserved and thrive. I aiu 
especially dismayed when other ethnic minorities as well as the m^'ority population 
seek to classify Indians simply as minorities. This is the only native land we have 
and it is an insult to be classed only as another disadvantaged minority because we 
have some of the same socio-economic problems. 

I.c::^ I would like to acswer the m )stion that Representative Miller asked when 
he v.anted to know what members of .he first panel thought should be the priorities 
for beginning to sdve :he multiple problems reservations have such as through pro- 
grams for employment, social problems, education, housing, etc. since so many funds 
had been spent thus far with only minimal results. He received some excellent and 
practical suggestions but I would like to address this question at a more general 
level. There are three points I want to make: 
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1. Indians have only had the opportunity for approximately the last ten years to 
control the adminiBtration of their own programs. The federal government had over 
one-hundred and thirty years to address these problems in this region and often at 
much higher funding levels than are available to tribes today. How can anyone 
r^y expect to undo the damage done to Indian people within ten years, or even 
mly or one-hundred years. Indiaiis have been denied the opportunity to practice 
theur native a»nomic activities, they have been removed from thdr Native territo- 
ries or Imuted to a fraction of their original size, thev have been impoverished and 
have had their fkunily lives disrupted through federal policies over which they had 
no control. Material cultures and economic activities can be chani^ easily— but the 
pwchological patterns which were functional with the traditional culture OTstems 
take generations to change. We know how difficult it is to attack social problems in 
any group, but these problems are magnified a hundred-fold when a people have 
had then: native institutions eliminated, and they have been forced to accept the life 
style of a different culture. 

2. Indians should be allowed to make mistakes. Congress must be tolerant of mis- 
takes, even money mismanagement. Left alone, Indian people will take care of these 
problems. There is still corruption everywhere in America state, federal and local 
government after over two-hundred years of experience with our political system. 
Why should this not occasionally, and even frequently, be a problem with mdian 
managed institutions now evolving on reservations. Identification of wrongdoing in 
govermneiital units off the reservations does not seem to discredit the entire govern- 
mental establishment, only the wronsdoers. Yet, such problems on the reservation, 
even mmor ones, raise questions of whether Indians should be allowed to manage 
their owiaffairs. 

3. Indians should be allowed to move at their own pace. It is through conflict reso- 
lufaon that people evolve their own solutions to their problems. Indians have not 
eiijoyed ihiB '^vilege until recently. Indians in this region, even when leadership 
was herediury, made decisions based on group consensus. Group consensuc takes 
time and ^ndians have a cultural d'spoeition to understand this and to be more tol- 
erant of problems than other people. In the 1930's those reservations who accepted 
the Indian Reorganization Act were required to accept the council form of govern- 
ment in which the nwuority has the authority to make decisions that may not be 
acceptable to everyone. The impoeitiou of this form of government on a people who 
were organized by kinship has disrupted the informal conti-ols that governed orderly 
decision-making in Indian commumties. Indians need time to learn to deal with 
their problems under this new alien form of government. Remembw Indians did not 
create theur problems, they were created for them— and it will take timo for Indians 
to gam their balance in this world which is not of their making. 

Unitdd States government should applaud the resourcefiilness, initiative and 
self-determination that Indian people are displaying today and rise to the occasion 
to make the resources available for Indians to fulfill theii dreams. The United 
Stat«; profes- ^ to be concerned about human rights in every country in the world 
m which it meddlpj. We have spent countless bilfions of dollars trying to "save" the 
freedom of the South Vietuamese from the oppression of communism, billions more 
to establish and maintain a homeland for the Israelis in jPalestine and now we arc 
about to make an equally costly plunge into Central America where we again claim 
ngjor concern is the fireedom and human rights of the inhabitants. Yet there is 
proDabl> more active resentment over the approximately one bi'Uon dollars a year 
spent on mdians than for any one of these other adventures combined. The money 
spent on Indian programs is a part of the legitimate oblUmtion the federal govcm- 
ment undertook when it signed its treatiw with Indians. This money is not charity; 
it IS the repayment of a debt long overdue. The dollar amounts are less than a drop 
m the bucket for vhat Americans have received in return— one of tiie richest coun- 
tnw m the world. Until America lives up to its obligations, it has egg on Its face, 
and would be wise to look the other way when issues of international human rights 
are discussed. 

I wotild like to end on a note of optimism— today tht -,> is an unprecedented 
progress m Indian communities, progress that was undreamed of twenty years ago. 
There has been a dramatic increase m Indian control of the!** institutions, (especial- 
ly smce the 1975 Indian Self-Determination Act which allows Indians to contract 
and manage theur own services), planning for the future, economic development and 
involvement in higher education. Mi^or problems persist, but these are not as great 
as history would have led us to expect. T/.e incredible strength of the Indian com- 
munal spint of sharing, family values and investment in respect for the world and 
its creaturM contmues. These Indian values have stood the test of gargantuan ef- 
forte to destroy them. TLe real hope for a better life for Indians lies in allowing us 
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to develop our own future. Indians are a practical people who see reality as it is, 
without bemoaning or questioning its validity. We will attend to the things that will 
bring us a better future if th<»e in power allow us the necessary freedom and sup- 
port to do so. 

Chairman Miller. Tessie Williams. 

STATEMENT OF TESSIE WILLIAMS, COMMUNITY HEALTH REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE UMATILLA RES- 
ERVATION, OREGON 

Ms. Williams. Good afternoon, Congressman Ivliller, Congress- 
man Lowry. 

My name is Tessie Williams. Fm a member of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Reservation, Pendleton, OR. I'm a communi- 
ty health representative. 

I would like to share a few minutes with you about native Amer- 
ican families, or Indian families. 

In the past our families worked and lived as an extended famUy. 
The elders, grandparents, were the teachers. Discipline was never a 
parent's responsibility. 

There was a whipman who came around to visit. From early 
morning to late evening everyone had a re^nsibility. The familv 
came at a certain time each day on time. Tiie men were th'^ lead- 
ers, cWefs, and teachers to the young. 

There was a known elder to go to if there were problems. There 
was a certain time when a young man was sent out to find a spe- 
cial gift. Messages were sent by dreams, animals, for we believe in 
nature and live by the seasons. 



tional healing, and using herhal medicine. Today our families are 
viewed in many ways. V/e do have families to carry out the same 
lifestyle as generations past, as they have the grandparents in the 
household. 

And yet we have young families who can be considered high risk. 
High nsk for these families will have had man}- problems within 
the household. Most probably alcohol related, no jobs, poor nutri- 
tion, no spiritual guidance. And as the young will tell you, we 
thought everyone lived tiiis way. 

This family would have no control over the children. They would 
make their own decisions, so you could see the teen pregnancies, no 
education, and a lifestyle to continue with many problems. 

Also today affecting families are both parents having to work. 
The children have time spaced with parents, preschool, day care, 
kindergarten, with little time to be little children. Yes, we give 
them no time to be children. 

It's not just education they get, but at a very young age sex edu- 
cation. With what affects people nationwide, H also affects our 
people. Alcoholism is one of the highest ranking 'hange our life- 
style. 

In our teen xuothers fetal alcoholism can be seen. We have clin- 
ics, programs to holp, but there is always some who lack the proper 
health care. So the children continue to be hi|jh risk. 

We have single parents who have a very difficult time in raising 
their families, p'^or nutrition, no funds, unless they are on welfare, 
and if the mother works there is little control over children. 



There was a time for spiritual 




medicine songs, and tradi- 
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We have mixed marriages. Most of the tune end up living on the 
reservation. Sometimes the children are eligible to be enrolled as 
tribal members, depending on the qjuota of blood of the confeder- 
ated tribes, and then some are not eligible. 

Our elders always have been the highest priority in health care* 
Today they continue to make the decisions on what they need. 
Some families care and do theur very best in this responsibility. We 
have some who feel it's the program who should tadke care of them. 
In most cases we try to share the responsibilities. 

[Speaker speaking Indian.] 

Many generations past it was foreseen that we would speak a dif- 
ferent language. We would think in a different way. This land 
would be different. So today, and for the future, we continue to be 
families who encourage what we value of the generation past, our 
traditions, heritage. We pull t<^ether what we have today, the 
value of modem education, modem lifestyle, to m^e this path for 
our native American to survive. 

We care for the body with Indian foods, the fish, the berries, the 
roots, the meat. We care for the mind in our teaching the lan- 
guage, to think Indian, be pround of who we are, as the Creator 
gave us this lifestyle, very xmique. We dance and continue in our 
traditions. 

Spiritually our songs are stmg. Our traditional healing is used. 
Indian— continues combined with other religion. Our people have 
always been known as very spiritu^ people. 

In our teacliings we share with many the positions, hospital staff, 
faculty of universities, schools, students, teachers, and the church- 
es. I have steted, we are viewed by many and different perspec- 
tives. Today we hear the question whet Is an Indian. 

This is what I wanted to show >ou, and what you have heard 
from many different peopb today, all of these are combined within. 
We have beautiful people, and what we have been teught in compe- 
tition is to do the best we can. You can look at it both ways, that it 
creates a problem, and you could look at it another way, it works. 
The problem is we have to compete among each other or it doesn't 
get anyplace, but creates a problem among the Indian people and 
the United States. 

And we don't want this. We want to equalize everything that we 
have to balance out so that our people can lead and to able to 
survive. 

So confrontation on funding creates a problem. One of the things 
that I'm concerned about in Pendleton on our reservation pertains 
to my people and the next generation, is the Hanford site. 

Our reservation is 35 miles long and 25 miles north and south. 
The railroad goes through our reservation. And the freeway goes 
through our reservation. So we have a Hanford site. What will 
happen to our tribal people? What will happen to our reservation? 
That affects our families and our children and t'le next generation. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
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Prepared SrATiSMENT op Tessie Williams, Member op the Confederated Tribes op 
THE Umatilla Reservation 

My name is Ethei Tessie Williams, member of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Umatilla Reservation. I would like to share a few minutes with you about Native 
American Families or "Indian Families/' j 

In the past our families were and lived as an extended family. The elders, grand- 
parents were the teachers, discipline was never a parent's responsibilities, there was 
the Whip Man who came to visit i. r m 

From early morning to late evening everyone has responsibilities, the family ate 
at a certain time each day on time. 

The men were the leaders, chiefs and teaching to the young. There was a known 
elder to go or be sent to, if there were problems. There was a certain time when a 
young man was sent out to find a special gift. Messages were sent by dreams, ani- 
mals for we believed in nature and lived by the seasons. There was a time for spirit- 
ual songs, medicine songs, and traditional healing and using herbcd medicine. 

Today our families are viewed in many ways. We c have families who carry on 
the same life style as generations past, as they have a grandparent in the house- 

And yet we have young families who can be considered high risk. High risk would 
be families who have many problems within the household. Most, probably alcohol 
related. No jobs, poor nutrition, no spiritual guidance and as the young would tell 
you "we thought everyone lived this way." This family would have no control over 
the children. They would nwjce their own decisions, so you could see teen pr^an- 
cies, no education and a life style to continue with many problems. 
Also today, affecting families are both parents having to work. The children have 
imed space with parents, p^e^3chool, day care, kindergarten with little time to be 
li-ii^ — V ^ — i.1 « 4.;^«. -« children. Its not just education they 
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little cluldren. Yes, we give them no time ' 

get, but at a young age sex education. , , 

With what effects people nationwide, it also effects our people. AlcohoUsm is one 
of the highest ranking to change our life style. In our teen mothers fetal alcoholism 
can be seen. We have cHnics, programs to help but there is always some who lack 
the proper health care, so the children continue to be high risk. We have single par- 
ents who have a very difficult time in raising their families. Poor nutntion, no 
funds; unless they are on. Welfare and if the mother works, there is Lttle control 
over children. We have mixed marriages. Most of the time end up living on the Res- 
ervation. Sometimes the children are eligible to be enrolled as a Tribal member de- 
pending on the quantum of blood of the Confederated Tribes and then some are not. 

^ &r ^elders always have been the highest priority in health care. Today they con- 
tinue to make the decision on what they need. Some families care and do take the 
very b^t in this reponsibility. We have some who feel "its the program * who should 
take care. In most cases we try to share the responsibilitits. 
Many generations past is was foreseen that: 

(1) We would speak a different language. 

(2) We would think in a different way. 

(3) This land would be different. 

So today and for the future we continue to be families who encourage with what 
wo value of the generations past our traditions, heritage we pull to vliat we havc^ 
today— the value of modem education, modem life style to make this path for our 
Native Americans to survive. 

We care for the body with Indian foods; the fish, the bem^«, the roots, the meat. 
'Elk or deer) , „ ^ , /. 

We care for the mind in our teachmg the language, to t k "Indian , be proud of 
who we are as the Creator gave us this life style, very v.nu ae. We dance and con 
tinue in our traditions. , , . 

Spiritually our songs are sung, our traditional he/iling is used, Indian Ke'ision 
continues. Combined with other religion our people have always been known as 
spiritual people". 

In our teaoiir^ we have shared with many; the physicians, hospital staff, faculty 
of universities, schools, students, teachers and churches. As I stated we are viewed 
by many in a different perspective. Today we hear the questions 'What is an 
Indian?'\ 

Cliairman Miller. Tessie, you're accompanied by Mr. Burke, who 
is a tribe member. Did you want to testify at th:3 fime, sir? 
Mr. LowRY. George, can I interrupt for just one second. 
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There's a Dodge station wagon, license JED-352, yoiir lights are 
on. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Burke, go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. BURKE, MEMBER, CONFEDERATED 
TRIBES OF THE UMATILLA RESERVATION, OR 

Mr. Burke. Yes, Mr. Chairman Miller, and Senator Lowiy, and 
other committee members, my name is William H. Burke, and I 
am speaking as representative of the Confederated Tiibes of the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation in Or^on. I am a member of the 
board of trustees of the governing body of the tribe, end the chair- 
man of the Tribal Health and Welfare Commission. 

It is an honor and a pleasure to speak to this House Select Com- 
mittee. I m sorry— about our tribe's concern about Indian child wel- 
fare matters, particularly as we understand your committee is not 
specifically concerned solely with Indian-related issues. 

We appreciate your interest and inclusion of these issues in the 
broader scope of your committee, and further appreciate your trav- 
elmg to the northwest to meet with us. 

The Un*«tilla tribe's primary concern involves funding or the 
lack of it, to properly provide all services the tribe would like pro- 
vided, and should be able to provide. 

The Umatilla tribe, we are a Public Law 280 State. We share 
civil jurisdiction to the State of Or^on over Indian child welfare 
matters, although we have an established tribal court, a child's 
code, a children's code, anu a social worker. The State is the pri- 
mary social service provider for Indians living on the reservation. 
This mcludes provision of foster and shelter care. 

There are three homes in Pendleton which provide temporary 
shelter care. There are approximately 50 foster nomes in the area. 
None of them are Indian families. Because of insufficient available 
funding the tribe in unable to provide or pay for foster home serv- 
ic^, or other institutional services, such as shelter care once an 
Inojan child is placed in foster shelter care by the tribal court 

The child must rely on the State to provide and pay for these 
services. This is not completely satisfactory for at least three iden- 
tifiable reasons. One, I have just mentioned. This is the current 
A ^ available Indian foster homes, and any shelter facilities. 
Another is that any placement made by tribal court must be evalu- 
ated under state agency standards before the state will make a 
placement, which delays the process. 

Third, there are insufficient available funds to allow the tribe to 
develop cnteria for tribally approved foster homes, to recruit 
Indian foster families, or establish and operate an on-reservation 
shelter care facility. These are services the tribe is very interested 
m providing, the services v/e need to provide to our merabers, and 
are unable to provide because of that eternal pix)blem, lack of 
funds. 

Aiiother funding problem involves lack of any juvenile detention 
facilities in the area, either counter or tribal. It is totally anadvisa- 
ble to put minors in the countv jail with adults, even more e o as 
there have been three suicides by hatiffing in this joil in the past 6 
month**. 
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There is often a wait for available space in the nearest facilities, 
over 200 miles away. A juvenile ordered and placed in detention by 
the tribal court, or the county, must be kept at home or put in 
faster care until space is available. 

If funds were available there is the potential for establishing a 
juvenile facility that could be utilized by the tribe and the county. 
Until that happens, those children, their families, and the commu; 
nity continue to feel the consequences of insufficient funding and 
services. 

As a final note, I would emphasize that shor^te^m, one shot, or 
start-up funding, is not tihe answer. It is only an invitation to fail- 
ure. Sufficient fonds must be appropriated and made available on a 
continuing basis for any of these services to be provided successful- 
ly. 

Thank you again for your time, and for this opportumty to ex- 
press our concerns to your committee. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. Sylvester Sahme? 
[Prepared statement of William Burke follows:] 

Prepared Stateboent of William Burks, a Reprxsentative of the Ck)NFEDERATED 
Itoss OF THE Ubcatilla Indian Reservation in Oregon 

Chairman Miller, Committee Members: My name is William Burke, and I am 
speeddng as a representative of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatillf Indian Res- 
ervation in Oregon. I am a member of the Beard of Trustees, the governing body of 
the Tribe, and the Chairman of the Tribe's Health and Welfare Commission. It is cm 
honor and a pleasure to speak to this House Select Committee about our Tribe's 
concerns on Indian Ch:ld Welfare matters, particularly as we understand your Com- 
mittee is not specifically concerned solely with Indian related issues. We appr^nate 
your interest and inclusion of these issueo in the broader scope of your Committee, 
and firther appreciate your traveling to the Northwest to meet with us. 

The Umatill; Tribe's primary conceri involves fimding, or the lack of it, to prop- 
erly provide all the services the Tribe would like to provide, and should be able to 
provide. 

Because we are in a Public Law 280 State, we share concurrent civil jurisdiction 
with the State of Oregon over Indian Child Welfare matters. Although we have an 
established Tribal Court, a Children's Code and a Social Worker, the State is the 
primary social services provider for Indians living on the reservation. This includes 
provision of foster and snelter care. 

There are three homes in Pendleton which will provide temporary shelter care. 
There are approximately 50 foster homes in the area, none of them Indian families. 
Because of insufficient available fimding, the Tribe is tinable to provide or pay for 
foster home services or other institutional services, such as shelter care, once an 
Indian child is placed in foster or shelter care by the Tribal Court The Tribe must 
YQly cn tho State to provide and pay for these services. This is not completely satis- 
factory, for at least three identifiable reasons. One I have just mentioned, that is the 
current lack of available Indian foster homes and any shelter* facilities. Another is 
that each placement made by Tribal Court must be evaluated under State Agencv 
standards before the State will make a j)lacement, which delays the process. Third- 
ly, there are insufficient available funas to allow the Tribe to develop criteria for 
tribally approved foster homes, to recruit Indian foster families, or estaolish and op- 
erate an on-reservation shelter care facility. These are services the Tribe is very in* 
teiested in providing, services we need to provide to our members and are unable to 
provide because of that eternal problem, lack of funds. 

Another funding problem involves lack of any juvenile detention facilities in tb<) 
area either County or IVibai. It is totally inadvisable to put minors in the County 
jail with adults, even more so as there have been three suicides by hangmg in this 
jail in the past six months. There is often a wait for available space in the nearest 
facilities, over 200 miles away. A juvenile ordered and placed m detention by the 
Tribal Court-~or the County— must be kept at home or put in foster care until spuce 
is available. If funds were available, there is the potential for establishing a juvenile 
facility that could be utilized by the Tribe and the County. Until that happens, 
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those (Mdren, their families and the community continue to feel the consequences 
of msuHiaent fundmg and services. 

As a final note. I would emphasize that short term, one^hot or start up fmidmg is 
not the answer. It is only an mvitation to failure. Sufficient funds must be appropri- 
ated aiid made available on a contmuing basis for any of these services to be prodd- 
ed successfully. ... 

Thank you again for your time and for this opportunity to express our concerns to 
your CA)mmittee. 

STATEMENT BY SYLVESTER SAHME, DIRECTOR, ALLIED HEALTH 
OFFICE AND HEALTH PLANNER, CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF 
WARM SPRINGS, OR; ACCOMPANIED BY BERNICE MITCHELL, 
TRIBAL COUNCIL 

Mr. SAmiE. Thank you. My name is Sylvester Sahme. I am the 
allied he^th director and health planner with the Confederated 
iTibes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon. 

Congressman Miller, and Congressman Lowry, today I have with 
me Bemice Mitchell, vho is a member of and representing our 
tribal council, following the testimony she would be willing to re- 
spond to any questions that you may have. 

I am here toda^r to present factual highlights and case examples 
about a reservation that will help this committee identify trends 
and conditions affecting our children, youth, and familiea 

Equallv important, we can demonstrate how the Federal tribal 
partner^p works. Our reservation covers 640,000 acres created by 
treaty of 1855. We have 2,792 members, and are the largest em- 
ployer m central Oregon, 1,650 people employed in our forest, 
lumber mm, government, and enterprise activities. 

The tribal government is very concerned about delivery of health 
genaces on the reservation. Since our treaty was signed the United 
States has accepted primary responsibility for health services on 
the reservation as a trust responsibility. Until recently. Congress, 
actmg through the Snyder Act and other legislation, has borne 
most of the financial burden. 

Our tribes began assuming responsibility for health and social 
services during the early 1970's. Significant social disorders sur- 
faced dunng 1972 when the report we produced stated 219 children 
did not live with their natural parents. Seventy-four percent of the 
children were m foster placement with the State children's service 
division. 

Alcohol and substance abuse were at epidemic proportions. We 
had little control on how health should be defined and prioritized. 
j^Qp-ams and services growth depended on funding availability. 
Trmning and staff development were geared toward symptoms 
without long-term effects and goals in mind. 
TT^^^^ provision in hefldth service is a joint effort between 
IHS and the tribes. In addition to IHS funds, the tribes embarked 
on a comprehensive medical insurance program covering its em- 
ployees and their families. Under the program the tribe self-insure 
the firet $5,000 of coverage, and reinsure with the underwriter for 
the balance. 

' Most of the benefits go to tribal members^and other Indians on 
the reservation, making this the largest single payor of medical 
benefits m central O^-egon. The tribal council adopted a charter of 
accountability. This charter identifies an organizational mission. 
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operational philoBophy, results they want, and standards by which 
we can accomplish these results. 

Our charter dictates that the health service focus on strengthen- 
ing the family through community involvement. In spite of our ef- 
forts, serious barriers continue to impede our progress. A prime ex- 
ample is the western' Exiropean disease oriented medical model 
practiced by the Indian Health Service. 

This service approach treats the body and forgets the mind and 
the spirit. This model is illness oriented, short term, and doesn't re- 
solve basic problems. , ^ 

Other pnmary problem areas follow. The CHR data system is an 
example of an IHS reactive planning. Tribes formerly expressed 
the concern that this system must be field tested, pre ctical, timely, 
and reliable; however, IHS imposed the sj^tem on the tribes and 
are having to start a new one again. 

Inadequate housing has been a chronic problem. Miiltiple fami- 
lies living in single nomes has created serious health and social 
service problems. The IHS clinic is inadequate to handle the in- 
creasing number of outpatient visits, limiting program services. 
The average unemployment rate for the reservation is estimated at 
35 percent. The total resident labor force is approximately 1,000 
with 600 employed full time, and 300 unemployed, and 200 season- 
ally employed. 

Today 48 percent of our enrolled membership is 20 years and 
younger. At the other extreme, 4 percent of our population is 61 
years and older. Between these two extremes are the 21- to 60-year- 
olds representing 48 percent of our total. 

Our membership profile indicates 85.5 percent is 40 years and 
younger. 

Another symptom of our young commanity, during 1985, 46 per- 
cent of live birtns were to imwed mothers. The statow^de average is 
17 percent. 

The Federal prosecutor refuses and has failed to take on serious 
criminal and commimity protection cases where children have been 
sexually abused and assaulted. 

A study of unintentional injuries showed almost 70 percent of 
the i^iunes occurred to indiviauals in age groups from zero to 25. 
The ll- to 15-year-cld age group has had the highest incidence rate. 
The age group 13 to 30 have the highest number of alcohol-related 
iiyuries of 67.7 percent. 

During the first 6 months of 198o the profile of a person attempt- 
ing suicide was a female using, wrist slashing, or overdose, motivat- 
ed by implusive anger, imder the age of 40, unemployed, comes 
from a one-adult family with a history of alcoholism and/or physi- 
cal and sexual abuse. This person had previous contact with our 
tribal social services, experiences a substance use disorder and a 
I>sychiatric disorder. No female suicides were completed during this 
time. 

Persons completing suicide were male, under 20, using hanginp^ 
or guns, having 10 to 12 years education, come from unstoble fami- 
lies, and have been diagnosed as having both substance-use disor- 
der and a psychiatric disorder. 

From 1979 through 1985 124 deaths occurred on the reservation. 
During the 5-year period the average age of the death wass 35. Ap- 
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proximately 30 yeara below the national average. Of the 62 deaths 
oyer the age or 35, 25 died of chronic alcoholism, and in addition. 
11 people died of alcoholic dri'tf-related causes. 

The most troubling aspoct of this problem is that a very large 
number of th^ ^©a*^ among our young people. Of the 62 
deaths under 35, 100 percent died du-ectly or indirectly from alco- 
hol or drug-related causes. 

Unta recently, neither IHS nor the tribal programs were able to 
significantly impact our health problems. We've stated our prob- 
lems at your request; however, we would like to share our positive 
achievements as well. 

Some examples are: On our reservation during 1985 we had no 
alcohol-related automobUe fatalities. In 1984 ms services recorded 
ii^l^y outpatient visits, logged payments for 2,853 referrals to 
other health care providers, and having an average of 8.1 prenatal 
visits. ^ 

In fiscal year 1985 the tribal community counseling center had 
an »»-^rcent increase in people using services. The tribe was 
awarded a Federal $125,000 contract to purchase residental treat- 
ment services for indigent persons. 

T^e tribes and the State mental health division are developing 
mnds to imtiate handicapped and developmentally disabled chil- 
dren s programs. For 26 consecutive quarters our childhood immu- 
nization rate has been above 90 percent. 

Tribal health department annual operations, 5 year, and master 
plans, are near completion. Since 1969 the tribe has financed over 
400 housmg umts, and 150 HUD units. Substandard housing has 
JJeen reduced from 50 percent to 5 percent. A 53.unit, HUD-fi- 
nMiced mutual help project is scheduled this year, which will 
reduce the housmg shortage to approximately 150 units. 
^ Mutual tribal and IHS planning for new health center is continu- 
ing. 

Our achievements would not occur without the combined re- 
sources of the Federal and tribal governments working together, 
rhrough combmed efforts, we hope to further evolve a holistic 
health system. Our goal is to continue moving fix)m an illness ori- 
ented approach to an education, prevention, and wellness ap- 
proach. We must get to the root of the problem by maintaining pro- 
gram quahty and continuity which emphasize wellness. Apart from 
our recpgmtion and ownership of both problems and solutions. The 
Federal partnership contmues to be a critical part of the achieve^ 
m^t of our goals for strengthening our families. 

Thank you. 

(Prepared dtatement of Sylvester Sahme follows:] 
Prm-ared Statement of Sylvestkr Sahme, Allied Health Director and Health 

^^EB with the CONFEDERAira TrIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION OF 

My name ia Sel Sahme and I am the Allied Health Director and Health Planner 
h^^ Sprf"8« Reservation of ^on. 

tl^Jrin Ln f^r*"* factual jiighlighte and case examples about our reservation 
that wiU help this committee identify the trends and conditions that affect our chil- 
dren, youth and families. Squally important is that we can demonstrate that the 
teaeral'tnbal partnership works. 
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Our reservation covers 640,000 acres created by treaty in 1855. We have 2792 
members and are the largest employer in Central Oregon with 1550 people em- 
ployed in our forest, lumber mill, government and enterprise activities. 

BACKGROUND 

The tribal government is very concerned about the delivery of health services on 
the Reservation. Since our Treaty was signed, the United States has accepted pri- 
mary responsibilily for health services on the Reservation, which we view as a trust 
rresponsibili^. Until recently. Congress, acting through the Snyder Act and other 
legislation, has borne most of the financial burden. Our tribes began assuming re- 
sponsibli^ for health and soc^J services during the early 1970's. Significant social 
disorders surfaced during 1972 when a report we produced stated, "219 children did 
not live with their natural parents (28% of all children under 18 years of age). 74% 
of these 219 children were in foster placement witi* the State Children's Service 
Agency". 

Alcohol and substance abuse were at epidemic proportions. We had little control 
on how health should be defined and prioritized. Programs and services growth de- 
pended on fimding availability. Training and staff development were geared toward 
the symptoms without long-term effect and goals in mind. 

Data from our Vital Statistics Department show that from 1969 to 1979, 269 
deaths occured among tribal members. Natural deaths accounted for 177, of these, 
23 were due to cirrhosis or acute alcoholism, and another 84 were due to non-natu- 
ral causes (accidents, homicides and suicides) related to substance abuse. 

what's happening now 

Today the provision of health services is a joint effort between the IHS and the 
Tribes. In addition to IHS funds the Tribes have embarked on a comprehensive med- 
ical insurance program covering its employees and their families. Under the pro- 
gram the Tribes self-insure the first $5000 of coverage and reinsure with an under 
writer for the balance. Most of the benefits go to Tribal members and other Indians 
cn the Reservation and make us the largest single payor of medical benefits in Cen- 
tral Oregon. 

The Tribal Council recently adopted a Charter of Accountability. This charter 
identifies our organizational mission, an operational philosophy, results wc want, 
and standards by which we can accomplish these results. Our charter dictates that 
health and social services focu£ at strengthening the family unit through communi- 
ty involvement in all human service programs. 

Despite our efforts, very serious barriers continue to impede our progress. A 
prime ejcample is the Western European disease oriented medical model practiced 
by the Indian Health Service. This service approach treats only the body and forgets 
the nind and the spirit. This model is illness oriented, short-term and doesn't re- 
solve basic problems. Other primary problems areas are the following: 

(1) The Community Health Representatives data system is an example of IHS re- 
active planning. Although Tribes formally expressed the concern that this system 
must be field tested, proven practical, timeW and reliable, IHS forced and imposed 
the system onto Tribes, and are at a point of starting a new system over again. 

(2) Inadequate housing has been a chronic problem. Overcrowding caused by mul- 
tiple families living in a single home has created serious problems, both health and 
social. 

(3) The present IHS clinic is grossly inadequate to handle the increasing numbers 
of outpatient visits and limits programs and services. 

(4) The average unemployment rate for the reservation is estimated at 35 percent 
as of September 1985. Additionally the total Resident Tribal members labor force 
was approximately 1000 with 600 employed full time, 300 unemployed and 200 sea- 
sonalw employed. 

(5) Today 48% of our enrolled membership is 20 years old and younger. At the 
other extreme 4% of our population is made up of the €1 years and older age group. 
Between these two extremes are the 21 to 60 year olds that represent 48% of cir 
total 2,706 members. However, examining our membership profile indicates 85.5% 
of our ciake-up is 40 years old and younger. 

(6) Another symptom of our young evolving community is during 1985 46% of live 
births were to unwed mothers. The statewide average is 17%. 

(7) The youth of our community ars being affected in another way. The Federal 
Prosecutor refuses and has failed to take on serious criminal and community protec- 
tion coses in which children have been sexually assaulted or abused. 
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(8) "A Study of Unintentional Iiyuries at the Warm Springs IHS Health Center" 
glowed tlrnt ahnoBt 70% of the iiyuries occiirred to individuals m the age groups 
from 0 - 25. The 11 - 15 year old age group had the highest incident rate (474/1000). 
ftlales accounted for 59% and females 41% of all reported iiyuries. Age groups 16 - 
60 had the highest number of alcohol related iiyuries at 67,1^0, Of 81 motor vehicle 
related uyuries, 34 or 42% were alcohol related. / 

(9) During the first 6 months of 1985 the profile of a person attempting suiciSe 
was a fenwle using wrist slashing or overdose, motivated by impulsive anger, under 
the age of 40 (with half being under 18); unemployed and comes from a one-adult 
tamily with a history of alcoholism and/or physical/sexual abuse. This person has 
had previous contact with Tribal Social Services and tends to experience both a sub- 
stance use disorder and a psychiatric disorder. There were no female suicides com- 
pleted during this time. 

Persons who completed suicide were male, under 20, using hanging or guns; have 
ten to twelve years education and come from unstable families an^l have been diag- 
rateforu s1b12 1/^^^ ^ disorder and a psychiatric disorder. Suicide 

o^^J^ZJ^^ Springs area for the period of January 1, 1985 to June 1, 
l«^oo is oo.is/ 100,000. 

(10) During 1979 to 1985 124 Indian deaths occurred ct Warm Springs. During the 
five year penod the average age of death was 35, approximately 30 year^ below the 
national average. Of the 62 deaths over the average age of 35, 26 die^" of chronic 
alcoholism with an additional 11 people dying of alcohol or drug related causes, 
from our Tnbe s viewpomt, the most troublmg aspect of this problem is that a very 
^® o^JSJ^^.?^?^ ^^^^^ occurred among our young people. Of the 62 deaths 
under d5, 100% died durectly or indirectly from alcohol or drug related causes. 

CONCLUSIONS 

^ Until recenUy, neither IHS nor the Tribal programs had been able to significantly 
mipact our health problems. We've stated our health problems at your request. 
However, we would like to share our positive achievements as well. Some examples 
are! 

^11 9^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^« ^^^^^ elated automobile fatalities. 

oQKo X recorded 22,129 outpatient visits, logged payments for 

referrals to other health care providers and had an average cf 8.1 prenatal 

visits. 

(3) In FY '85, the Tribal Community Counseling Center had an 80% increase in 
people using services. This indicates for both IHS and the Tribe that the community 
recognize problems exist and are seeking help. 

(4) The Tribe was awarded a Federal $126,000 contract to purchase residential 
treatment services for indigent persons. 

(6) The TVibe and State Mental Health Division are developing funds to initiate 
handicapped and developmentally disabled children programs. 

(6) For 26 consecutive quarters our childhood immunization rate has been above 

(7) Tribal Health Department Annual Operations, 5-year and Master plans are 
near completion. ^ 

a P,^^ ^ financed over 400 housing units and 150 HUD units 

bubetandard housing has been reduced from 50% to 5%. A 68-unit HUD financed 
mutual help project is scheduled this year, which will reduce the housing short- 
age to approxsmatelly 150 units. The tribes continues to finance approximately 20 
ownership units annually. ^ 
(9) The continuation of mutual Tribal and IHS planning for a new health center 
Our whievements would not occur without the combined resources of the Federal 
and TWjal government workmg together. Through these combined efforts we hope 
to further evolve of Holistic health system. It is our goal to conthiue moving from 
an illness oriented approach to a education prevention and wellness approach. We 
must get to The Foot of the Problem" by mamtaining program quality and conti- 
nuity which emphasize wellness. Apart from our recogiition and ownership of both 
the problems and the solutions, the federal partnershp continues to be a critical 
part of the achievement of our goals for strengthening o ir families. 

Chairn*an Miller. Thank you very much. 
Janice? 
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STATEMENT OP JANICE LOPEMAN, COMMUNITY BOARD 
COORDINATOR, SQUAXIN ISLAND TRIBE, WASHINGTON 

Ms. LoPEMAN. Good afternoon. Tm here today from Squaxin 
Island to talk about the conuniinity boards. 

I was asked specifically to talk about the purpose in the de\ 3lop- 
ment of a community board, and the board's experience in mediat- 
ing cases, especially those involving children, youth, and families. 

The purpose of conmiimity boards of Squaxin Island is to medi- 
ate cases of a gene:^ nature that don't require professional or 
legal attention. Community boards is an alternative to the court 
system and a way in which commimity members resolve their own 
conflicts. In thtis way the tribal community is strengthened, and 
the goal of self- determination is further supported. 

Historically, the tribes practiced this model long before there 
were lejal systems. A group of chiefs or elders would listen to dis- 
puting parties and would assist the parties to find an amiable solu- 
tion. The process is quite similar to the community boards model 
tiiat we are currently utilizing. 

In the community boards process a panel of three to five trained 
volunteers from the tribal community meet with the parties having 
the dispute. TTiey work with the parties to help them understand 
each other, and to reach their own agreements. 

The trained volunteers in our program include some elders and 
youths. They come from a cross-section of the community, includ- 
mg law enforcement, social services, fishermen, tribal ad&ninistra- 
tors, housewives, and counselors. 

Some tribes of community board programs, including Squaxin, 
have made mediation part of their youth codes. In this wav, a case 
could be referred to the tribal court and the parties could be re- 
quired by the judge to attend mediation sessions. However, most of 
our cases are completely voluntary and not connected with a court 
case at all. 

Presently, there are five tribes in western Wasliington participat- 
ing, and although I didn't put this in my written testimony, but I 
should mention them. They are Nisqually, Swinomish, Tulalip, 
Skokomish, and Squaxin Islaiid. 

The program is funded by Northwest Area Foundation and New 
World Foundation, and has been in operation since 1983. It is co- 
ordinated by the Northwest Intertribal Court Systr n, a consortium 
of 13 tribes. 

I am here today to give you information about the Squaxin 
Island Community Board. The program has been in existence since 
January 1984. 1 have been working since May 1985 and found the 
program to be quite successful in achieving its goals. 

Here are the statistics that will illustrate the types of cases and 
the number of individuals involved in the -community board proc- 
ess. These statistics are quite small because it's a relatively new 
program: 

In the first 6 months of 1985 the overall program, that is 5 tribes, 
handled over 35 referrals and resolved 7 cases. Seventy-four differ- 
ent individuals and three tribal agencies were involved, and out of 
these individuals, 18 were youth. Of the 35 case referrals, 9 mor 
cases involving youths or family crisis-type s' aations. 
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In the second year of the program it was found that the percent- 
age of self-referrals, compared with the agency and court referrals, 
had increased dramatically. This indicates that the program is 
really starting to reach into the conmaunity. 

Specifically, let me eldwrate on a few cases and give you some 
narrative on the particulars. 

First, tiiere was a case that involved several children, mothers, 
and public school transportation staff. The reason the community 
board became involved was because the children were not being fd- 
lowed to ride on the bus because of their behavior, and the mothers 
had no way to transport the children daily. The principal, bus 
driver, and the head of the bus transportation department agreed 
to meet with all of the parties involved to work something out. It 
took several lengthy hours to resolve the problem. The end result 
was that the mothers agreed to contribute some of their time to 
being a bus 'sonitor. They could oteerve the bus situation firsthand 
and keep the peace, and the children were allowed to ride the bus 
to school. 

Another case dealt with the question of child abuse in a family. 
This case was referred to an Indian ciiild welfare worker. The com- 
munity board deals with domestic violence and cidld abuse cases in 
a very limited capacity. These ty^ of cases are generally referred 
to the proper agencies or authorities so that professionals become 
involved. 

Quite often children are the bnmt of many cases and the parents 
become affected. There was a case where three families were in- 
volved in a playground fighting incident. The children were young, 
so the parents were implicated. I acted as a mediator and went 
from era family to another communicating the version of the inci- 
dent to each one. In this way, they had a better understanding of 
the event and then proceeded to resolve their own dispute. The 
families remained fiiends, and I assume the guilty children were 
reprimanded. 

One interesting case that I heard about concerned two parents 
that couldn't agree on where their daughter was going to be placed. 
The mother wanted the girl to be placed with friends while the 
father disagreed about the arrangements. The parties hadn't been 
talking for several years. At the end of the panel hearing tiiey both 
came to an agreement and are still talking to each other. 

In addition to the panel hearings, we hold conflict resolution 
workshops. These workshops sometimes convince people to com- 
plete the training and become community board panelists. By 
leammg the process we can give people a new skill that will aid 
them to resolving their conflicts. 

Squaxin Island staff participated in such a workshop in the 
summer and seven volunteered for further training. Squaxin Island 
had the summer program for the children in the area. We were 
asked to hold a conflict resolution workshop for the youth workers. 
There were 16 participants, and they did a commendable job leam- 
mg these new techniques. 

We have plans to present some conflict resolution workshops in 
the local high school, and we hope in a way to involve more young 
people in learning how to deal with conflict. 
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As a community ba^ conciliation system, tribal community 
boards offers a new approach using our traditional ways based on 
harmony and respect. 7t offers an exciting potential for community 
justice on the reservation, and real opportimities for families and 
youths to ts^e charge of their own conflicts in a responsible way. 

It is not, however, panacea for all of the problems currently 
facing youth and fanailies in our communities. At Squaxin, for ex- 
ample, there's an unemployment rate of at least 49 percent, and a 
high school dropout rate over 48 percent. These alarming statistics 
impact youth and familie ':n ways that the best conflict resolution 
program could not address. 

likewise, the Squaxin Island Tribe in the last year alone lost 
funding for its day care and preschool, Indian chUd welfare and 
Title IV programs. 

Forty-five percent or more of our families are living on the pov- 
erty level. These are the problems that are contributing to many of 
the kinds of conflicts that come to community boards for media- 
tion. 

Tribal commimity boards offers an alternate way other than vio- 
lence or courts to solve disputes. But if it is to address the needs of 
youths and families on our reservation, it cannot supplant the role 
of other social programs that are critically needed. 

Thank you for the opportunity to ad^ess the select committee 
on children, youth, and families. 

[Prepared stater ' of Janice Lopeman follows:] 
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PREFARjED STATEMENT OF JaKICE LoPEMAN, SqUAXIN ISLAND COMMUNITY BOARD. 

Coordinator 

The purpose of Community Boards at Sqitaxin Island is to mediate cases, of a 
general nature, that don't require professional or legal attention. 
Community boards is an alternative to the court system and a way in which 
community members resolve their own conflicts. In this way, the Tribal 
community is strengthened and the goal self -determination is further 
supported. 

Historically, the Tribes practiced this type of model long before there 
vere legal systems. A group of chiefs or elders would listen to disputing 
parties and would assist the parties to find an amiable solution. The 
process is quite siTiilar to the community boards model that we are 
currently utilizing. In the Community Boards process a panel of three to 
five trained volunteers from the Tribal community meet with the parties 
having a disputo. Ihey work with the parties to holp them understand each 
other and xBhOh their own agreements. The trained volun€eers in our program 
include some elders and youths. They come from a cross-section of the 
community including law enforcement, social services, fishermen, tribal 
administration, housewives and counselors. 

Some Tribes with Community Boards programs, including Squaxin, have made 
mediation part of their youth codes. In this way, a case could be referred 
from the Tribal Court, and the parties could be required by the judge to 
attend a mediation session. However, most of our cases are completely 
voluntary and not connected with a court case at all. 

Presently, there aro five tribes in Western Washington participating. The 
program is £unded by Northwest Area Foundation and New World Foundation and 
has been in operation since 1983. It is coordinated by the Northwest Inter- 
TribaX Court System a consortuim of 13 tribes. 

I am here today to give you information about the Squaxin Island Community 
Board. The program h<\s been in existence since January 1984. I have been 
working since May of 1985 and found the program to be quite successful in 
achieving its goals. Here is the statistics that will illustrate the types 
of cases and the numbers of individuals involved in the Community Board 
process: 

In the first six months of 1985, the over&ll program (that is, five 
tribes) handled 35 referrals and resolved seven cases. Seventy-four 
different individuals and three tribal agencies were involved and, 18 
of these individuals were youths. 

Of the 35 case referrals, nine were cases involving youths or family- 
crisis type issues. 

In the second year of the program we have found that the percentage of 
self -referrals, compared with agency and court referrals, has 
increased dramatically. This indicates that the program is really 
starting to reach into^the community. 
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Specifically, let me ^elaborate on a few cases and give you some narrative 
on the particulars. 

First, there was a caso that involved several children, mothers, and the 
public school transportation staff. The reason the Community Board became 
involved was because the children were not being allowed to ride on the bus 
because of their behavior, and the mothers had no way to transport the 
children daily. The principal, bus driver, and the head of the bus 
transporati' i department agreed to meet with all of the parties involved to 
work something out. It took several noisy hours to resolve the problem. 
The end result was that the mothers agreed to contribute some of their time 
to be a bus monitor. They could observe the bus situation first hand and 
keep the peace, and the children wore allowed to ride the bus to school. 

Another case dealt with a question of child abuse in a family. This case 
was referred to the Indian Child Welfare worker. The Community Board deals 
with dcmestic violence and child abuse cases in a very limited capacity. 
Tnese types of cases are generally referred to the proper agencies or 
authorities, so that professionals become involved. 

Quite often, children &re the brunt of many cases and the parents become 
affected. There was a case where three families were involved in a 
playground fight incident. The children were young so the parents were 
implicated. I acted as a mediator and went from one family to another 
communicating the version of the incident to each one. In this way, they 
had a better understanding of the event and then proceeded to resolve their 
own dispute. The families remained friends and I assume the guilty 
children were reprimanded. 

One interesting case, that I heard about, concerned two parents that 
couldn't agree on where their daughter was going to be placed. The mother 
wanted the crirl to be placed with friends, while the father disagreed about 
the arrange- jnts. The parties hadn't been talking for several years. At 
the end of the panel hearing, they both came to an agreement and began 
talking to each other. 

In addition to the panel hearings we hold conflict resolution workshops. 
These workshops sometime convince people to complete the training and 
become community board panelists. By learning the process we can give 
people a new skill that will aid thom in resolving their conflicts. 

Squaxin island staff participated in such a workshop in the summer and 
seven volunteered for further training. 

Squaxin Island has a Summer program for the children in the area. W ere 
asked to hold a conflict resolution workshop for the youth workers. There 
were 16 participants and they did a commendable job of learning these new 
techniques. We have plans to present some conflict resolution workshops at 
the local high school and we hope in this way to involve more young people 
in learning how to deal with conflict. 
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As a community-based conciliation system. Tribal Community Boards offers a 
new approach using our traditional ways based on harmony and respect. 

It offers an exciting potential for community justice on the Reservation 
and real opportunities for families and youths to take charge of their own 
conflicts in a responsible way. 

It is not, however, a panacea for. all the problems currently facing youth 
and families in our communities. At Squaxin, for example, there is an 
unemployment rate of at least 49% and a high school drop out rate of over 
48t. These alarming statistics impact youth and families in ways that the 
best conflict resolution program could not address. 

Likewise, the Sq\iaxin Tribe in the last year alone lost funding for its 
daycare and preschool, Indian Child welfare, and Title IV programs. Forty- 
five percent or more of our families are living at the poverty level. 
These are the problems that are contributing to many of the kinds of 
conflicts that come to Community Boards for mediation. 

Tribal Community Boards offer an alternative way, other than v. olence or 
court to solve disputes, but if it is to address the needs of youth and 
families on our Reservations it cannot supplant the role of other social 
programs that are critically needed. 
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SUPPLEJCNT TO OStK* TCSTIMONY 

TRIBAL oomwrre boards projict— woriwest iwiertribal court system 



The attached doaiaents su|ipl«nent the oral testimony of Janice Lopeman, 
Scjuaxin Island Itibe, ro^rding the Itibal Ccmninity Boards project o£ 
the Northwest Intertribal Court System. NICS is a ooosortiun of thirteen 
Itibes in Vfestem Washington • Ihe NZC3 project currently coordinates 
cQonunity-based conciliation ((csdiation) programs in the SkokccUsh,; 
Squaxin Island, Ni3<jLviU7, Swinonish and tVilalip Itibes, At l^t four 
other mcs aesber Ttibes are tentatively interested in starting prograns 
in their oconunitles* 

Ihe attached page 1 briefly describes the development of the project by 
HICS* Pages 2 and 3 are reprinted from an article vhich appeared in 
Lin3cages , a newsletter of the National American Indian Court Judges 
Association pertAining to Indian Child'Helfare issues* Ihe tMrd 
attachnent in a ^jeneral brochure describing the votk. of the Nortta^t 
Intertribal Court System* 

For rtore infoxmetion about the tiorthwest Intertribal Court System or 
the Ttibal Camunity boards Project, contact Bnily Mansfield or Rusty 
Kuntze at the above address. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF TRIBAL COMMUNITY BOARDS PROJECT 



The Northwest Intertribal Cburt System (NICS) was founded in 1979 by 
Indian tribes in western V^shington* Its establishment was a result of the 
perceived inefficiencies of operating independent tribal courts for a large 
number of small tribes* NICS functions as a circuit court and personnel 
bank. It provides justice system personnel as needed to the thirteen par- 
ticipating tribes* NICS is recognized as a model court system by the 
Native American Indian Court Judges Association and since it began opera- 
tion in the spring of 1979 it has provided judicial, prosecutorial, 
defender and code-writing services* 

While tribal courts have played an important role in recent years to 
stregthen tribal governments and promote self-determination, the justice 
systems of most tribes are based on the Anglo-American adversarial model. 
In the small closely-knit tribal comnunities of the NICS tribes, such a 
model does little to address the sources of conflict or heal conflicts so 
that disputants can continue to live together peaceably* The NICS Govern- 
ing Board recognizing the need to develop tribal justice systems that 
reflect tribal values and traditions, dedicated a long-range program goal 
to providing information and training for NICS tribes on "alternative" 
justice systems* 

In 1982 with a grant from the NewVferld Foundation and funding from 
Tulalip Tribe, NICS set out to assist three member tribes to design and 
implement comnunity based conflict resolution programs* The Tribal Cbm- 
munity Boards Project was the result* Modeled after the innovative and 
highly-successful Comnunity Boards Program of San Francisco, the program 
uses trained volunteers from the tribal community to serve as a panel of 
mediators to help disputants resolve their own disputes* Community Boards 
hearings have been used successfully to deal with tribal youth and family 
problems, as well as disputes between neighbors* Hearings have also re- 
solved tensions between Indian and non-Indian families residing together 
on the reservation* The tribes hope to expand the use of Tribal Community 
Boards into the schools where they would be a resource to deal with misun- 
derstandings based on racial and cultural differences* 

The Project is in its early stages of development and is to our 
knowledge the only comnunity based mediation program in Indian tribal com- 
munities in the U*S* In order for th programs to bec(ync firmly rooted in 
their respective conmunties much work needs to be done in the areas of 
outreach, planning, program development, training and evaluation* The 
ultimate goal of NICS Tribal Cbnmunity Boards Project is for each tribal 
program (five to date) to become self-sufficient* The tribal comnunities 
will have the capacity to identify and resolve conflict within the com- 
munity without relying upon outside experts* Tribal courts will continue 
to serve as forums for many cases, but there .nil be a non-adversrial option 
available for the majority of conflicts* 

The Tribal Cwrmunity Boards Project is indicative of a new direction 
in tribal justice - a justice service provided by tribal comnfwnity members 
themselves which reflects the tribal traditions and values of each indivi- 
dual tribe* 
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Peacemaking Panels Apply Traditional 
( ^ Ways to Modern Problems 

by Emily MaaifleW, Northweit Intertribal Court System 

In -Jie summtr of 1983, • jroup of younf children broke • picture window in the home of • non-Indian resident on the 
SkokonuJh reservanon. Altered by wut they conxidered to b« np«tud vindiliam. the ovrntn contacied the couatv 
ahenff. 

The wddenl couJd easily h»ve b^en juit one more example in f-h«t had become • typical wtyof handhnf youth-rtliied 
problems on the reservadon: e-iser suu authorities would not .eipond at all. >avin| the homeowner frustrated ana 
ancry: or tHe Jndjen youthf would become enmeshed in the sut* juvemle court syswm. leavin* them and their aarenta 
aheoated and angry. *^ 

Iaitead.ihanluiothenewSkokom;shCommunityPeacemakinfPaneI.thuin«denttookad^^ 
rtsuhi for everyone. 



Vt'htn the problem of the broken window became the 
Arst referral to the Skokomiah Peacemakers, it waa 
bandied in a way that haa lince become (aoUiar to many 
tribal members: first, the panel coordinator talked per* 
sooaily with all the people involved in the incident She 
expiaired what mediation is and th* benefita of the parties' 
resolving the conilict themselves. She convinced every- 
one u> come voluntarily to a mediation sassion and con* 
vinced the county sheriff to refrain from acting, pending 
mediation. She then arranged for four trained commumty 
volunteers to meet with those involved to laad them 
through a simple four-step mediation process. Durinf 
this process, the mediation panel helped the anzioua. 
often angry parties to listen to each other, understand 
^h other's views and work on solving the problem 
wgethcr. 

The case resulted in agreement: the children's parenta 
would repair the broken window: the homeowners would 
not prosecuu the case: the kids would volunteer several 
hours work in the homeowner's garden: and finally, the 
children could play in the yard any time. Thus, several 
yesrs of feaurint antagonism between the pam'es geve 
way to better relatio&s and, most significantly, the cfail* 
drtn were not processed by the state Juvenile justice 
sysUm. Znsteed, they gained the self-respect of teaminc 
to uke respon'ibUities for their ectlona from adults who 
had taken the time to listen. 

The Peacemaking Panel, or the Skokomiah Tribal 
Community Board as it has come to be called, began as 
the brainchild ot the tribe's bdian Child Welfare Com* 
mittee. DeUrmined that the tribe's new youth court 
would reflect tribal values in an appropriate, non* 
adversarial process, the committee established a vc^un* 
tecr mediation panel which it modeled after the success* 
til Community Boards Program in San Francisco. 

As the Skokomish people worved to modify the San 
Francisco model to their small, rural tribal conununity, 
they enlisted the Nocthwest InUrtribal Court SyaUm to 
obttin tvadmi ^ to help devebp and eoontinaU a net* 
work of tribal community peacemakinf boards among the 
Mnounding tribes In Northwest WaaUngton. 
r During the first year that the Northwest burtribal 
^*-««irt Syetem sponaored the project, the Skokomish, 
Squaxin Island and Tulalip Tribes esublished peace- 
maker programs. Thirty tribal coumunity members took 
IS intensive 24 -hour mediat6r training, seven people 



learned bow to be trainers themselves, and 23 cases were 
referred to the programs. Seven of eight cases heard 
resulud in agreements andall butone of the agreements 
were voluntarily followed by the parties involved. 

Recently, two more Washincion tnbes -Nisqually and 
Swmomiah) joined the peacemaker network and recently 
mediation services were extended to ^11 13 of the North- 
west Znunribal Court Systsu's member tnbes. 

Although the peacemaksrs* initial focus was on youth* 
related problems, mediation has become an effective 
"forum of Cnt resort" for a variety of cases. In fact, 
conflicta now mediated include such varied issues as 
child placement and niatody issues, empk>yee grievances, 
neighbor/neighbor complaints, and (Uhing disputes. 

The presence of the community- based conflict resolu* 
tion programs has had demonstrable beneflts. At Sko« 
komish, where all social service case workers are now 
trained in mediation, all of the Indian child welfare cases 
filed in tribal court in 1964 were settled by egreement of 
the P*^es: parents at Squaxin Island used the program 
successfully to resolve problems with the local Kbool 
district; through progrun woricsbops, teenaged super* 
visors in two mbal summer recreetion programs learned 
conflict resolution skilli io their Jobs: and the programi 
provided e forum forenumberof conflicttoverwhich the 
courts otherwise had no jurisdiction. 

In addition, Skol^miah and Squaxin Island have pro- 
vided for mediatiod within their tribal court procedures 
for Indian child welfare cases. Cases can be referred for 
mediation at any one of three stages. 

• Before the case is fUed in tnbel court, mediation may 
be used between ths parent and a tribal caseworker, 
ecting as the child's edvocate. If the mediation is 
auccessful. it may be poasible to avoid the necessity of 
the case's going to court 

• After a case ia filed in tribal court, mediation can be 
used to reach an agreement which can be reviewed by 
the Judge snd entered as a court order. 

• Or,afterafect-findinghearing.theJudgecanreferthe 
parties to mediation to reach an agreed diapoaition. 

The TribaK^ommuntty Boards, which art responsible 
for the mediation process, depend on trained volunteers 
from the community. Mediation requires impartiality. 
Thus the question of how much impartiality can be 
Contumed on pajft 4 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Heriute Helplar A Moiiel Indi&n Child Wei* 
fare Tninxng Curriculum. (Ubraiy of Concress Num* 
«n 85-60617) 

A Hve'CQoduIe cumculum developed in 1984 by the 
N'ortbwtst Indian Child Welfare Institu2«. Each module 
has Its own cumculum and accompanying training juide. 
which mty b« purchased for 96 and $9 resp«ctive!y. 
DiKOunUk tit available to oibal agencies or urban Indian 
ortanizatioiu. 

The content of each training module ia described 
beloKT^ 

Module I. Basic SkiJIi in Indian CbUd 
Welfare. 

A 2<day cumculum ^approximately 50 pages) 
wbch 'Xtroduces uiterviewing. assessment and 
case management skiUa. Indian child welfare 
systems, past and present, are siso examined 
and basic principles and assumptions are high- 
lighted 

Module II. Protective Services for Indian 
Children. 

.\ 2*day cumculum (approximately 50 piges) 
which exammes the process and skilla used to 
provide child protective services in the Indian 
communiiy. Intake, investigation, assessment, 
case planning and intervention procedures are 
introduced. Tht worker's responsibilities in pre- 
paring 1 case forcoun are also reviewed. Cultural 
issues which impact Uie delivery of child protec- 
tive services are hi^'ghted. 

Module III. Indian Foster Family Care. 
A 2-day cumculum tTO* pages) which mtro* 
duces the concepts and processes involved in 
placinf Indian children in foster care. The BiU of 
Rights for Foster Children la reviewed. Issues 
such u recruiting/licensing foster homes, pre* 
panng th^ child for separation, and the rights/ 
responsibilities of the biological parents are dis* 
cussed. 

Module IV. Servicei to Indian Children 
at Home. 

A 2*day curriculum (804* pages) which focu«*s 
00 three topic areas which are considered by the 
NWICWI to be current prioridei in Indian Child 
welfare: (1) providing services at home: (2) assist* 
ing the alcoholic family: and (3) parent education. 

Module V. Permanent Plannlnc for Indian 
Children. 

A 2'day curriculum (60-f pages) which intro- 
duces the Indian child welfare worker to the 
principles, concepta and skills used to ensure 
that children are provided with continuity in 
their lives. The worker's responsibilities in deal* 
inf with the children and with the parents are dit* 
custed. Various perxnanent placement options 
are txamined. 

A sixth module. TVainlnc Iiauea and Methoda In 
ladikii Qiild Welfare, is currently being developed and 



will be available soon. 

Orders for any of the above should be sent to: the 
Northwest Indian Child Welfare Institute. Box 751. 
Portland. OR 97207. Telephone: (503) 229-3038. 

Northweat Indian Child Welfare Institute Directory 
of Cklld Welfare Services. 

A directory of over 100 pages which ts designed to 
facilitate communications between persons and agenc:es 
serving Indian childrenmthe Paci/iC Northwest. Contact 
informanon ia provided for tnbal. urban Indian :tnd Bl.\ 
child welfare agencies and for relevant regional, state and 
local agencies. Indian child welfare conucts withm the 
latter are specified. The geographical area covered by 'Jie 
directory includes Alaska. Washington. Oregon. Idaho 
and Western Montana. The directory maybe ordered, for 
U 00. from the .\orthwest Indian Child Welfare Institute. 
Box 751. Portland. OR 97207. 



Peacemakers Use Tradition 
to Solve Modem Problems 

f^ondntud from paj^e 3} 

guaranteed in a closely-knit tnbal cominumty often 
tnsts. Although U has been difficult to overcome the fear 
of bias. community members who have used the mediaoon 
process have never complained of a lack of impamah'ty 
on the part of the mediators. Instead. commun<ty mem* 
hers have been impressed to find their neighbors using 
helpful new listening and problem solvmg s)c:31s. 

Other questions the Community Board programs will 
face as they continue to develop include: Can tnbal com- 
munities which have small population bases susuin 
mediation programs that rely nearly exclusively on volun* 
teers? How will these programs find the fmancial sup* 
port, although minimal, that they need? How does media- 
tion interface with existmg. informal support networks? 
Will mediation programs find themselves competing with 
tnbit courts for limited resources? 

Although the answers to these questions are not yet 
apparent* the tn1>es of the Northwest Intertnbal Court 
System 'cleariy bcUeve that tribal members have the 
desire and capacity to solve their own conflicts in their 
own way with out relying exdus ively on o utside *^ax perts/' 
Tf :bes in the Northwest* it ia pointed out, tradiu'oneUy 
resolved conflicts, not through adversarial processes, but 
by meeting and talking. The Tribal Community Boards' 
approach touches the heart of these traditional ways. It 
supports tribal values, it reatores harmony to the com* 
munity and it builds tnbal self-sufficiency. 

The Northwest Intertnbal Court System and the 
Commonity Boards Center for Policy and Training will 
be presenting a Tribal Community Boards Program 
Piannini Workshop for.tribal representatives Interested 
in exploring the posaibility of starting a mediation pro* 
gram. The three*day workshop will be held in early 
November in the Seattle area. For more information 
about the Tribal Community Boards programs or the 
planning workshop, contact Emily Mansfield or Ruity 
Kuntxe at the Notthwest Intertribal Court System, 121* 
Sth Avenue NW, #305, Edmonds, WA 98020. Tele- 
phone: (206) 774*5808. 
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The Northwest Intertribal Court System (NICS) 
was fouDded in 1979 by Indiin tribes io west- 
em Washington. It is a non-profit corporation 
govemvd by representatives £rom its 15 member 
tribes. The NICS misson« as defined by its Govern- 
ing Board is: 

7b Qsast the member tnbes, at their direction, in 
a manner wJdch recognizes the traditions of (hose 
tribes in the devehpment of tribal sovereignty, 
indivkiual character, and courts vhkh wiS pro- 
vide fat, eqwtdbU, and uniform jus&x fx aB 
who fm within their junsdktiofi 

NICS assists member tribes in the development of 
thdr individual justice systems and provides person- 
nel as needed to operate tribal courts. 
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TRTOALJURISDICnON 

In 185* the first tribil rescivitioiis were cretted in 
WiuhiogtoQ Territory. Tribes were removed from 
tiaditioDjdly held Iinds and fishing areas and were 
placed OQ sites selected by the Umted States Gov- 
ernment Certain rj^ts were reserved by Indians 
through treaties. laqportant among these w^ "the 
light of taking fish at all usual and accustomed 
grounds end stations. . .in cotnmoa with all the dti- 
sens of the territory." 

The tribes have vigorously asserted their treaty* 
reserved fishing rjgfati in recent years. In the U.S. v. 
Washington aort dedsioQ of 1979, commonly 
known as the Boldt decision, Indian treaty tj^ts 
were a£Grmed aaTupbeld in the United States Su- 
preme Court TUs was a major victory for Indian 
tribes in their efforts to exercise oootrol over their 
resources. The case also affirmed the right of the 
Native Natioos to regulate their own members in 
the exerdse of their fishhu tights. TUs power to 
regulate extends to both ott- and on-reservation fish* 
ing *ites. The Siqireme Court's recognition of the 
tr^ light of cxtn^erritorial jurisdiction over fish* 
ing areas hel^ darify the need for strong tribal 
courts in western WasUngtoo capable of exercising 
sovereign powers. 

The expanding exercise of jurisdictioa by IiKtian 
tribes in vrestem Washington is not just a result of 
the Boldt dedsioa however. It also stems from a 
greater awareness of the need for tribal sdf* 
government tribal recogoitioQ that reservxtion're- 
sources sbodd be developed for the benefit of tn*bal 
members rather than non-Indians hu led tribal Gov* 
emments to develop protective ordinances, regula* 
toiy plans, criminal ordinances, juvenile codes, and 
bu^ness regulations. 



GROWTH OF NIGS 



When representatives from tribes thnx^ghout 
western Washington met in 1979 to explore ways of 
meeting their justice system needs, they realized that 
there were ndther niffident financial resources nor 
enough people with the necessary experience to pro- 
vide separate, non-coordinated justice sy '2m ser- 
vices to each tribe. They concluded that the most 
practical solution was to establish a drcuit court 
system: the Northwest IntertriM Court System. 
NXCS acts as a personnel bank. It sUrted with one 
full-time Judge and now offers prosecutorial, de* 
feiue, juvenile, code writing, mediation and tndnbg 
services in addition to jucBdal services. Ihe initial 
focus of NKS was on direct court-ielated services. 
Tbday, at the tribes' direction, the oiganizition is 
be^jinning to devote more oi its resources toward 
truning and providing work experience to tribal 
membos and tow«rd alternatives to the formal trial 
process, this vrill aUow tribal members to proWde 
the justice services directly for their tribes nttber 
than relying exclu^ely on NICS. At the same time, 
NICS staff will continue to be available for those 
tribes still requiring direct services fix>m NKS. 
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TRIBAL COURT SERVICES 



Judicial Services 

NICS has been providing judkud servkes to mem- 
ber tribes since 1979. NICS Judges hear criminal, 
fishing hous*^ ftaatf and commercial cases at the 
trial levd tad on appoJ. NICS Judges have be^ 
bring regularity and predictability to the judicial pro- 
cess while at the same tim; remaining sensitive to 
the individual needs and tradition^ of each trtbe. 
The fairness and impartiality <3i NICS has inspired a 
confidence in the tribal courts whkH has resulted in 
a several-fold incre9se in cases heard at NICS 
member tribes. 

Prosecution Services 

NICS Prosecutors vrork dosely with tribal law en- 
forcement officers and tribal officials to ensure ade- 
quate representation for the tribe in tribal courts. 
The services of NICS Prosecutors have he^ mem- 
ber tribes con^ly with the Gshcrc noanagement 
obligations required by th e Boldt i ^on. NICS 
Prosecutors have generated re^qpect for the criminal 
codes at member tribes and have assisted fisheries 
comnuttces and housing authc*.1ies in canyittg out 
their re^tions. 

Defense Services 

Defense icrvicts have also been provided to NICS 
member tribes since 1979. Defenders are appointed 
by a tribal Judge to repre^^iihuxlividuals charged 
with crimes ai^ fisheries "^^^Mons in tribalxourt. 
Defenders have also ADresaKcd parents invoked in 
child custod)' in tHbal court. The Defender's 
services bfive ^^tened the awareness ik indi\adu- 
als' rigte\n r«ttVat!ons. NICS Defenders hive 
consi^^j^eccouraged their clients to learn more 
about their tribal courts. 
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TECHMCALASSISTMCE TRAB^ SERVICES 



Indian Child and FarnQy 
Court Services 

NICS begin an Indian Quid and Family Cc\ut 
Servkxs Project in the faU of 1980. The project's 
planniog woric has been cooq^eted and ^ currently 
offen the services of a Juvenile Code Writer and 

Riq>resentative for child custody cases involv- 
ing Infian chikben in state court The project has 
been instruffieotal in asuting tribes in developing 
procedures for the bandfing of juvoile cases and 
dlitating cooperative relatioiiships between tribal 
apd state officials. The project has been 8 primary 
coordinating center for prc^TCSS in Indian Child 
Wel£tfe matters at western Washington tribes. 

Code Writing Services 

In the Sjpring of 1981, NICS began offering full- 
time code wrttiitt services to improve the ^eo- 
tiveness of member tribes' courts and to assist in 
the development of alternatives to the formal Anglo- 
American modd of justice. Code Writers worit 
dosdy ^th tribal committees in drafting and com- 
menting OQ ordinaooes, codes and amendments. 
TTiey also provide rdated research and are asasting 
tribes in codifying tribal laws into uniform tribal 
codes. NK^ Code Writers, with the occasional 
assistance Froaecutors and judges, have worked 
, on piocedvitl rules, commercial ordinances, 
criminal codes, homing ordinances, fij^h i n g laws, 
juvenile codes and traffic regulations. 

The code writing work oi NKS has been of 
special inq)ortance to member tribes in raising ques- 
tions of qjprofriateness of approocbes to justice. 
Hie major assuL^^^tion in providing the service b 
that the tribes an.*! their members are in the best 
position to know wLich laws are needed and will 
work best in thdr communities. Tl»e Code Writers' 
role is to assist tribes in i^tifying their regulatory 
needs and de^'clcping aKxcpnate laws. 
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IVaining Semces 

The Fall of 1981 saw the beguming of the ovoall 
cxxmlinaiioQ by ooe pcnoQ (rf trumng semccs ^ 
vided by NICS. Prior to that time, NICS court per- 
soukI proviled tFBmiDg pertment to tbeir ptfuctiltf 
functioos. NICS Proaeortocs offered law enforoe- 
loent training sessioos. lUs training infTraafH the 
prof essionafisn of ofiScers' court preacntatioos, ban- 
<^*'Dg of evidence and enflonxment of tribal ordi- 
nddces.* NICS judicial peraoond conducted truoing 
seasons for tr£bal court derics located OQ each 
reservation. 

Indian Quid and Family Gouit Services peraonnd 
provide training on the IncSan Ould Wdte Act 
and the pcQoess of tntemning in state court child 
custody proceedings. Interventioo training been 
instrumeriial in brotdemng the knowledge by trSxl 
members of the steps necessary to bave tribal in- 
terests r ep r esent ed in state cotut 

The IVSmI AdvDcatea TVatcdng Program began in 
ttrly 1982 to interest tribal members in the func- 
tiofling of their tribal courts and to train them as 
IVibal Court Advocates. The goal is to develop a 
tnbtl bar of trained lay advocates capable (tf prowl- 
ing rq;>resentatioo in tribal courts. 

NICS sponsored a four-day training sessioQ in 
mediation skiUs ta early 1962. The devekipment of 
mediation and oondliation skills anoong tribal mem- 
bers b avdtl to the tribea' ability to revive dis- 
putes itkfofmaUy, without the txpaats <d the formal 
Angler American adversarial process. 

Over seventy-five tribal members have received 
NIC&sponsored training, trbn members are learn- 
ing the skiils needed to ploy key roles in tribal jus- 
tice and to affect the devdopment ci tribal justice 
systems. 
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'Vrr/^Q has bdpcd establish «nd sUU- 
i^Xv/O lize court structures it a critkad 
time for the exercise of tribtl rights in western 
Washington. Under the direction of the NKS Board 
(tf Dire^rs, the recognition of the importance (tf 
autonomous justice systems on reservttkxas has 
been broadened. NIC^' provisioo of direct court ser- 
vices to member tribes has allowed a number of the 
tribes to conduct their own courts where previously 
they had not been able to do so. IVibal justice 
systems are in their formative stages, so it is impor- 
tant that Indian people develop tl^ own justice 
systems to fit tbor own needs. With the help of the 
Northwest Intertribal Court System, Indian tribes in 
western Washington are on thdr way to achieving a 
major goal of tr&al self determination: individual 
tribal justice systems developed for thar people, by 
their people. 
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Mr. LowRY. Thank you, Ms. Lopeman. 

George will be back in just a minute. 

Woody Verzola. You can pass down the microphone. 

STATEMENT OF WOODY VERZOLA, DIRECTOR, INDIAN STREET 
YOUTH PROGRAM, SEATTLE, WA 

Mr* VsszoLA. Welcome to our place, Senator Miller. 

Vm here today to talk about the downtown street youth prpgram 
and the struggle in the growth, of our program, and wny it is 
needed. And needed in other parts of our country. 

I myself was bom and raised in the housing project, had a black 
identity, and middle-American spiritual understanding. 

Anyway, wAen I firsts starred working with the youth program 
back in 1972— in fact, I think Marilyn Bentz was the first signee of 
our proposal in the fest youth program— anyway, in the 13 years 
that we ve been surviving downtown Seattle, weVe experienced a 
lot *of suffering and pain with our families and children. WeVe 
been slowly developing the type of programs .in order to impact our 
youth. It's been very difficult because I myself have been learning 
along the way. 

The things that we foimd when we started our first youth pro- 
gram was that there were very few programs available for urban 
kids. Today weVe built ourselves to a level that's probably at the 
level where we're now able to develop programs that are sensitive 
to om* young people. 

We nave a basic skills teacher. The primary focud of our program 
is to recruit our street kids, c^r Indian street kids, and get them 
back into a school setting. And our basic skilled teacher, he tests 
them to find out what they need, and then work on— work with 
them firom there. 

And we run across a lot of urban kids that haven't been in school 
for a couple years. And they've developed the kinds of lifestyle and 
pattern th^^s revolved around their environment, which is the 
downtown ^sea. So they have no idea what their cultural identity 
is all about. 

The parents that we work with are pcurents that are not con- 
cerned about a number of things but survival, every day, where I 
eat, where I sleep, how do J feed my children. And the result of 
this, we work with these kids, and the last generation of kids 
having kids, urban kids, and what kinds of directions, and what 
kinds of motivations, and educational opportunities that they have, 
when thes^'re not brought up in a sensitivity that they understand. 

In our program we dso have a juvemle advocacy person. In 1972 
there were— no one down there to talk with our kids to let them 
know what's available. A lot of our Indian kids become institution- 
alized. 

I worked with kids 13 years ago that today are institutionalized, 
that are drug addicts, or alcoholics. And as we continue to grow 
over the years we learn to develop our program that we have 
today. Our advocacy down at the juvenile court is able to go in and 
make kids feel comfortable, and let them know what's avcdlable for 
them, and to give them other oijtions than drugs and alcohol and 
street life. Because a lot of the kji.ds.that we work with in the juve- 
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mle justice svstem are involved in prostitution, drugs, suicide, the 
things that the other people have been talking about And it*8 real 
difficult when you have a generation of urban kids that have no 
place to turn. 

So that's why our program, as weVe been growing in the last 
13— weVe been able to train our staff, and to impact our young 
people. 

It 8 kind of funny because in the last couple of years there's been 
a big thing on street youth with the movie, "Streetwise*' and all 
these things that just happened to come out lately. This has been a 
wav of life for our children. 

And we have looked at, and tried to develop, a holistic approach 
in dealing with our urban kids! We have probably the only certified 
drug and alcohol counselor oh our staff tnat deads specifically with 
urban Indian youth. And; in fact, he's put in treatment five or six 
kids from our program, and that's never been done. 
^ ^So over the years we've been making mistakes and building. And 
it's important that our kids have an understanding of what^ hap- 
pening to them, and what's happened to their parents. And if we 
don t have our downtown program— and I think we need other 
downtown programs in other parts of the country so that the kids 
that are attracted to the downtown area because of the prostitu- 
tion, the^drug selling, that those are the kinds of lifestyles they 
learn in order to survive. But you get a generation of kids like that 
what kind of future do our people nave. 

So what we do in our program downtown, we have developed, or 
are going to develop— the things ihat Fm talking about are in my 
own growth of understanding my own identity, and how do I work 
with the kids that I work with, because I myself went through the 
many phases of my life not understanding a whole lot, paaiticularly 
of my native culture. 

So I just recentlv had the experience of going into a sweat lodge, 
and to understand a traditional way to pray, how to get in touch 
with the basic things. And it has taken me 40 years just to get to 
that level to understand that. 

So here in the city, and in our program, we're trying to pave the 
way for our young people to even reach the level that I am at as 
far OS understanding our culture. And we are— we do have a sweat 
lodge down here that we just built in the last couple months, we're 
gomg to build more, because it's important that our kids under- 
stand what the3r're about so they can endure some of the problems 
that you're listening to. 

The traditional method is something that our young people have 
gotten away from, not by their own doing. But it's a place that 
they can turn to, and that they can learn to develop themselves. 
And in our program downtown even in the survival of 13 years, it's 
still gomg to be a struggle. And my thoughts over the years in 
trying to impact our young people is where are they going to go in 
the city that can offer them these kinds of things when our funding 
keeps dropping, there's nothing available. 

And what I ve seen is we've become part of the problem. As we 
develop and we grow we get a year- of funding, or two years of 
funding. The kids begin to identify with our program. And it's not 
easy to get our young people to identify with our program. It takes 
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years. It takes years of undoing of the experiences that they've ex- 
perienced. 

So what we try to do is to develop a program that this founda- 
tion here is all about We need long-term programs, and a place 
that our young people can identify with, go to, and share the khids 
of traditional things that they need to understand in order for 
them to even understand what the mainstream is all about. And 
they need to draw that strength in that environment, in their own 
environment, in their traditional way of understcrndk^ things. 

I had a,s^eech kind of written down, but in listening^ in hearing, 
and seemg what I've experienced over th^ ye^, I've got to talk 
from my heart. It may not come t<«ether as it is. Over the years I 
know thatour program has grown. We are begiiming to get the 
i./ofessiond people in our Indian coimtry that Imve the sensitivity 
and understand our struggle. And having these professionals work 
with our pr<^am, that's the only way that we can develop our- 
selves because sometimes in the past when we referred our chil- 
dren to non-Indian programs their lack of sensitivity to understand 
these young people. As a result they won't even go. 

So m 13 years I think, we've made tremendous progress in our 
proCTam. And I only hope that in the future for our children that 
we have a place like the Daybreak Star, or a place our urban kids 
can come to to learn about their traditional values, and then to go 
back home, or to seek out theur— what their family is all about. 

Anyway, what Fd like to do is to have a coiiple of young people 
here ihat IVe worked with, and they'd like to talk about the pro- 
grams that have helped them. 

[Material submitted by Woody Verzola follows:] 

Indian Stbeot Youth Purvey: Results and Analysis 
results of indian street youth survey 

Of 110 completed survey instruments. 66 were completed by males and 54 by fe- 
mal^. Itespondents' ages varied from 10 to 19, with 77% of respondents falling into 
the 14-18 or hjgh school age group. Survey Project staff estimate that the effort 
reached from 25% to 40% of the entire Indian street youth population now fre- 
quently the downtown Seattle streets, yielding estimates of the total Indian street 
population ^ranging from 275 to 450 youths. The most striking characteristics of the 
beattle Indian street youth population are reported below. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SEATTLE INDIAN STREET YOUTH POPULATION 

Average age of surveyed youths was 15.9 years: only 12% of youths were living 
With both ^nts; 55% of youths were not living with either parent; of these 
youths, most gave ttie reasons that parents were separated or divorced, or parents 
natt asked them to leave home; 69% of youths had spent over half of their lives in 
an urban environment; youths averaged a 3.5 year involvement in street life; 23% of 
youths sleep in different places from night to night; 33% of youths do not rely on 
family or relatives-for any form of support, material or emotional; and 35% are not 
currentiy in anv educational program. 

Of Mb 35% (38 respondents), tne following reasons were given for dropping out of 
?£!?5°^ than one r^ponse was aUowed): too far behind in work (47%); poor 
ScSltT28%) drugs/alcohol (34%); school not valued (33%); school 

And 74% reported the belief that education could help them obtain a good job and 
take care of themselves better. ' » j 

The following suggestions were offered for improving educational situations (more 
than one response was allowed): teachers who care about student problems (56%); 
i?^"^ getting a job (54%); learning about Indian ways (64%); Indian 

itachers (46%); and teachers who control classroom (42%). 
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Of those youths currently in school: 46% report "some trouble" with classes, 33% 
do not attend r^ularly, 41% feel teaching staff "doesn't care" about them; 61% of 
r^pondents smoke maryuana weekly or more often; 87% report drinking beer or 
wine; 52% report drinking hard liquor; 29% report consuming 14 or more driiJts 
weekly; 84% of respondents would like a job now; 68% are interested in job train- 
ing; 76% would like information about job training; 85% would attend job training 
classes; 92% would like counseling about job training; and 88% would like employ- 
ment counseling. 

Asked about'mcome sources, 65 responses speciHed illegal means or criminal acts: 
61% of ves^ndents have been arrested at least once; and 45% have been in Juve- 
nile Detention at least once. 

When dsked about bjehavior in problem situations, the following responses were 
given (more thi(n on6 response allowed): talk to friends of same age (71): talk to 
*^lder friends (64); talk to parentis (57); talk to relatives (57); drink alcohol/take drugs 
(50); and talk to 6ne one (16). > 

When asked about chronic worries, the following responses were given (more than 
one response allowed); Going to prison/Juvenile Detention (43); not getting a job 
(41); not enough money (40); no, education (24); getting killed (17); getting raped (17); 
and dying (15). 

When asked what' would help most right now, the following responses were given 
(more than one response allowed): a job/good job (36); money (29); and being self- 
supporting (12). 7 

When asked where they ivould like to be a year from now, the following responses 
were ^ven (more than one response allowed): In a good job/vocationS program 
(143); m a GED program/school/college (124); in own apartment/home (70); home 
with parents/relati^ (49); on own reservation (27); married, living with husband/ 
wife (12); don't know (8); don't care (3); and on the streets (2). ' 



It IB clear that the summary of Survey results selected and reported above sup- 
port the following interpretive conclusions: 

(1) Street youth responses to several related items present strong evidence of 
widespread disintegration in the functioning of their families, as a source of both 
material and emotioiial support; 

(2) Responses strongly suggest that the Indian Street Youth Community has large- 
ly replaced families as a source of mutual emotional support for its members; 

(3) Responses confirm that many school dropouts (35%), and those reporting irreg- 
ular attendance and troubles in school with a high risk of becoming dropouts (33%/ 
46%) are drawn to street life; 

(4) Responses convey a strong indication that street life participation is firmly as- 
sociated with high levels of alcohol and substance abuse, illegal activity to provide 
needed living income. Juvenile Court and Juvenile Detention involvement, almost 
universal unemployment, and considerable anxiety about all these; 

(5) Responses stro^igly indicate serious failure on the part of Seattle School Dis- 
trict regular and alternative programs and staff to deal adequately with the most 
acute cultural, situational, and emotional problems of Indian youths of junior high 
and high school age. 

It IB additionally clear. However, that the following positive conclusions may also 
be drawn from Survey results: 

(1) Street youth responses clearly convev a striking rejection of street life as a 
comforting, practical, or viable lifestyle with beneficial outcomes; only 2 respondents 
reported a desire to be "on the streets" in a year's time, though the average street 
life involvement was 3.5 years; 

(2) Reponses indicated strong interest in further education, educational counsel- 
ing, job training, job counseling and orientation, good jobs, and increased income op- 
portunities; 

(3) Responses indicated a strong belief (74%) in education as a key to desired em- 
ployment situations and comfortable self-sufficiency; 

(4) Responses strongly expr^sed a desire for several specific improvements in edu- 
cational opportunites, including: Indian teachers who are responsive to students' 
problems, leaming strategies that are responsive .to Indian cultural heritage and 
values; education with practical applications to improved employment and earning' 
opportunies; and teachers who. assert and maintain control of classroom activities, 
improving order and security of students. 

(5) Responses indicated a heavy reliance on peer group members for emotional 
support in times of personal difficulty. 



ANALYSIS OF INDIAN STREET YOUTH SURVEY RESULTS 
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STREET YOUTH STAFF 



WOODY VERZOLA - Program Coordinator 
MARTIN L, .PARKER - Educational Instructor 
ARLENE ANDERSON - Office Manager 
RICHARD ADAMS - Staff Assistant 
HENRY DE LACRUZ - Juvenile Advocate 
"LORRAINE BRAVE - Alcohol /Drug Therapist 
JOSEPH McCULLOUGH - Employment Coordinator 

JOHN BIGELOK " Street Outreach/Cultural 
PAM KISSINGER - Community Health Advocate * 
TINA MORAN - Student Placement * 

(* Volunteer) 



STAFF TEAM INTER-ACTION CHART 
"Holistic Approach" 
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BASIC SKILLS/G.E.D. PRCXSPJtf-l 



Goal: To Icwpr the dropout rate acopg Seattle Indian street youths. 

ages 14-18, through the lirprovement of educational opportunities 
using culturaUy relevant skills iiistructioo and problem-centered 
counseling techniques. 



Objectives? 



1. 75 dropout Indian street youths will enroU in Ctnrnmity Class- 
room increasing basic skills in five (5) functional areas (Read- 
ing Recognition, Reading Corprehension, ^Uing, Mathematics, 
and General Information) at the rate of one (1) grade level oer 
academic quarter. 

2. 75 dropout Indian street youths will define iimediate and long- 
term academic, erplofyment, and career goals through participation 
in classroom vocational orientation instruction and skill-build- 
ing exercises. 

3. 75 dropout Indian street youths will demonstrate growth in self- 
esteem and self-reliance as measured by abilities to set acade- 
mic, vocational, and counseling* goals, manage tims and Ccmnunity 
Classroan resources to acccnplish goals, keep project cotmit- 
ments, and follow through on planned learning activities. 

4. Adult famUy men4)ers of 75 Indian street youths will demonstrate 
increased stjjport of youths and Project goals and objectives 
with^PjJ^^^ste^f"^*^^ informational and counseling meetings 

5. 50 dropout Indian street youths wiU re-enroU in public school, 
enroU in a G.E.D. or vocational training progran, or enter full- 
tanB enployment by the end of the Project year. 



"The staff Assistant receives direction fran and provides assistance 
to the Camwnity Classroom Project's outreach staff and other staff mefitoers 
as assigned. 

His specific responsibUities aret Sweeps and mcpe the floors and 
takes out the garbage, cleans the restrocms on a daUy basis, answers the 
telephones and takes messages, runs errande, fUls out "intake Forms" on 
minority youth who enter the Street Youth Program, prepares a daUy lunch 
for the Pimoran's students, monitors the kitchen facilities, vidoo pro- 
grans, and youth in the Prt)gram. 
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JUVENILE Ag.^CflCY & VWGS/Pl/XiKL 



The minority street youth program will provide a continuun of educa- 
tional, nutritional, drug and alcohol, legal, group and individual coun- 
seling, recreation, and outreach services to minority youth in Seattle 
between the ages of 13-17, ^» use "street life" as a major form of social 
and economical survival. Medical/dental and enployment counseling and 
placenent services are provided by referral to other agencies, Predonin- 
ately, Indian youth will receive basic skills/G.E.D, instructional services 
throu^ a federally furried, Indian specific program. Minority youth will 
receive outreach, legal, drug and alcohol, individual and group counseling, 
and recreational services provided by a staff of professional worters at 
thB facility located at 1308 Second Avenue, 

The purpose of this program is to foster individual and group changes 
in attitudes, values, and behavior leading to cessation of illegal and 
abusive activities and toward positive re-integration in family, school 
and neigWborhood ccriT;:iunities, Progrem slices are designed to offer 
supportive opportunities for youth to re-enter public school, to enter 
and ccnplete G,E,D, cor vocational training, or to obtain eirploynfent with 
career potential. The program will assist youth to alter patterns of de- 
pendency and destructiyeness .and to establish long-term life aJjustments 
of lasting value for youth, their families, and for their respective con- 
munities. 

Alcohol & Drug Therapist: 

The alcohol & drug ther^ist, a fuU-time position, will be stationed 
at the UIATF minority youth program facility, Ihis staff position will 
make informational/preventive drug and alcohol presentations to schools, 
youth, and conference grocps in the Puget Sound Area, Ihe position will 
render case work assistance, provide information and resource information, 
referral assistance for prci>ation and diversion cases, mobilize parental 
si?!port through outreach information and referrals. 'Tlie position will 
participate in a group drug and aloc^-educatioa and counseling program 
lander the supervision of a certified drug and alx»hol counselor, .Respon- 
sibilities include the foUcwing: 

1, Outreach/information presentations - provide group presentations 
on substance abuse to ccnmunity groctps, schools, Indian reserva- 
tions, and youth cli^, 

2, Information/resource referral and outreach to parents and guard- 
ians - respond to referrals from schools, parents, and cormunity 
groups; provide information on resources and services available 
for substance abuse, 

3, Court-related assistance - casework assistance, probation assis- 
tance, diversion planning and supervision infcnnation, advocacy 
for case plans* 
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Alc?ohol & Drug IherapiBt (continued) i 

4. anaU group drug and alcohol education and counseling. 

5. Referral to substance abuse si^port groups and liaison with those 
gaxpe to facilitate appropriate services to minority youth. 

Juvenile advocate (Liaison/Outreach) i 

^.n^J^J^^'^^^f^^^ lawides that 50 percent of the time of the 
Duvenile advocate will be stationed at the County Youth Services Facility. 
The remaining 50 percent of the hours w to be provided at the street 
youth facility. 

The juvenile advocate will receive caseworker, court, and probationary 
case referrals, provide information and resource referral services to youth 
and their parents. Ihe position wiU provide for casework fact-finding 
assistance to court staff, in court advocacy for youth, probation /diversion 
P^??Ff".P^"*9' ^ si^iervisory services as requested. Specific respon- 
sibilities incluJe the followingi ^ 

1. Juvenile justice information and referrals - inform youth of 
covat procedures and options, facilitate youth relationships 
with court staff, prepare youth to interact appropriately in 
the court system. 

2. Parental/guardian legal information - provide referral and assis- 
tant services to families and youth consistent with services 
described in (1) above. 

3. Casework fact-finding assistance - provide court staff with sup- 
plemental information on client need and family history relative 
to case planning, arrange for substance abuse assessment . 

4. Mvocacy for ' in court - arrange for individual and can- 
munity support o irtlividual youth. 

5. Probation si^jervision assistance - facil5.tato octipliance with 
probation terms and appointments. 

6. Diversion program planning and supervision assistance - facili- 
tate diversion plans, siipervision assistance to diversion agree- 
ments involving youth. 
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STREET YOmW EMPLOYMPfr PROJECT 



Ths prltary gosl of this project is to rodi>oe the mirfcer of minority 
ywth living on the streets in Downtown Seattle by guiding them into educa-* 
tional progr^n^B and jobs out of which they can build more stable living 
environments. The educational oppcoocAi, therapy techniques, and overall 
strategy are based on assuipticns derived fran staff esqperience and the 
findings of the "Seattle Indian Street Youth Survey", which was co -ducted 
in 1982, in association with the University of Washington and the National 
Science Foundation. Sane of these assunptions are: 

1. Ohat street youth have drifted into the street comiunity, not 
by free choice of alternative lifestyles, but because of repeated 
fcdlures of social si^P^rt syst€sn3 (femilies, teachers, school 
programs, and community service providers) I'nat seem to work 
for well-adjusted youth who do veil in school; 

2. That the vedues shared oncxig merrbers of the street connunity 
are self-destruct ivo, anti-social, and in conflict vdth authority 
figures; that these values isolate the youth fixm their cultures, 
from educational and occi^wtional training programs, and fran 
the worJqplaoe as wsU; that these values inhibit the youth from 
becoming a productive adult and a responsible parent; 

3. That drug and alcc^l abuse among strtet youth is a serious pro- 
blem that must be addressed if any program is to be successful; 

4. That street youth really don't want to live on the street and 
that they see education and enploytnent as the hays to self- 
sufficiency; and 

5. That street youth will respond to a program that o^^ressQS thair 
particxilar educational, cultural, emotional and practical needs. 

EliqibUity: 

All participants enrolled in this project must neet the following 
eligibility requirements: 

1. l^ident of the City of Seattle. 

2. Age: 16-21 years old. 

3. Low-income, as defined by Departirent of Labor Kinily Income Gui- 
delines, and other requirements as defined by JTPA and the local 
Private Industry Council. 

4. To have been involved with street activities for at least two 
(2) months. 

5. To have e3<pressed a willingness to leave street life and a com- 
mitment to participate in training and job placenent activities. 
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SrREET (XmgftCH 



Progretn Goalt 

ITie goal of the Minority Outreach Progr««i (M.O.P. ) is to return street 
anoother troubled youth to a safe, supportive en^ixJn^tV^ S- 
borhonds. and to channel the potentiaUy negative activities of some eSnL 
minority youth into positive. sociaUy acceptable behtf/iorsT 

Proepram Dascrlotioni 

^yr^V^^^^"^ long-term service Intervention including 

street outreach, assasanent. counseling. Information, assistan -5. referral! 
advocacy, service coordination, and foUow-tp to troubled vcjth wto ar^ 
on. or at-risk of being cn the "streets" fuU-tiro. ^ ^ 

The Atlantic Street center will administer and coordinate the proiect 
I^J"^^ ocmnunity-based agencies toprovid^ ^!«s 

^^^^'i^t??^'^''- ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ central Area MoU^Uot^^ 

^Xh-^'^^ii^J.'^ Activities (m). tl» united IndteTs of mlS 
Btoundation (UIATF).,and tte Saroan Pacific Islander AssociatiarfsfSf 
will provide culturally and linguistically app«priate outre^and cas^ 

rL'::^"sti^t^ '^''^^'^ ^i^tg ^ 

Eligibility CriterlaT 

at m^i'^rLl^^.^^f Xow-incone j-outh, aged 12-24, who have 
at least three (3) of the foUcwing characteristics j 




1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5, 
6, 
7. 
8. 
9. 



Are cpeftJing a significant portion of tine on the streets. 

Are engaged in illegal activities or have an arrest record. 

Are ejqjeriencing problesre i:i school such as truancy or low aca- 
demic achievoKsent, ^ 

Ha\'e dropped out of or been suspended fron school. 

Are unenployed and not in school. 

Have a history of ala^i or siJbstcnoe abuse. 

Are ejctive in friendship groups vhich are in a conflict »:xx5e, 

Heive run sway from heme or are homeless, or 

Are Iwing serious enotional or rrental health problems. 
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CULTURAL PROGRAM 



*Tt)e belief of the Indizu^ is that wa axe one with nature, ei}d that 
every action that occurs has to be in harmony with other beings of nature." 

Program Goalt 

1t» goal of the program is to have available many varied traditional 
Native ftnaric^n Elders, spiritual osremcnies, and cultural activities to 
create an alternative sifiport circle for youth to rely on when other base 
sqpport systems fail. 

Objec t ives t 

1. To have "sweats" bi-inonthly, 

2. To have a structtired curriculum of cultural classes to give a 
basic understaaling of cultural beliefs and values. The program 
win tie covering areas liket 



sweats 
vision quest 
drurming 
legends 
arts & creifts 



— olpe ceremony 

— Sundance 

— sir»ging & songs 

— Native American Church 

— sage ceremony. 



3. 



Identify means j integrate traditional values into positive 
constructive behaviors within the mainstream society. 



Curriculum 
Culture Classes t 



Ceremonies: 



Sweat lodge t 



Process of teaching traditional and cultural events 
in a stnK^tured, dencnstrational setting initially, 
then move to participatory activities. 

— Utilizing staff barJcground & knowledge as well 
as elders from the ccionunity, 

— Searching for ways to assess tru3 cultunil 
value and relevance, and 

— V/ays to utilize the best of both worlds. 



One of the most significant vehicles of being in harmony 
with nature is the use of the sweatlodg^a, soretimes 
called the purification ceremony. Ohis is the only 
ceremony where two enemies enter the lodge and emerge 
brothers. Ihe lodge heJps to bring thv^ec aspects of 
self: body, mind, and spirit into a whol'^ being. 



V, 
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Cereiipniest 

&(«at lodge; • (continued) 

Our eldors say this is the synrtoolism behind braiding 
cur hair, Ohe natural path is an ongoing process of 
identifying the needs of these three things, and bring- 
ing them together to fonn a beautiful, whole being. 

Talking Circle; •Ha circle of two modicines," An alternative 
dynonic in gic*^ thorapy, I Incorporates relevant 
traditional values with conventional group tech- 
niques in a more comfortable and nurturing setting. 

Pipe Ceremony* An encient spiritual vehicle used for identifying in- 
dividual paths and tie into the universal tniths. 
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united Indians of All Tribes Foundation 
INDIAN STREET YOUTH COMMUNITY CLASSROOM PROJECT 



C L A SS SCHEDULE 



TIME 



8t30 
to 
12tOO 



12tOO 



ItOO 
to 
2t30 



2t30 
to 
5tOO 



MONDAY 



Basic SkiUs/G.E 
Pre-Bffployment C 
Aloohol/dnig cou 
evaluation & r 
' Juvenile Court 

itii Youth Serv 
■ Street outreach/ 
program 



D. Classes 
asses ..... 
seling, 
ferral 
afvocacy 
oes) .... 
^ultural 



develp nnent 



o ItOO p. 



Basic Skills/G.E 
Alcohol/Drug 
Juvenile Outrcac 
Street Outreach 
. Ccmnunity Servio 
Hours Program 
Staff Meeting 



DRDP IN PRXRAM 
Cultural-Kelated 
Youth Su]^rt 
■ Dmnring 0 
Singling 



TUESDAY 



-■Tal3«<ng 
. Cirdw" 
11-12*00 



.L U N C 



. Ccnrnunity Heali i . . 
Advocate (Nu:^) 



— Physical FitneJ^/ 
Self-Positive 
Image Classes 



WEDNESDAY 



— Film Day 



. — Case Staffing 



Videos 



THURSDAY 



Guest ^)eakers 
-cultural" 
■history" 
-health" 



Comiunity Healt i . 
Advocate (Nui ;e) 



Physical Fitnee 
Self-Positive 
Image Clashes 



FRIDAY 



— Field Trips 



/ — Sweatlodge 
Program 
Developing 
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Mr. LowRY. Would you give us your name, please, for the record- 

I - * 

Ms. Hayward. My name is Janelle Hayward. I go to school at 
todian Hentage High School. Tm working on getting my GED. 
They have a day care there for me so I can get my GED so my kids 
can be watched there. 

And Fve grown up with an alcohol family. IVe had —I'm going 
2? W}J^ kid because my mother was never there for me. And 
the Indians treat you— helped me out a lot. And I get my health 
care at the Seattle Indian Health Board, my prenatS care, and— I 
don t know what to say. 

Chairman Miller. I think you said it very well. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Ice. My name is Lea Ice. 

Chairman Miller. I do not think they can hear you. Lea. Don't 
be bashful now. 

Ms. Ice. We're really embarrassed because we don't even know 
yfhf\t to say. 

But what do you want us to talk about? The program that has 
. helped us out, and like I started going to Indian Heritage IBgh 
School because I got kicked out of public schools, and I started 
going there, and I started learning about my Indian culture. And 
from there I started going down to the Street Youth Program 
where I ^ot counselmg and stuff like that. 

Now Im going to go on my first baby, and I'm going to get my 
medical down at the Indian Health Board. Down there you don't 
have to pay money if you can't afford it. And they have dental 
services too if you have something wrong with your teeth. You do 
not have to worry about paying if you do not have the money. 

And at the Street Youth Program, they found my boyfriend a job 
and stuff. We are just trying to make it, and these little programs 
just make it.easier. 

That's all. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Does the street program refer you 
to prenatal care? 
MB. Ice. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. How did you find out about the Indian Health 
Board? 

life. Ice» Prom the Indian Street Youth Program. 
Chairman Milled. Janelle, with your first two children, did you 
have prenatal care at the Indian Health Board? 
Ms. Hayward. Yes. 

Chairman Miujer. How did you find out about it in that case? 

Ms. Hayward. From the Seattle Indian Center. My kids were 
gomg— I have been— they were in and out of, settling in a foster 
home, and they havv3 been telling me what to do and where to go. 

Chairman Milljer. Thank you. 

Mr. Burke, you were talking about, again, this issue has come up 
morning, on before you can place an Indian 
child m £ foster home, that home must be licensed by the State 
befop yoii can see State reimbursement for that c(wt, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Burke. No. It's— we have concurrent jurisdiction with the 
tnbe. With the State. And we never see any of that money. It all 
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funnels down through the State, and our tribal courts do have the 
hearings, and whatever is necessary, to make the placement and 
then^^t happens then is that the— when they are referred to the 
state then the state sort of redoes the whole thing again according 
to the state rules and.r^ulations. 

So really our courts don't have too much say as far as the place- 
ment of the child is concerned. ^ 

Chairman Miller. Fm trying to determine wheather if the 
Indian court makes a determination to place a child with aii ex- 
tended family, for all intents and purposes making that child a 
foster child in that family, wheather there is any state reimburse- 
ment for that placement, lb there none? 

Mr. Burke. That is correct. 

Chairman MnxiSR. Now, if the Indian court made a determina- 
tion with the same child to place them in a state licensed home, or 
went thorough the procedure so the child ended up in a state li- 
censed home, there would be state reimbursement for that child? 

I^ifr Burke* Yes sir. 

Chairman Miuer. So the State is not going to take your word 
for it that the extended family placement in an xmlicensed home 
was a good decision for the benefit of that child. And by not taking 
your word for it, they are not going to fund it. If there was any 
fundii^ for that family to help take care of that child, it would 
have to come out of the tribal resources. Is that right? 

Mr. Burke. That is correct. 

Chairman Miller. Or would it come out of Indian child welfare 
money? No. 
Mr. Burke. No. 

Chairman Miller. It could, I guess? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, it could come out of Indian child welfare money, 
yes. 

Chairman Miller. But you*re burning up most of your child wel- 
fare money in terms of administering the program as opposed to 
paying for placement, right? 

Mr. Burke. Right. And to begin with, we don't have any. [Laugh- 
terj 

Chairman Miller. That makes it even harder. 

So, You're forced under. Regarding child welfare moneys, you re 
forced to run the gauntlet twice. Your court makes a determina- 
tion, and then you turn it over to the State authorities, in those 
cases they make a new determination, in order to get reimburse- 
ment? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. And in the meantime, the child is in limbo, you 
see. 

Chairman Miller. If the tribal council, or the tribal court, make 
a determination that this home would be a safe and healthy and 
sanitary place for a child to be put during the time of crisis for 
whatever period of time, they're not going to get any funding to 
help out with that decision because that was made within the 
Inman system, and not the State system, is that right? 

Ms. Hayward. Yes, that's right. 

Mr. Burke. In the State of Oregon we have, I think, and I m not 
all that sure, but that it's called a Multiple Impact Theory. A 
group, or family model home, ^d this is working as far as the 
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nonreservation people are concerned. It's working. And I think 
that that same concept would work on the reservation, that multi- 
ple impact theory would work on the reservation if it were peculiar 
to Indian people. And so that the courts could m^e— the Indian 
courts, the tnbel courts, could make that determination and send 
that particular— that home. 

Chairman Miller. One of the things that bothers me about this, 
and I spent a good portion of my public life trying to work for per- 
manency placement of young children, and decent placement of 
young children, is one of the things that becomes clear after you 
spend some time in this field, that is, you need a whole assortment 
of options in terms of the placement of different kinds of children 
in different situations because of their individual needs and so 
forth. 

Ajid what's being suggested here is that some of the options that 
an Indian tribe would like to take advantage of within their own 
community, to work through some of these problems for the young 
people and for the families that are also in crises, some of those 
efforts are thwarted because you then have to marry into the 
State-run system for any kind of reimbursement. And all Stetes, 
IKToperly so, make a determination that there's rules and regula- 
tions and standards before you can be licensed, and before you can 
receive placement^ and all that But that may not be consistent 
with the community or the traditions of the culture of a reserva- 
tion, or Indian community. 

Is that accurate? I'm just sorting through this. 

Mr. BURKK. Well, I'd like to make this statement before we go 
on. That is, I too was early on the hearings someone mentioned 
that I was m the error where it wasn't good to be Indian. And 
then— now I'm living m there where it's OK to be Indian. But 
when it wasn t good to be Indian, those people who are m this situa- 
tion that these girls are in, they allowed their children to be adopt- 
ed out. And now in the tribal government I am also on the enroll- 
ment committee, and those kids from that time are coming back, 
and they are in their twenties and thirties, and along in there, and 
they're coming back and saying "Hey, I'm Indian and I want to 
come back and be enrolled on this reservation." 

And so adoption, you see, even though it were done supposedly 
successfully, up to a pomt it just isn't workmg there either. 

Chairman A&ller. Tessie? 

Ms. Williams. Indian child welfare has been about 8 years, or 9 
years now, and at the time Indian child welfare came on, as a com- 
mum^ health representative for our tribal people we worked 
hand-m-hand with our children with the State programs. When we 
had children that were having problems, I was a foster parent, and 
I took in children, and we worked t<^ether, where if it was an 
emergenpy situation I took the child for the night. If the situation 
was where the mother was going to be incarcerated, I had the child 
maybe a month to 2 months. And we worked right along with the 
Stete at that tune. 

And then Indian child welfare came into play and they changed 
the situation all around. The Stete didn't know whether they could 

gve us funding to do what they did before because it was now an 
idian program. And we took over this responsibility, and so they 
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say, "Now you get your own money and you take care of your own* 
children:** This is the way it turned out to be. 

So, fortunately, some of the tribes were able to get the grants 
and the funding for the Indian Cluld Welfare Act, whereas, our 
tribe, because we worked so ^ood with the states, did not receive 
the fundings. And now this is where we*re at in this situation, 
where we do not have the funding, we do not have the grants, and 
now the state is telling— they've made up their jurisdiction, and 
whatever they need, and they're telling us—still telling us, you 
know, you have the Indian Child Welfare to fall back on, but 
there s no funding anvmore. 

Does that help you? 

Chairman Mn^ER. It hdps me; I don't think it helps you. But I 
think that's what Dr. Bentz was saying. We've made a determina- 
tion, I think the Indian nation has made a determination too, that 
they want a sense of self-determination, they want control over 
these programs, but, and— this is my first impression aSter only a 
couple of days. Congress has almost set up a situation that some- 
body said in the previous panel, that's guarantcKsd to fail. 

But I also see your pomt that self-determination is now being 
used sort of against the tribes, because the siiggestion is you have 
your own law. But, the law is basically empty of funding ^ven a 
national need. 

Ms. Williams. That's true. 

Chairman Miller. It is being used as a rationale for the States to 
decide, title 20 doesn't flow to you, or to decide, that if you can't 
comply and jump the hurdles requii*ed to license foster x^are and 
thejr re having their own troubles in placement without taking on 
the Indian placements that all of a sudden you find yourself at the 
back of the line again. 

It seems to me some decision has got to be made about whether 
we're going to take something like the Indian Child Welfare Act 
and fully mnd it, or pass through entitlement, funds under some 
other formula as we send money to States, and let you use that. 
But you can't be deprived of both sources and at the same time be 
expected to take control of these programs and solve some of these 
problems. 

We're going to give people in the audience a chance in a second 
here, OK? All right. 

Mr. LowRY. Could I also add an ^ored comment of mine. 

But also within the State here, in the State of Washington, and 
as in the State of Oregon, in which court case after court case is 
upheld— that the legal relationship is between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Indian tribes. 

We also hava all of that sitting here with us, as you're well 
aware of, the baloney decisions, and many other decisions. 

Chairman Miller. No, Fm interested in the formula that counts 
Indians for the purposes of receiving money but doesn't count them 
for the purposes of distributing the money. 

And if the obligation is to the Federal Government, it runs be- 
tween the two of them, there's got to be some system of pass- 
through. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. LoWRY. You just made the point. 
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Chairman Muxer; Woody, how many young people are'involved 
in the street program? 

Mr. Verzola. We average anywhere from 15 to 75 kids a day. 

Now, last year we averaged close to even 100 and they were not 
Indian kids. It was a mixed minority group because we have the 
only minority program in the downtown area. We are attracting 
Samoans, blaoks, Asians, Chicanos— most every minority, because 
we have a prc^ram that was comfortable to them. We even had to 
close our doors because we just could not staff that many kids. 

And we see the need— in fact, the other programs see how we are 
developing our program and the need for them to develop a pro- 
gram similar to ours. But we do get a multitude of different kids 
from tribes, from ethnic backgrounds, but they have been drawn to 
our program. 

In fact, the city is even— looked to our program as a pilot pro- 
gram in dealing with minority children. 

Chairman Msu^. 1 assume that not all of the Indian children 
that come to the program are Seattle-based, right? 

Mr. Verzola. No. 

Chairman MuJiER. Some runaways? 
Mr. Verzola. Ri^t. 

Chairmsm Miller. I am sornr. I missed your testimony. 

Mr. Verzola. Yeah, we get kids all the way back from Montana,, 
to Canada, to wherever. And 

Chairman Miller. Drawn to the city, and then you end up with 
them? 

Mr. Verzola. Right. Well, when kids run away the only thing 
they can turn to is prostitution, or drug dealing, or illegal activities 
like breaking into hom^, and so ou" «?ervices downtown have avail- 
able the kinds of services that they need, the legal aspect of ou>- 
program, the educational aspect of our program, and we have the 
drug and alcohol component, and the employment program that I 
forgot to mention. 

In fact, we did a survey four years ago and we talked on those 
issues, and we interviewed 110 Indian street youth, and I have that 
information available, if you're interested in seemg it. 

Chairman Miller. Mike? 

Mr. LoWRY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Woody> what's the funding source for the Seattle Indian Youth 
Program? 

^ Mr. Verzola. We receive $116,000 from title IV, Indian educa- 
tion money. And we received for the first time from the city 
$34,000 for outreach workers. And we received $30,000 from the 
State, and it's the first time the State has supported our program. 
And we're lookmg to the city and the State to fund our program in 
the future because funding is really drying up, and it needs to de- 
velop the kinds of programs that i talked about, is so important, 
because if the kids have no place to turn to then you're going to 
continue to have generations of problems that we ve been facing 
over the years. 

One of the things I've seen in the 13 years of working downtown 
is that the kids are getting younger, and they're getting involved in 
more serious crimes, and that there's a tremendous need for a shel- 
ter for our Indian kids in the downtown area because a lot of our 
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kids and families, even though there are programs and resources 
available to them, they'll not go there. They feel more comfortable 
in being around Indians because that's what they are. And that's 
what we need to develop more. 

Mr. LowRY. What is a way by which you developed shelter for 
that need? Is there a plan now? 

Mr. Verzola. Well, as we continued to develop in the areas that 
we have, that is probably the next step, is to develop— maybe 
Bertie is more informed about it. 

Mr. Whttkbear. Thank you. Congressman. 

We do have a request to the administration for native Ameri- 
cans, one-third of that program for the coming year, if it is ftmded 
will give us the beginning of a street youth sndter in downtown 
Seattle if that gets funded. 

Mr. LowRY. This is Bemie Whitebear, as the recorder knows. 

How many people would that facilitate? 

Mr. WHirEBEAR. We have a need that's much greater than what 
that facility will permit. We're talking in the neighborhood of any- 
where from 25 to 35 on an emergency basis that 

Mr. LowRY. Is this the dormitoiy type. 

Mr. Whitebear. It will be overnight. It will provide for 24 hour 
counseling, and it's going to be a shelter that provides an enclave 
for those not only looking to not have the facility for the evening, 
but those that are trying to escape the abuse at home, those indi- 
gent street kids that don t have a capability of plugging into any of 
the other centers. 

The need— and sometimes it's going to be greater than that, but 
at least that gives xis a capability. 

Now, we are right now illegally housing street in a facility 
that, first of all, the Health Department would not approve for it, 
and the owner has not authorized it for that use. But it is a need 
that the program is attempting to meet, but it can only do a mini- 
mal service in that kind of an atmosphere. 

Mr. Lo wRY. Bemie, would this be at the present site? 

Mr. Whitebear. No, the present site is on a. month-by-month 
lease with a 6-month notification of vacation. That fadUty will 
have to be ser^rched out and located. We think that there are some 
sites that are open and acceptable to some of the clientele of 
Woody's program, and we're continually looking for new locations. 
And part of the problem is that a lot of downtown Seattle is up for 
development. 

So a lot of the previous uses are closing as to accer^, and I think 
that that's certainly going to cause the acquisition— fiacilily acquisi- 
tion to increase, and hopefully if that program does get fimdM, at 
least it's the foot in the door that we need to continue trjdng to 
provide this type of facility for Woody's program. 

But to answer that, surely we're lookmg anywhere from 25 to 35 
as the initial start. 

Mr. LowRY. Thank you. Woody. I think you do an excellent job 
with very limited funds. 

Sal, if the figures that were in your testimony, are heart render- 
ing to anybody. What really should we the C!ongress be doing to im- 
prove the overall environment that causes that problem? 
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Mr. Sahme. Well, I think from a broad perspective that you rep- 
resent, principally in our community the most important aspect of 
our situation, is one of not only having the community directly im- 
pacted, in this situation Warm ^rings, recognize that we have a 
problem, but also come to grips with the recognition and ownership 
of accepting the fact that we can't solve the problem without help. 

Continually, as you're aware, funding is always a critical issue to 
this, but I think even equal to that, is not only ownership of the 
problem and recognition but as well, ownership to the solution and 
the ability, or being allowed funding then to be able to pursue, 
plan, and implement long-term programs. 

I think throughout the morning and this afternoon you heard 
people speak to the effectiveness being around— long-term effective- 
ness focused at education and prevention. We recognize in our com- 
munity that it may take a generation, or perhaps a couple genera- 
tions, before we're able to get out in front of some of these prob- 
lems. 

And that's why in our particular situation we look at the Federal 
tnbal ijartnersmp being so crucial, so key to helping us resolve 
these finds of problems. Without that Federal support we're going 
to continue bandaiding our problems, we're not going to be able to 
get out in front of or to the root of the problem, if you will. 

Ms. MrrcHELL. I would like to add something myself. 

Sal is very true in saying that it will be may be one or two gen- 
erations before we get in front of the preventative stages because 
I ve worked 20 years with the Head Start Program. I have seen 
these things go on for 20 years. Today I'm talking with Sal. 

OK, let's follow through with children of these children who are 
high risk, who are syndrome children, and let's follow through and 
see what's going on there. Are we going to pick up new bodies from 
today on? But let's do something, even if it does take one or two 
generations. But the funding is what we need, and you as the gov- 
erning body of the country I hope hear our cries here in the North- 
west because we depend on you back over there to help our situa- 
tion so that we can work together. 

We're a reservation who is not Public Law 280, and— so our situ- 
ation kind of is a little different from the other people who are 
Public Law 280 reservations. 

We man our own police force, and we pay them by the tribe. We 
have our own ambulance service manned by our own EMT's paid 
by the tribes. We service the State with these services, and we get 
nothing back from them. We service the roads for our children. We 
get very little money from the Federal Government which is allo- 
cated to our reservation, and that's all. We get nothing from the 
state to get our children to and from school, especially from the 
rural areas. 

So these are some of the things that I would like to make very 
clear and loud to the Congresspeople, and I telk to you when I go 
over to Washington, and each time I think you're getting tired of 
this one cry, is why do they stereotype every reservation as one 
particular reservation, and let's take Navaho. We're all not that 
nch, you know, and we don't all have our own schools, and we pro- 
vide our own doctors, and so forth. 
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But we would like to be treated like anyone else who gets a little 
funding from the Federal Government so that we can help to help 
ourselves. And I think we depend on all of you out there in the 
congressional because you were put there so that you can look 
through the whole country knowing not just because the farmers 
are down and out and out today, we've got to jump to them. Wa've 
got to help them, yes, in whatever way we can, but you know the 
Indian people has been a long forgotten people for a long, long 
time. 

And I think now we've tried awful hard to be a little self-deter- 
mined so that we might be able to help ourselves with the help of 
the Federal Government, which States within our treaties that you 
will see to our health and welfare of each and every one of us, and 
our education. 

So these are some of the things that I will strongly stress to each 
of the Congress people when I go and visit them because this is 
what we hold dear to us is the values that you and I both hold that 
we might instill within all our children so that we might be better 
people for tomorrow. 

Tliank you. 

Mr. LowRY. You're a tribal counsel officer? 
Ms. MrrcHEix. Yes, I'm a tribal counsel lady. 
Mr. LoWRY. Your name, please? 
Ms. Mitchell. Bemice Mitchell. 
Mr. LowRY. Thank you. 

Now, why— Warm Springs, right? Why aren't you Public Law 
280? 

Ms. MrrcHELL. Many 

Mr. Sahme. We are exempted to that law at the choice of our 
tribal council. So we are not under State jurisdiction as a result of 
that. This v/as determined, I believe, in the 1950's. 

Mr. LowRY. And so does each Indian nation have that option 
under the Public Law 280? 

Mr. Sahme. Yes, each federally recognized. 

Mr. LoWRY. Federally recognized has the options whether to 
have State jurisdiction? 

Mr. Sahme. Correct. 

Mr. LoWRY. And if you were— imder doesn't sound like the right 
term to State jurisdiction — ^then there would be compensation for 
services rendered that you pay for? 

Mr. Sahme. Yes, there would be. 

Mr. LowRY. But as it now is, I mean, it's— if there is to be out- 
side dollars outside of tribal originated or generated dollars, it 
would be Federal dollars? 

Mr. Sahme. Correct. 

Mr. LoWRY. Dr. Bentz. 

Dr. Bentz. I want to corrt-ct you. 

I want to correct you, unless this has changed within the last few 
years in Washington State. Washington State has a checkerboard 
pattern of 

Mr. LowRY. I we3 asking the question; I wasn't answering, but go 
ahead. 
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Dr. Bentz. Washington State has a checkerboard pattern of res- 
ervations that are under PubUc Law 280 and reservations that 
aren't. 

Mr. LowRY. Yes. 

Dr. Bentz. The Governor of Washington State ordered that 
Public Law 280 be extended to reservations even though the State 
constitution would not legally allow this. By the time this order 
was rescinded, a number of reservations were under Public Law 
280 jurisdiction; thus some of the reservations in Washington State 
are under Public Law 280 jurisdiction and some are not. 

Mr. LowRY. Bernie, do you want to comment on that? 

Mr. WrarsBEAR. At least three of the tribes that are currently 
under Public. Law 280 have lejgislation filed, or are attempting to 
file Illation in the State legislature this coming session, the C!ol- 
ville— for retrosession so that they can achieve partial 280 and 
thereby qualify for bureau benefits for jurisdiction services that the 
State currently is not providmg, and they are not eligible to receive 
STRA 280 tribe firom the bureau. 

So that I know it means the Colvilles, the Puyallups are interest- 
ed, and looking at the partial retrosession at least So a number of 
those tribes are trying to come back out of Public Law 280. 

Mr. LowRY. Thank you. 

Dr. Bentz, why— in your testimony did you say that in the last 10 
to 20 years there has been much greater progress? 

Df. Bentz. Prior to that time, since the late I960's, large tribes 
that were politically strong were able to exercise considerable in- 
fluence over the administration of Bureau of Indian Affairs pro- 
grams. Today,' of couiBe, some tribes still have not been able to re- 
ceive funding for their own programs since tribes are in competi- 
tion with each other for funds that are at a much lower level than 
they were prior to, the Reagan administration. 

Mr. LowRY. Well, I think the panel did an excellent job. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. And I, too, want to thank the 
panel very much for all your help. Thank you. 

What we're going to do, let me say the formal record of this 
heanng will remain open for 2 weeks, or roughly 2 weeks penod of 
tune, so if people have heard things this morning that they think 
should be-^this afternoon that they think should be clarified, or 
additional information that you have, we would certainly appreci- 
ate it if you would send that to the select committee in Washing- 
ton. 

Also there's some people who would like to comment now on 
some things that have been said, and we have a few minutes before 
we re going to have to head for the airport. 

If people want to come up here and take 2 or 8 minutes maxi- 
mum, just to put something on the record, or to set the record 
straight, or to help us out, Td be delighted to give you this opportu- 
nity to do that. I don't know if there^ some people who want to do 
that or not. Don't be bashful. 

Thank you again. Anybody? The last time I did this it turned the 
hearing upside down. 

Ms. Mitchell. This is Bemice Mitchell again, and I would like to 
say to you. Congressman Lowry and Congressman Miller, that I 
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think someone had a good decision here this afternoon. Getting the 
money to the tribes, and you know you have the biggest authority 
there, our superintendents of our tribes, which is a good overseer of 
this tnist responsibilihr, which is money. Thank you. 

Chairman Milles. Just come up and sit down and identify your- 
selves so the stenographers will have your namei please. 

Ms. Ayer« Chairman Miller, Representative Lowry, my name is 
Sharon Ayer. Ym the social worker for the Nookaack TWbe in 
northwestern Washington State, and the reflections that I wanted 
to make harken back to comments that were made this morning 
about funding and moneys that were available to tribes. 

Most of the tribes that we heard from this morning I recall all 
sa^dng they re from small tribes. One thing that happens to small 
tribes for funding tl^rough the BIA is that the way their formula is 
set up for the amoimt of money small tribes can apply for, is if you 
have a membership of 2»500 members or less, $50,000 is the maxi- 
mum that can be applied for. That doesn't take into consideration 
the multiple of problems that might be in existence for that tribe. 
It doesn't take into account the quality of services that are provid- 
ed at that level. It's just a blanket statement. 

And so when a small tribe is faced with the possibility of receiv- 
mg $50,000, it's too enticing to pass by. So you apply, and if you're 
lucky enough to receive the maximum amount, there is, say, ap- 
proximately one-fifth taken off the top for indirect expenses, and 
you're left with trying to provide quality services and a multiple of 
wara with $40,000. 

That is some clarification, I think, to some of the things that we 
are hearing this morning. It's extremely fruatrating because if 
you're trying to provide services according to community needs and 
community needs assessment, operating on that small funding, 
then which two areas do you focus on when really six are needed. 

The other thing that people were saying this morning is there's 
not the consistency of the money. You may have some fantastic 
pn^ams going, but you're never sure from one year to the next if 
you have the money to continue, or to try and make any long 
range plans. 

llaat has changed somewhat now with the possibility of receiving 
3-year funding cycles through BIA, but it isn't a guarantee. It's a 
possibility. 

And I think one other comr ent from what people were saying 
this morning is the competitiveness for the money. One example 
we have in our area, there are six trib^ who have formed a cooper- 
ative coalition for the sharing of cased, pertinent issues, that kind 
of thing, and in every other manner were able to cooperate. It 
comes to the dollars well placed in a competitive status with each 
other and with other tribes in the area. 

So, one lady said this morning that maybe an answer to some of 
our funding problems is maybe not on what criteria the funding 
would be based, but that we be assured of x nixmber of dollars 
every year, and then if additional funding were possible from other 
sources, fine, or if the pot were increased, that would be great also, 
but to maybe have a guarantee of jc number of dollars yearly. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. I think the funding problem is 
very simple. Congress decided not to fund this program properly. 




By making funds competitive on a 1-year basis over a period of 5 or 
6 y^, you can give a lot of reservations a little bit of money, and 
kind of keep down voices of discontent. 

The fact of the matter really is when you see in the Warm 
Sprinra Reservation that you have 219 children who are not living 
with their natural parents, you got a real problem in terms of child 
welfare, and in^ terms of placement, and you're not going to deal 
with that on a 1-year competitive grant. It's a joke. 

Ms. Ayer. And then if you have these 219 clxildren in foster care 
and your funding is d*3Continued 

Chairman MiiIer. It is a mindless approach. The 219 children is 
no way related to the ability of the tribe to pay for the placement 
of those children, or to ofTset the cost of the foster parents. It's one 
of the things I think rings pretty clear today. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Ayer. I thank you. 

Chairman Mnj^. Anybody else for the open mike? 
Agam, if you'd just state your name clearly for the stenogra- 
phers. 

Mr. GosuN. Jan Groslin. My Indian name is Quashmah. I'm a 
Kickapoo Indian from Kansas. I'm up here speaking on behalf of 
myself. 

Chairman Miller. Please speak up a little bit. , 

Mr. GosLiN. I have .been involved with the Indian Child Welfare 
Act smce 1979, as a former director and implementer of a tribal 
program in Kansas, that dealt with a whole range of funding prob- 
lems and concerns, to State tribal agreements. VvTiat I would like to 
do IS ^ust comment briefly.* 

We re working with some of the tribal people in providing some 
wntten testimony, more specific to some of the questions and con- 
cerns that were raised in this hearing today, pnmarily the areas 
that I see as m» jor problems have to do with ttie size of the basic 
economic--socioeconomic conditions that prevail within tribal com- 
mumties and urban Indian communities m the country, legal prob- 
lems and jurisdictional problems. 

I heard comments about Public Law 280, and the jurisdiction 
that IS concurrent, well, we know through our experience, and 
through a whole series of court cases, that the tribes have exclusive 
cml regulatory juiisdiction v/ithin their own tribes in Public Law 
280 Stetes. So there's a lot of confusion as tc who has what author- 
liy, who has what authority to prosecute in cWld abuse situations, 
child sexual abuse, on down the line. 

What ni leave with you is some of the material that I just 
happen to have, that has been given out. Some testimony in past 
comjressional hearings, and thmgs that were submitted by the 
Indian social workers, a position paper that wab developed this past 
spnng at a national Indian conference on child abuse and ne^ect 
m Spokalie,' th:.t lists a range of concerns. 

Included in this package is House bill 2760. It was something 
that was established ihrough the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. It didn t come through your committee. But what it was was a 
propoeal for direct ftmding under title 20 for trit al—progi^ams. 

TTie problem' with it is the sanie problem that camo down with 
Public Law 96-272, it's a mechanism' fol* direct funding to tribes 
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under 4[b], developed with the formula concept based on popula- 
tion, that virtually eliminates all of the small tribes in the country 
from even considering funding. 

Section 4[b] foinding has an added requirement^ I believe it's just 
a policy, regulation, it's not part of the law, that in order for a 
tribe to be eligi])le for dii^ nmding they have to have contracted 
out the Bureau of Indian Affairs Social Service Prograi.. through 
the Public Law 93-638 process. Tliat's f Jie if you're a tribe that be- 
longs to a single tribe agency, but when you nave multitribal agen- 
cies, it's real hard to coordinate programs. 

In Kansas we contracted the prc^am because we had four tribes 
that agreed to take over the program. But then at that, as far as 
the formiila goes, we would have been eligible for $350. So it 
wouldn't have e /en been worth it to go for direct 4Ib] funding. 

So> one of the solutions, or one of the things that we feel is real 
urgent and necessary, is to coordinate some activities to cdlow for 
direct funding under the entitlement programs. We're dl con- 
cerned right now about the Gramm-Rudman bill, and how it's 
going to ^ect funding for Indian prc^ams, and programs general- 
ly across the board. 

We also know that the entitlement programs are exempt from it, 
and to really have stable consistent nmding and the bast possible 
appr«/ach, would be to utilize the proper congressional committees, 
the proper tribal organizations across the country to support legis- 
lative amendments to the entitlement programs to allow for direct 
funding. That would be based on program need, not on population, 
so that there could be some legitimate programs established for the 
tribes. 

Chairman Mhxer. Thank you. 

Mr. CrOSUN. And I believe that's about all I really want to say 
right now. 

Chairman Miller. I appreciate that. Thank you. 

I certainly, would like to thank Bemie, for all the help in putting 
this hearing together, and the wonderful facilities, and the lunch, 
and to the entire staff at the Daybreak Star. It s really been a 
pleasure being here, and I think it's been very helpful. Ari I'd like 
to also thank again my colleague, Mike Lowry, for speuding this 
time with us. * 

Bemie, do you have something to say? 

Mr. Whttebear. I had some t^timony I wanted to provide. 

Chairman Millbr. Please sit down, Bemie. 

Mr. Whttebear. I will be very brief, lliank you. Congressman 
Miller, and Congressman Lowry. 

I am Bemie Whitebear, the executive director of the Unit^ Indi- 
ans of All 'Tribes Foundation. I'm a member of the Colville Confed- 
erated Tribes. 

By being verj^ brief, in front of you is a site plan that is ia-20-acre 
site that the Daybreak Star Cent ? is located on. As you can see, is 
a very well-designed site. It is a site that represents the feeling of. 
Indian culture. : * . 

Here in the ci^ of Seattler we have some 20>000 to 25,000 Indian 
and Alaskan natives. The lat^^t Indian reservation in the State by 
comparison is the Colville Confederated Tribes which has some 
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7,000-plus Indian enrolled people, 4,000 of which still Hve on the 
reservation. 

So Tm trying to give you somewhat of a perspective as to the 
number of mdian people from many tribes that reside here in the 
city of Seattle that basically look to Indian organizations such as 
ours, such as the Seattle Indian Center, the Seattle Indian Health 
Board, the Aleute Corp., the Sea Alaska Corp., and some of those 
others, for services here in the city of Seattle. 

One thing, I won't go into the need for the programs because I 
think the t^timony by all of the people tcday was excellent, cor- 
rect, and very informative, and is something that has been known 
jiot only by Indian people but by Co ngress for decades. 

So I doni i;hink~anylhing yuu^ie heai ' Iiig ludaj/ Is necessaiily 
new, but I do want to focus on is once programs are in place, or 
even if they're not in place^ I think a generator of activity and ex- 
citement towards programs are facilities. 

The Daybreak Star Center has been used since its completion in 
1977 for a whole variety of Indian and non-Indian uses. 

It is recognized now by many tribes as neutral territory, so to 
speak. It is an area where they feel comforbible within a city that 
is somewhat foreign to them. They are foreigners in their ovm 
coimtry and they look to the Daybreak Star Center, and the prop- 
erty here as somewhat of a in-city piece of the reservation, so to 
speak. 

And it's very sad that the state of Indifin Affairs has come to 
that in land that was all ours at one time. 

But what I want to encourage is a continuing examination of an 
extension of our visibility here in the city of Seattle so that the 
programs that we are currently operating can grow and nurture, 
that they can expand, and that we don't have to be selective in our 
service clientele, and that we can be of gireater assistance to the 
Indian tribes throughout the Northwest and the Nation in general. 

We did an awful lot of work with our Qmadian Indian brothers 
as well. 

The attempt and desire is for the completion of this site plan. 
The State legislature in 1976, and subsequently, has authorized a 
million dollar bond for the construction of that people's lodge, 
which is the second facility. We're asking; that Congress consider 
legislation that either through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, or 
some other mechanism, provide a part of the funding that's going 
to be necessary for the next facility, the people's lodge, which 
would probably be between a $5 and ?6 million facility, that would 
then begin to add completeness to the effons of the United Indians 
of All Tribes Foundation in that we then would be able to work 
with the whole family, that from a recreational, a cultural, a stand- 
point of all people in the family working together and coming to 
the same location, and having programs designed for them to bring 
the family unit back together, to reverse the trend of separation 
that we see today, a facility that our street kids can get off the 
streets and come to like they're doing today at our cultural events 
here, but something that even goes beyond that. 

I had an inspiration last night. I went to see "White Knight," 
and I saw Mikhail Baryshnikov do the beautiful dances, and! re- 
called how we at one time had a Maria Tall Chief, an Osage 
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dancer, and I don't know why we can't have Maria Tall Chief 
again, and why v/e can't have our own Baryshnikovs and other mu- 
sicians, and I don't know why we can't have our people in the 
Olympics. 

And I think a facility of this nature will be a regional facility, 
and is necKied. I think it wiU be supported by the tribes. I think it 
will support the tribes' efforts, as well as our own. 

There has been l^islation in the past that put funding into the 
Santa Fe Indian Arts Institute to be a regional art center. I don't 
know why we have to send artists out of the country. I don't know 
why we can't keep them here in the Northwest and have this 
center really and truly be a center for the Indian spirit. 
— gpba nk -^ you very much 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 

With that, the committee will stand acUoumed. Again, my 
thanks to everyone for all their help. 

[Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the subcommittee was a<youmed.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record:] 
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CONFEDERATED TRIBES 
Of the 

CHEHALIS RESERVATION 



'JAN 1 0 696 



January 3, 1986 



The Honorable George Miller 
House Select Conanittee on 
Childf Youth & FeL-ailies 
House Annex #2, Room 385 
Washington, D.C. 20512 



Dear Congreesaem Hi^Cler: 

The Confederated bribes of the Chehalis Indian Rea- 
ervation want to thank you and your staff for providing a 
forua for Indian people to articulate tribal concerns about 
the conditions affecting our children, youth an^. farailios. 

As the Chairman of the chehalis Business Cosaaittee, Z 
w«mt to esiphasis the need for continued support of child 
welfare projects, health programs and education options. The 
Chehalis are concerned primarily with the pending budget cuts 
that threaten the stability of ICW, health and education services 
to our community. We are concerned about the damage that will 
occur to our already struggling social, health, and educational . 
infrastructure on the reservation. 

He need a renewed committment on behalf of the United 
States Government to meet the needs of our tribal members.^ 
The historical cirrcuuistances that have contributed. to current , ■ 
reservation conditions are being forgotten by federal officials. . 
We 'have not forgotten what aspects of our sovereignty and, re- 
sources we traded to the federal govornment. for the inalienable 
promise of health, education and velfare, in perpetuity, for Indian 
people.. How, we ask you to stand as our advocate before the House 
Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families and carefully con-> 
sidor the testimony provided by reprssontatives of reservations in 
the Northwest. 



P.O.BOX536 OAKVILLE.WA. 98568 
AC 206*373*8911 
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Should you need denographic information about Chehalis 
health, education and Indian Child Welfare needs and problems, 
please do not hesitate to contact xny office* 

Respectfully Submitted 



terc^^otfckton 
Chairman 

ccx Ric Kilmer, NICCS XCW 
Legal Representative 

Jaii C. Goslin 
Social Worker 

Pile 
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Prepabed Statement of Nancy E. Murillo, Director, Tribal Health and Human 
Services Dept., Shoshone-Bannock Tribes, Fort Hall, ID 



TREATIES; The Shoshone -Bannock Tribes are a Sovereign Nation. The Shoshone- 
tiannocKs signed the Treaty of 1868 with the United States of America. 
The Reservation was established by the Treaty of July 3. 1868 (18 Stat. 
685) at Fort Bridger, Utah, which defined the boundaries of the Shoshone 
Country leaving the western boundary open. A subsequent treaty of July 
30, 1883, further defined the Reservation as the land area bounded on 
the east by the Portneuf Mountains and on the west by Raft River. 
Executive Order of July 14, 1867, set apart the Reservation for the 
Boise and Bruneau Bands of the Shoshone and Bannock Indian Tribes. As 
then defined, the Reservation extended 25 miles south from the 
confluence of the Portneuf and Snake Rivers, thence easterly 70 miles 
along the divide between the Bear and Portneuf Rivers, then north about 
50 miles to Blackfoot. The original 1.800,000 acres was trlimned to 
1,336,000 acres in 1860 and in 19O0, additional land was ceded to the 
U.S. Government leaving the existing 544,204 acres including fee land 
within the Reservation boundaries. Tribes presently hold 94% ownership 
(individual and tribally owned) of the total Reservation land. 

political STRUCTURE 

The Fort Hall Business Council is the official governing body of the 
Shoshone -Bannock Tribes, Inc. The Tribal Government was authorized 
under the Indian Re-organization Act of June 18, 1934. The Tribal 
Constitution and By-Laws was adopted and approved by the Secretary of 
Interior on April 30, 1936. The Shoshone-Bannock Tribes, Inc., became 
of Federally Chartered Corporation under the Indian Re-organization Act 
on April 17, 1937. One or the. goals of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes Is 
to maintain the Fort Hall Reservation for the economic, social and 
political unit for the continuing benefit of its Tribal members. Total 
enrolled members of the Shoshone-B^innock Tribes is 3,245. The Fort Hall 
Business Council consists of seven members elected at large on the 
Reservation. The Council Members serve two year terms, and elect a 
Chairman, and Saigeant-At-Axms. Enrolled members of the Tribes age 21 
years and over and residents of the Reservation are entitled to vote in 
annual election meetings, call, special meetings and on referandum 
issues. 

The Fort Hall Business Council holds regular meetings on the second 
Tussday of each month and special meetings as necessary to carry out 
it s many duties and responsibilities. 

The Constitution and By-Laws provides for standing Committees: Tribal 
Health & Welfare Cooimlttee, Tribal Education Committee, Credit Committee, 
Enrollment Committee. These committees are appointed annually. Other 
Conaniss loners, cosBnitteeg and advisory boards include: Land Use Policy 
Conmission, Tribal Law & Order Commission, Tribal Health & Human Services 
Board, Fish & Game Conmission. Tribal Enterprises Board, Sho-Ban School 
Board, Tribal Personnel Advisory Board. Project Heads tart Parent Advisory 
Board, Chemical Dependency Advisory Board. Elderly Nutrition Project 
Council. TERO Commission, Sho-Ban Tribal Museum Board. Tribal Civil 
Defence and Disaster Relief Committee. Fort Hall Housing Authority Board. 
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GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 

The Fore Hall INdian Reservacion is situated in Southeastern Idaho and 
comprises 61.7X of all reservation lands in Idaho. In 1969, the total 
restricted area of the reservation includc^d 525,900 acres. 

The Reservation approximates an inverted "L" and is the situated in part 
of Bannock, Blngha, Power and Caribou Counties of Southeastern Idaho* 
It hat natural boundaries on the north and northwest sides, formed by 
the Snake/^and Blackfoot Rivers and the American Falls Reservoir. 

The Doat populous protion of the reservation lies between the cities of 
Pocatello to .the south (population 46,000), and Blackfoot to the north 
(population 10,000). 

The toWnsite of Fort Kail is the one major community of the Fort Kail 
Indian Reservation and is an unincorporated village in Bingham county. 
The townsite consists of three stores, a cafe, two gas stations and 
garage. 

The Fort Hall agency is located adjacent to the town of Fort Hall and is 
the site of Tribal government and the Bureau of Indian Affairs* Aside 
from govemnent buildings there is a recreational con^lex, rodeo 

grounds, a Diagnostic and Rehabilitation facility for Tribal Law and 
rd«r. And a new Tribal Human Resource Development Center and New Tribal 
Business Center and a IHS Health Clinic, and a temporary metal atructure 
to housing the Alcohol & Drug Program and Residential Center, other 
development in the centexd.ized area include, 60 low rent units, a 2 
apartment complex for elderly and handicappedj 25 individually owned 
units (homes); Sho-Ban Construction offices and yard; various old BIA 
homes *re being used for offices for the Tribes which include: Tribal 
Health & Human Services, Tribal Fish & Game, Tribal Courts, Tribal Home 
Improvement, 4-H Office. Other areas of Enterprise development are including 
near the Interstate 15: Trading Post Grocery Store ; Clothes Horse 
specializing In Saddle & Tack, western wear; beaded arts and crarts. Smoke 
shop; Tribal Teepee Gas . 24-hour gas & desiel station; Tribal Rcstraurant 
Oregon Trail specializing In Indian Foods Gourmet; Tribal Historical 
mseun atiii awaiting full completion. Another Enterprize is /^oo acres 
Tribal Farm. Tribes acquired funding for BIA loans, BIA grants & EDA 
grants . 

An inventory of Housing Conditions was conducted In March 1985 . The 
results of this Inventory are: Indian occupied houses 818,- of this 
total, 566 were found to be in standard condition and 252 are substandard. 
From this total of 252 substandiird homes . 163 were determined to be 
repairable and 89 needs to be replaced . In addition, we determined there 
are 112 families JOeedingJiousing at the present tim e. (These are 
presently living with relatives, two families per house, etc.) 

Transportation is a problem un the reservation. The majority of the 
residents of the Fort Hall Reservation have access to a vehicle or own a 
vehicle. A large majority of residents own older models. With several 
families living in household one may find difficulty in getting transport- 
ation when it is needed for visiting medical facility due to another member 
using the vehicle for employment. Transportation is considered a problem 
on the Fort Hall Reservation. And a lack of telephones creates a commun- 
ication gap that makes it difficult for people to be aware of events and 
activities. The Sho-Ban Mews paper, weekly publication, newly developed, 
has, however, increased communications us well as inter program coordination 
and support. 
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. INCOME 

The econcmic base of the Fort Hall Indian Reservation Is primarily 
associated with land and water resources. Agriculture and mining are 
the two dominant forces In the Reservation's economy. Although employ- 
ment figures for the Reservation proper are not readily available, 
Interpolatlve compilation of information from the "Portland Area 
Demongraphic Statistical Data Report for selected Idaho Coiinties with 
Significant Indian Populations" for adjacent Bingham County showed 
approximately 19.2 percent of the total Tribal work force in the 
county (381 individuals) employed in ^agriculture, forestry and fisheries. 
An additional 8.4 percent was employed in mining, (figure of 1973) 

The Sho-Ban Educational Assessments September 1984, indicated income 
levels' of Shoshone-Bannock adults tange from $0.00 to $30,000 with mean 
average of $5,000 and a median of $4,200/per year. Government, including 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, local, state, and Tribal government play 
an Important role in local employment. The total estimated Tribal 
personal income in 1970 vas approximately $4.3 million, or $1,568 per 
capita. This compared to an estiiuited per capita income of $2,751 for 
Pocatello (Economics Research Associates, 1973). 

In 1972, the Bureau of Indian Affairs estimated 2,744 Indians lived on 
the Reservation, and an additional 649 lived in the vicinity of, or 
adjacent to. Fort Hall (Ecbnomic Research Associated, 1973) . These 
figures represent a two percent annual increase in the total population, 
or approximately 28 percent over the IB^year period. Females out 
numbered males 1,399 to 1,345 for the census (Table 1).. The number of 
^txsonB 16 years old and over available to the labor force was 1,136. 
Total persons employed were 738, or 65 percent of the labor force. 
Unemployed persons activity f Peking work numbered 20 percent. Approx- 
Isately 35 percent of all persons available to the work force were without 
Jobs.^ Recently, X985» study indicates a 69% unemployment rate. 

The Educational Assessment of 1984 indicates a little more than 1/3 or 
38X of the respondents (297) reporting of being currently employed full'> 
time with only 23X of the sample having parttlme work and 39% being 
unemployed. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Censes, census population of 
1980 indicates approximately 2, 500 American Indian on the Reservation 
and the economic status of 1980 indicates a median income (households 
of $9,628) and Female with no husband, $4,564. It further indicates 
46% are poverty status. 

The July 1, 1982, estimate- of American Indian population indicates 2,846 
American Indian on the reservation. 

EDUCATION 

Tribal study of 1985 indicate the drop out rate for students 9'>12 grades 
is 35%. There are approximately 1,200-1,400 students k-12 attending 
Public schools. The Reservation area has three separate public school 
districts in the Reservation boundaries; i.e., Blackfoot School District 
#55, Pocatello School District #25 and the American Falls School District 
#38l. The tarvis Report of 1978 indicate Shoshone-Bannock students 14 
years and older drop-out and it gets progressively worse the greater 

frade level. The tarvis reports indicate 2/3 of first graders complete 
th grade; less than 1/3 complete the 8th grade; and less than 1/4 finish 
high school or about lOZ graduate' Aside from the econcmic, social and 
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culcural factors, discrimination and insensitivity within the public 
school systras play a critical role in attaining maintaining and retaining 
Shoshone-Bannock students in the local schools*. Discrimination is more 
prevalent in the District #55. 

The Sho-B^n School initially provided for students push out and dropped " 
out the public school system. This school provides for grade 7-12. 
More students are attending do to difficulties within the public school 
system. The Sho-Ban School lacks adequate classroom space, teacher 
oflices, library and other elements to accredit the school through the 
State of Idaho Dept of Education. Funds are lacking to provide for 
education to the. students. 

Furthermore, Adult education depicts deprivation within this country's 
education system. 1976 Sl)0-Ban assessment indicates Ji adults male 45 years 
5th grade attainment level; adult male 2^-44 years 7th grade attainment 
level for Shoshcne-Bannock adults. This is well below the national mean. 
The Shoshone-Bannock Tribes have in place an Tribal Adult Learning Lab 
that excels in providing GEO testing for the Shoe hone- Bannock community. 
This program assist adults and high-school drop outs and push out an 
opportunity for an High School completion certificate^ 

Idaho State University. Pocatello. Idaho, Is located only 10 miles south 
of Fort Hall. There are only about; 24 students attending ISU. 17 majoring 
in academic and 7 vocational training. A recent meeting with the new 
President -Bowen looks encouraging to develop better working relationships 
w^.th the University and to Initiate programs and services to attract and 
retain Indian college students from Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 

Funds are inadequate for higher education grants through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

Additionally, the Tribal Health &- Human Services Department provides, along 
with the Indian Health Service Health Educator, periodic Orelntatlon & 
Tour of the reservation to students In the College of Allied Health 
Profession, ISU. Attached Is a copy of the newspaper article. Effort 
is prescribed through a memorandom of agreement among Shoshone -Bannock 
Tribes, the Indian Health Service and Idaho State University for this 
type of Ixifcrm&tlon and communication and student field placement with 
the health care delivery system at Fort Hall. 
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HEALTH STATUS OF THE SHOSHONE- BANNOCK PEOPLE (A Treaty Obligation, 1868) 

The Bealth status of the Tribal nembership and eligible Indian afforded 
health care through the Indian Health Service is reflected in the 
following TABLES I-XVII» The Health status of the Tribal people is low 
in comparison to the general and national standards. Fort Rail has 
been working vigorously to raise the health status, however, budget 
cuts and restraints, in.adeguate staffing and inferior (small) health 
. care facilities present critical obstacles in providing quality health 
I care in meeting all the needs of the Indian people. The IHS clinic ha^ 
j been operating under Priority I, Urgent and Emergent care due to 
I inadequate funds. The health and well-being of the people is in an 
^ I imbalance due to these defl'^iencies. 

I The ten <10) .leading episodes of first visits of acute condition are: 
1 F.y84 - Ranking of (10) Leading Episodes (First Visits) of Acute 
1 conditions by Service Unit Ambulatory Patient Care. Fort Hall Service 
i Unit: 

Code Diagnosis FYS 4 



Upper respiratory infection, common cold 1 

Acute otitis media 2 

Urinary Tract Infection (kidney/bladder) 3 

Infection fe!:iale genitalia (excl. VO) 4 

Strep throat - ' 5 

Conjunctivitis (Excl. trachoma) 6 

Pharyngitis/tonsillitits (non-strep) 7 

Gastroenteritis, diarrhea/ etc* l!OS 8 

All other symptoms 9 

Acute bronchitis/brbnchiolitis 9 

Sccoparasitic infestations tO 



The ten (10) leading episodes of total visits of chronic conditions 
ar^t py84 Ranking of (10) leading episodes (total visits) of chronic 
con<Sitions by service unit Ambulatory Patient Care, Fort Hall Service 
Unit: 



Code Diagnosis FYS 4 

01 a betes mellitus 1 

Hypertensive disease 2 

jResplratory alletgy/asthma/hay fever 3 

Othef musculo/connective tis.<!ue dis# 4 

Rheumatoid arthritis 5 

Drug dependence or abuse 6 

Alcoholism, acute or abuse 7 

^Osteoarthritis 8 

All other endocrine disorders 9 

Oisorders of menstruation 10 



NETO f oy Wetf AtabUl'atoty Clihl'c" at Fort Hall 

the following pages is a resolution describing the need for a new 
clinic. The Tribes have set aside Nine (9) acres of land for construction 
of Facility. The Shoshone-Bannock People are in critical need for health 
Services. 
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RBSOLUTIOH 



WHEREAS, the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Fort Hall Indian 
Reservation, Fort Hall, Idaho, is located in Southeastern 
Idaho and has an enrolled raemSership of 3,245, and 

WHEREAS, there is presently an Indian Health Service Ambulatory 
Clinic located at the Fort Hall Agency which was built in 1963 
to accommodate an outpati«nt visit, (OPV) workload of approxi- 
mately 10-12,000 0PV*8, and 

WHEREAS, in Fy83 the 6PV*s climbed to 28,000 OPV*s with an 
additional increase to 29,000 to Fy84 and the clinic projected 
Fy85 outpatient visit between 31,000-32,000 0PV*8,,and an 
approximate contract health services caseload of 6,000, and 

WHEREAS, the existing clinic 4,224 'square feet is overcrowded, 
the waiting room is extremely small, lacks adequate exam-rooras, 
x-ray, lab, dental operatives, pharmacy space, CHS space, 
storage space, staff program space and staff to carry out 
health care delivery to eligible Indians, and 

WHEREAS, there is the critical need for a new ambulatory 
facility with estimated need of 30,642 square feet, to provide 
for the Indian Health Service projected visit of 33,160 OPV*s 
in 1991 to carry out the mission of Indian Health Service and 
provide the critically needed health care to Indian People, 
and 

WHEREAS, the Fort Hall Indian Health Service was determined by 
Indian Health Service Cor new construction and placed third 
nationally for new clinic construction in 1984, and remains 
presently third on the Indian Health Service list of new 
Ambulatory/Clinic construction, and 

WHEREAS, Yakima -who was ranked number one nationally was 
approved in Py86 for new construction, engineering and 
designing/ and henceforth. Fort Hall should be ranking still 
third for new construction in FYS?, and 

WHEREAS, the Seattle Region Office of facilities construction 
had conducted a Phase II site survey on December 11, 1985, and 

WHEREAS, the Portland Area of Indian Service encompasses the 
States of Idaho, Washington and Oregon where there are no 
Public Health Service or Indian Health Service Hospitals but 
rely heavily and only an ambulatory clinic and Contract Health 
Services to meet the health care demands of the Indian People 
living in that threes-state area; now 
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Resolution Paae 2 

1/20/86 ^ 



THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED BY THE BUSINESS BUSINESS COUNCIL OP 
THE SHOSHONE-BANNOCK TRIBES, that the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes 
fully support the efforts of Indian Health Service to acquire 
an allocation jgrom Congress for a New Health Clinic at Port 
Hal 1 ; and proclaim and urge Congress , the Senate and the 
President of the United States to provide funds in the PYS? 
budget to initiate new construction of an Ambulatory Health 
Center to neet the increasing health care needs of the eligible 
Indian popu).?»-ion and the Shoshone -Bannock Tribes of the Port 
Hall Indian rvation. Fort Hall, Idaho, and 

BE IT PURTHER RESOLVED that the Congress, Senate, and the 
President of the United States Appropriate in py87 6% of total 
constrC'Ction estimates for initiation of new construction; and 
appropriate funds accordingly to complete construction and 
prc/ide for staff for 'a new ambulatory clinic at Port Hall, 
Idaho, in efforts to carry out the mission of Indian Health 
Service and provide the critically needed health care services 
of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes and American Indian population. 

Authority for the foregoing resolution is found in the Indian 
Reorganization Act of , June 18, 1934 (48 stat., 984} as amended 
under Article VI, Section 1 (a,r) of the Constitution and 
By Laws of the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of the Port Hall Indian 
Reservation. 



Dated this 20th day of January, 1986 



SEAL 




l^Bus 



leyEdrtO, Chairman 
Fort Hallr Business Council 



I HEREBY CERTIFY, that the foregoing resolution was passed 
while a quorm of the Business Council was present by a vote of 
6 in favor, 0 opposed, 0 absent, and 1 not voting on the date 
this bears. 




Secretary 
Council 
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OTHER AREAS OF COHCERM 

Relative to Child Abuse. Neglect, and Molestation, this trend appears to 
surfacing within the Tribes. Although the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes received 
Indian Child Welfare Act Grants perodically, the intervention to abuse has 
yet to seen. Indian Child Welfare Act provide Inadequate funds through 
the BIA. for grants no assist Indian Tribes in this ever increasing problem. 
Alcohol, Drug abuse ax 1 Inhalant abuse are also prevalent and creating 
dysfunction for youth, the adult population and familieti. Although there 
are families who are not involved with chemical abuse, the trdbal extended 
family relationships do reflect hardships on the Indian families on the 
Reservation. 

YOUTH 

There are no specified chemical and rehabilitation programs for youth on 
the reservation. There are few employoent opportunities for youth where 
good work habits and job responsibilities and interest can be attained. 
There is a good recreation program but. again, funds are essential to 
care of recreational needs for the various age group. Tort Hall is 
highlighted for its Basketball Tournaments but other recreation is also* 
need for other Interests. The Tribes do contribute towards Recreation 
for youth. Kids play in irrigation ditches during the summer. There 
is need for a swimaing pool(s>. There is need for atleast another 
gymnasium if not one lor each of the 5 districts of the large reservation. 
Those facilities should be multi-ccmpl^es for a variety of programs for 
youth including recreational, intervention, educational, and an center 
to develop a good productive individual with high esteem and a self ful- 
filling aspiring person. 

Police Records report in 1983-57 runaways; 1984 - 32 runaways; and in 
1985, January to August 17 runaways. In 1984 • J 3 were reported and one 
found and of these 25 were non-rd.ated to alcohol/drug use and 7 were 
related. 

FAMILY DYSFUNCTIOH 

In 1985. State Departtaent of Health & Welfare report 38 Indian Youth in 
Foster care and there are 35 reports of investigation regarding children. 
The Fort Hall Agency BIA reports 5 children in Foster Care on the 
Reservation and a surging 60 iitvestf-gations of child abuse, neglect cases. 
Tribal Court have and are processing 20 cases through the system. The 
Tribal (Mental Health) Human Services Program reports 63 cases of Batter 
Women; 71 of child abuse/neglect; 10 child sex.»al abuse; 22 family 
violence and 357 Family/marital contacts. 

ELDERLY POPULATION ; 

The Elders of the Tribes are focus of strength. The only program which 
specifically provides for services to the elderly is the Elderly Nutrition 
Project which offers, due to lack of funds, only 4 meals a week. There 
are approximately 275 elders over the age of 60 of which 175 ate able to 
be served by the Project. The extensile distances to the feeding site 
limited accessibility for many of the elderly. Some of the service? also 
include catreach and referral, arts and crafts and little employment. Many 
of the El ours are the mainstay of the family expended family with some 
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CONTINUE- ELDERLY POPULATION: ^' 

of elderly being grandparents and greatgrandparents to their off sprlni^s 
and have the guardlaaflhlp for nany of the youth, There have been reported 
aocc cases of elderly ebuse and neg.ect which has been unthought of In 
the past. Elders are to be respected and provided for thl^ wisdom, forslght 
and cultural contributions to the existence and growth ot the Shoshone- 
Bannock Tribes. All too many times, this population Is forgotten with 
the alloca^lons of servioss and fxrnds for assistance in surviving this 
fast pace In the ordem t/orld. Many of the younger look to the elderly 
for financial assistance and support for their own youthful existence. 
Our elderly are not affluent, but also assist when they can and that seems 
to at all tlinas. The elderly still remember what their parents told them 
ot the treaty times and the hardships and bxutalltles Involved In surviving 
5?* °^ treaty days. They remember when only rations were 

distributed once a week and many children crying for food when there was 
no rations left for the rest of the week. One elderly remembers her slstei 
being one of c^y shot byfihe U.S. Armny troops while standing In line 
for their rations. It le rtlll vivid In the mindi of elderly when children 
were kidnapped by pioneers passing through Indian Countr > . The atrocities 
that existed In the development of the Great Nation of the United States 
are sad and gruesome for the Indian people across the Nation. 



Fort Hall when one looks in the "Encylopedla" will note that Fort Hall 
Is the major passage way to the West to Seattle and Calif omie area. Fort 
Hall is historically the "Gateway to the Intermountaln West" and the 
Shoshone-Bannock JTxfhzs still see the Infltjc of many "Indians from many 
Federally Recognized Tribes" residing on the Reservation on near FOrt Hall 
because of Its resources. It .s Indeed a Mecca for people. This high- 
lights e point that the ftrnds available ':o assist the Shoshone -Bannock 
Tribes are extended to many other Indians. The BIA and the Tndlan Health 
Service extended services to these peopJe r.s well. Tlie IHS has In their 
files between \0.000 and 11,000 charts depicting services to Individuals 

jeklng health services at the local, small, outdated outpatient clinic 
Aocated right at Fort Hall. 

When the need to provide services to many Indians, many times are elderly} 
are left out. The Tribes assist In providing some dollars &r various 
supplements to programs, however, the Tribal Government Is so limited 
on their resourcds to assist any Individual or program. 

HEALTH 



Thi* Elderly are prone to health problems... .ONe Is diabetes and hypertension, 
and rhetomold arthritis and upper respiratory problems. Elderly need first 

J ^^il P^®*^ noted by a Insensitive health care pro- 

vider, that Well, the old person Is going to die anyway." .^any of our 
elders have lived beyond loO years. Their healt.. is important and should 
be top and formost in health care delivery. Physical therpay and home -health 
care Is essential to our elderly and handicapped. 

There are reported cases of physical handicapped, le., sight, paralysis. 
All too many times the on set of diabetes Is diagnosed late. Many of the 

?eople are losing limbs, sight Is affected and stress play important roles 
n the 'living" with diabetes. There are 261 diabeticg diflgnnaPrt vith 
.one Pging diflgnoged XJ££S1?. The age of diabetics Is getting younger. 
When one reaches 40 years of age, It seems high risk, however, there are 
diabetics late 20 and 30 Vears of age. Thercj are two "juvenile dia- 
betics . interestingly, thlc diabetes for many of the Shoshone- Bannock 
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HEALTH CONTINUE , . ^ 

can be prevented through good nutrition and diet and excercise. The IHS 
Clinic has NO nutritionist on duty, The Tribes have acquired through other 
funds sotse services of a nutritionist. The IHS Heed to BE MORE ASSERTIVE 
IN PROVIDING FOR A NUTRITIONIST POSITION AT THE CLINIC, MOre prevention 
is needed in Diabetes. The Tribes COnnunity Health Representative Program 
initiated a Diabetic Care Specialist position to provide Diabetes Prevention, 
however, more is needed to focus .in .the pr'»vencion of diabetes. The Tribes 
Health Program have been working with IHL t^* pursue hard prevention of 
diabetes, and have conducted many Diabetes workshops and learning aids for 
the people. Prevention will enhance the rising costs of health care for 
the diabetic. 

TEEN pregancies are high . THe Tribal Maternal and CHild Health Program 
provide services ror pre and post natal cases. Tha program reports that 
there were 123 babies bom in 1985, Of the number of pregnancies at this 
tine which number 64, pregnancies number 15 that are«under 18 years of 
age. Of these 15 teen pregnancies, four (A) arc uroarried. The program 
is attempting to provide education to the young age group, however, lack 
staff to delve into prevention of teen pregnancies. They are making 
attempts however. Fetal Alchol Syndrom, FAS, and Fetal Alcohol Effect, FAE, 
is another health hazard to our population. The effects of drinking 
while pregnancy is still new to the population. The SHo shone -Bannock 
Tribes declareo the week of January 12i-18 as FAS Awareness Wee'»s ''any 
program were provides to the community and programs such as th- Headstait 
parents and educators, the Shoshoen-Bannock Shool to the Teens and a 
FAS Resource Conference is scheduled in February to get prevention materials 
to resource people from the Tribes, the BIA, IHS, the STate Health & Welfare 
and other resource people who can assist in providing prention of FAS and 
Fae to our youth and women of child-bearing age. It is not only for Jhis 
target group but for families, young men as well. The ShorBan School held 
a Poster ^test which were judged and absolutely were aspiring the display 
of knowledge they received from the FAS prevention materials provided to 
them, IT IS REPORTED THAT THERE ARE TWD (2) cases of detennined FAS 
and it is not recorded as to the number of FAE children. 

It is amazing that this is occurring, and it is new to the community and 
the Nation t\ a whole. Foremost, FAS is total preventable. Our young 
has difficu.c^es with maturing and confronting the social and cultural 
factors. THIS phenomenon is not to be added to the list. 

SUCUIDE; In 1968, Robert Kennedy, Senator and Chairman of the Senate 
^bcommittee on Indian Education visited FOrt Hall arid the area on a fact 
finding mission on the Problem of Indian Education. Senator Kennedy reported 
that the drop out rate was twice the rate of other students nationally. He 
indicated that the suicide rate of Indian youth here was higher than any 
oohisr Indian Reservation. His report/investigation revealed enough informa- 
tion that a report entitled. Indian Education "A National Tragedy , was 
printed. With the inception of PL 93-638, the Indian Self -Determination 
and Educational Assistance Act, the Shoshone-Bannock leaders acquired the 
funds for development of a Tribal Health Department with tasks to follow- 
up on available funds and seek funds for services to curb suicide, 
alcoholism and other health problems afflicting the Tribes. In 1976. the 
TRibal Health Department vas established. In 1977 the Tribes received funds 
from National Institute on Alcohol and Alcohol Abuse, NIAAA. to develop 
and Implement a Alcohol and Drug Program on the Reservation. They received 
only 1/3 of the grant proposal reqeust. In 1977. the Tribes hired a Crisis 
Intervention Counselor to intervene in the suicides after a proposal was 
submitted to Indian Health Service and was funded. SUIDICE REPORT: The 
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HEALTH- SUICIDE REPORT CONTIKUE . //. 

suicide rate for the Fort Hall Indian Reservation was 127 per 100,000, . 
September 1973 to Septexnbex: 1978. In 1977-78, the suicides reduced to 
ni^fJS' for approximately 2 years. The Intervention Program and the 
«. 93-638 of the IKS Mental Health Services further reduced suicides 
and attempts. With the IKS Mental Health Services under Tribal Management, 
the suicides rate was only 11.6% per 100,000 over a 5 year period, 1979-84. 
The National suicides rate is 137. per 100,000, and the state of Idaho 
suicide rate is 16% per 100,000. Pocatello, Idaho, 12 miles south of 
the REservation hds a irate of 17% per 100,000. Under Tribal Management 
the IHS Mental Health Services restructured the services and included 
an ON-CALL 2A-HR SERVICE with dispatch from the Fort Hall Tribal Police 
Department:, (Prior to that the IHS Mental Health Services were only 
available during the regular work hours, 8-A:30 pm, and only five days 
a week. This Crisis Intervention On CALL system is available 2A hours 
a day every day of che year and on any holiday. This provided innnediate 
Intervention. Thic is not to say the attempts have gone down. They 
are attempts, but lesser completions The necessary staff involved 
Including the Police are trained. It is a complex problem which needs to 
be addressed to cover all factors. 

CONCLUSION; 

There are many contributing factors relating to the problems facing 
the Shoshone-Bannock people. The Tribes have made strides in closing 
the gap. However, the Shoshone-Bannock Tribes have a long road ahead 
* Pidteau of tranquility. The Treaties and the Treaty rights 
afforded under those treaty is being eroded away by the United States 
and the Staffs. Perhaps, the United Srates has forgotten what the Treaty 
with the Indians is all about. The Indian People are a Nation/ a Sovereign 
Nation, as depicted in the Treaty between the Eastern Band Shoshone and 
Bannock of 1868 . Article 1. States, from this day torrord peace between 
the part ies to this treaty shall forever contlmte. Th^ Govemaent~oF 
the Unl tert desires peace, and Its honor Is hereby pledged to keep It . 
i.ne india;ts desire peace, and they hereby pledge their honor to inalntain it 

There are thirteen (13) articles ji the Treaty of 1868. There are treaty 
rights and they are inherent rights. The Tribes in Che United States 
should not have to be considered one of the minority or special interest 
groups. \Jg have the TREATY (lES) WITH THE UliXTED STATES OF AMERICA. 
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SOUTH PUGST INTER7RIE..U TLANNING AGENCY 
M. 81 HWY. lOO 
SHELTON, WASHINGTON S)8584 
<20S) 426-3990 



January 24, 1986 



Congresssisan George Miller, Chairman 
U.S. House of Representatives 

Select CowRilttee on Children, Youth and Fanilles 
Dear Congressnan Miller, 

We want to thank you for this opportunity to express 
our concern about Tribal Indian Child Welfare Progrsias and 
those Identified needs that we think are hindering services 
to Indian /anllles and youth. 

We hold our young in valued esteen and, as the Indian 
Child Welfare Act recognizes, our children are Indeed our 
no.st valued resource . 

We are aware of your past support for passage of P.L-. 
95-608 and P.L. 96-272. We appreciate your concern for 
youth In general and your specific concern with Indi^x* 
youth. 

This written testimony Is expressing the concern.*-, of 
the Tribes collectively In the State of Washington. We have 
formed an informal network and have discussed this tPitlRjony 
and the importance of your comalttee being informed of our 
concerns. The following issues reflect our concerns: 

I. Gramm/Rudman proposed cuts- 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, in responding to cuts 
associated with Gramm/Rudman, is proposing an 4.2 all I ion 
dollar cut in the BIA Social Service FY86 budget. This 
proposed plan looks at 3 viays of trimming their budget. 

A. Taking current BIA General Assistance programs and 
reducing the benefits to a level below current 

A. F.D.C. levels absorbing 4.8 million cuts, 

B. Cutting Tribal/Agency social service staff, totally 
Ignoring central or area office staffs. 

C. Cutting FY 86 I.C.W.A. funding by 50\. If Social 
Services has to absorb cuts we reconmend that the cuts 
be absorbed at the Central and Area Office level of 
BIA. 
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2. Indian Child Welfare Title II- 

Programs have been underfunded, with BIA controlling 
the grant programs, requiring Tribes to compete annually for 
grants. BIA Area Office review of grants has been 

Inconsistent froRi Area to Area. New grant procedures have 
been inplenented without tak:ng and including Tribal 
conments or concerns. Many Tribes have experienced program 
elimination due to the BIA mandated competetive process. 

3. Tribes in the State of Washington have con^Ssteritly 
expressed a need for stable funding fcr Child Welfare 
Programs? We offer the following suggestions for your 
consideration to accomplish this: 

A. Amend the Social Security Entitlement laws to allow 
for direct federal funding to Tribes. P.L. 96-272 
allows for Tribal direct funding under 43 of the Social 
Security Act. However, in Implementing this funding, a 
policy decision was made requiring the Tribes tc have 
contracted under, P.L. 93-638, their BIA Social 
Services Program. These programs are primarily at the 
Agency level and often times are difficult to obtain In 
multl-Trlbal Agencies such as ours. Finally, the major 
pro:/lem with existing Tribal funding under 4B is the 
formula which Is based on population and Is totally 
unrealistic, virtually eliminating small Tribes from 
cons Iderat Ion . 

We recommend that a process for direct funding be 
established that allows for Tribal funding based on the 
assumption that mlmimal Child Welfare Programs/system* will 
be Implemented using the Entitlement Programs as primary 
funding resources. This would require attending Title XX^. 
Title 4 B, and Title 4E through legislative action which 
would circumvent Federal dollars to States and allow Tribal 
Block Grants similar to State administration of said 
programs. This, of course, will not be an easy task but Is 
not impossible. 

4. Certain provisions of the Indian Child Welfare Act call 
for both the Secretaries of Interior and Health and Human 
Services to enter Into cooperative agreements establishing 
programs to supporting Title II of the Act. The Idea, of 
course, to share funding responsibilities and creative 
Tribal/Urban Indian Family Services Programs would ensue. 
This has not happened and should be Implemented as Intended 
by the Act. 

5. In 19S4 the Senate Select Committee on Ind Ian . Af fa I rs 
held oversight hearings on amending the Indian Child Welfare 
Act. Tribes responded with both oral and written testimony 
Identifying barriers to Implementation and suggested changes 
In the law. We ask that serious consideration and 
Congressional support be given to amending the law. 
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6. A najor barrier to implementing the Indian Child Welfare 
Act has been the States reluctance to fund Foster Homes 
based on Tribal standards for Foster care. The States say 
that Federal policies restrict direct payment for foster 
care using Tribal standards. Additionally, in some states 
state statutes require Foster care to be paid only to hones 
meeting State standards, as In the State of Washington. 

We suggest, to eliminate this problem, that P.L. 96-272 
be amended to address Tribal standards for Foster care 
issues. Anendnents in the Indian Child Welfare Act could 
assist in clarifying State responsibilities. 

7. The Tribes in Washington State requested information as 
to what Federal dollars are being used that would be 
generated frosk Indian statistics within the 3t:ite . The 
Tribes asked for the amount of Federal Social Security 
entitlement program funding the State receives. 

We were told by State officials that Federal dollars are 
mixed with State dollars and in-kind services thus 
preventing them from identifying those funds . 



In conclusion we are not asking for any new funding; 



We simply want our fair share from existing funds. 

We appreciate your concern and would be pleased to work 
with your committee staff to claiify and implement our 
suggestions and recommendations. 



Sincerel y. 



GaryA^. Peterson, Director 
So. Puget Intertribal Planning Agency 



BEST CdPY AVAIlftBlE ^'^ 
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Prbpaeed Statement op the Tulalip Tribes op Washington 

OiainBen, we appreciate the opportunity to submit written testlnwny to the 
House Select Conislttee on Children, Youth and Families. 
Ke. urge that the committee look Into the shortfall of funds for Human Services 
In line with children, youth and families; 
INOIAH CHILD WELFARE 

We recommend a Increase to the Bureau of Inldan Affairs for Title II. Indian 
Child Welfare Programs. This program Is designed for the protection of Indian 
children and their families with regard to the National Indian Child Welfare Act 
of 1978, Yet the following problems stilj exist with lack of personel and 
assured funding every year: 

A) LACK OF INDIAN FOSTER HOMES ON RESERVATION 

There are approximately 5 Indian foste*' homes on or near our reservation. 
Only 1 will take any children. This home is already overcrowded. If there Is no 
chance for relative placement, the state places our children In Hon-Indlan homes 
off our reservation. This Is where our children lose their Identity and cultural 
values which are so important' to keep when you are young. 

B) COHPLETE LOSS OF FUNOIHfi AND STAFF 

Our tribes realizes that the funding for Indian Child Welfare Is so competitive. 
He feel that this plan Is not effective In any sense. There will always be children 
and families In need of services. Ke cannot stop providing services when child - 
abuse, sexual abuse, alcohol and substance abuse, child neglect and family 
violence continue to grow each and every day. How can you build a program for the 
next year when your unassured the funds? 

C) FAMILY DISRUPTION 

The break up of families always tends to lead to more severe problems tor 
children. Young people can grow and learn from their own environments Family 
separation is so traumatic for adolescents. The problems that seem to always 
arise after breakup are runaways, teenage pregnancy, alcohol and substance abuse 
and they will most likely drop out of school. Funding needs to be made available 
so we can try to support our children and their families. 
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D) JURISDICTION ISSUES 

Tulallp Is now In the process of adopting a juvenile code. We can not 
even begin to enforce this code without manpower and limited funding source. 
Our funding is limited to one caseworker, plus some subcontract for major 
issues. Right now a major issue on our reservation .is .sexual abuse of our 
children. Our caseworker is aware of 11 cases. He would like to continue to 
provide Indian Child Welfare services and fulfill the legal jurisdictional 
agreement with the state Inproviding services for our people. Can we join 
together In this effort to protect our children, 
E) LACK OF FUNDING FOR PREVEWTATIVE MEASURES 

Lets try to make people aware of these problems before they become tragedies. 
Added funding could start some very needed educational activities to enhance 
better understanding and awareness of child HbuZe and neglect, alcohol and 
substance abuse, family violence, sexual abuse and family disruption. 




.BEST COPY ftVAIlABlE ^'^'^ 
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Prepared Statement of Terry L. Cross, Director, Northwest Indian Child 
Welfare Institute, Portland, OR 

My name is Terry L. Cross. I am an enrolled member of the Seneca Nation of Indians. 
I am speaking to you today u the Director of the Northwest Indian Child Welfare 
Institute in Portland, Oregon, and also u a member of an ad hoc committee 
esUbhshed at the 3rd Annual National Indian Child Abuse and Neglect Conference 
a committee dedicated to improving the well*being of Indian children through 
improvement of Indian Child Welfare programs and resources. 

Since the beginning of our tribes, Indian people have placed a high value on our 
children. Historically, natural mechanisms which protected children from abuse and 
neglect were an integral part of life. The extended family and clan concepts ensured 
that children received care despite the condition of their biological parent No one 
person carried the burden of child rearing. 

Discipline, teaching, physical care and socialization were functions shared by a vast 
array of relativet, elders and other community members. Strict community norms and 
values about the treatment of children were maintained under the warchful eye of 
aunts, uncles, grandparents and spiritual leaders. The spiritual beliefs of many 
tribes protected children in teachings that valued children as gifts from the creator 
which would be taken back by the creator should they be mistreated. 

I mention these historical issues to emphasize the strong heritage which Indian 
people have for protecting children. Unfortunately, this natural system of child 
protection could not entirely withsUnd the drastic changes brought about by the 
domination of this country by the non-Indian. Through changes in tribal economies, 
numerous federal policies, and the replacement of traditional spiritual belief 
systems, the natural mechanism have been weakened, while at the same time, an 
environment of despair and poverty was created, an environment in which child abuse 
and neglect could grow and flourish. In adtT'tion, many Indian people have learned 
how to be abusive with children. Since the l870*s generations of Indian people have 
been reared in government and other boarding schools. Generations of parents, reared 
in institutions which were often harsh and devoid of nurturing, grew up without the 
benefit of role models for family living. Indian people learned what they lived. 

Today, Indian communities face child abuse and neglect problems similar in scope to 
the national picture, but only since the Indian Child Welfare Act of 1978 have we had 
the right to jurisdiction to do anything about the problem. The right to 
jurisdiction, however, did not automatically endow Indian communities with the skills 
or resources to handle the problem. Skills are rapidly gro^^'ing. Resources are not 
The Indian Child Welfare Act was grossly underfunded. The ICWA Title 11 
appropriation for the current fiscal year is approximately 9 million dollars. 
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Approximttely three hundred tribes, Indian organizations, and Alaska Native 
corporations vie for this funding in a competitive year>to*year grant making process 
administered by the Burea' of Indian Affairs. Under this system tribes may have a 
child welfare program ou^ year and not the next Continuity of service is 
unpredictable. Under a new administrative role effective only last month a three 
year cycle is being adopted. This as not enough. Continuity should be on par with 
the dominant society. 

Some tribes with an economic base are able to support services through tribal income. 
Most, however, must rely on ICWA Title II grants. Tribes are eligible for funds 
under Title IV-B, but even the largest tribe in the Northwest receives only about 
$2,000 and only after an extensive application process. HDS discretionary funds have 
supported some demonstration projects, but without a stable funding base, effective 
programs cannot be duplicated No other population, no other governmental body with 
the responsibility for child welfare as in the position of being subjected to 
competitive funding. Tribes and Indian organizations are doing their best under the 
circumstances using staff and resources from I'elated fields to perform some child 
welfare services. Efforts aimed at prevention, preservation of families, and 
protection of children are greatly inhibited by the current structure of ICW funding. 
To remedy this situation, concerned Indian people, ICW workers, and tribal officials 
are seeking an improved funding mechanism for ICW. 

On May 8, 1985, at the 3rd Annual National American Indian Conference on Child Abuse 
and Neglect, the following position paper was unanimously adopted by the conference 
participants. Since that time, several tribal councils and national Indian 
organizations have endorsed the position paper. It reads as follows: 



To: Concerned Tribal, State and Federal Policy Makers, Urban 
Indian Organizations. and National Indian Organizations 

From: The Participants of the 1/65 National Indian Child Abuse 
and Neglect Conference, Spokane, Washington 

Subj: Improving the Well-being of Indian Children through 
Improvement of LC.W. Programs and Resources 



We, the participants of the 1985 National Indian Child Abuse and 
Neglect Conference, as concerned Indian people, professional 
child welfare workers, and representatives of tribes from the 
United States and Canada do hereby take the following position 
regarding the protection and care of Indian children: 

In order to effectively protect the well-being of Indian 
children, tribal/urban LC.W. programs must have the capacity for 
STABILITY,CONSISTENCY,andGROWTH.Underthepresentsystemof 
funding and federal/state administration, there is no such 
capacity. No other group of children in the United States, no 
other governmental bodies are subject to the inconsistencies 
experienced in IXT.W. In consideration of the above we assert 
that: 

A. The current level of I.C.W.A. Title 11 funding is 
inadequate and should be increased to a level of 
29.5 million dollars, as recommended by the National 
Indian Social Workers Association. 

B. Funding mechanisms for I.C.W. programs should be 
redesigned to enable a tribe and urban organization 
to have the same maintenance type funding as exists 
for county and state governments. We recommend: 
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I To itudy possible changes in Title II of the I.CW.A. Act 
to create a mslatenance approach. 

2. A three year funding cycle for LCW.A. Title II 
grants. (Adopted 12/85) 

3. Oiangcs in existing federal/state law in order to 
direct money into tribal programs. 

4. Coordination of federal/sUte departments with 
regard to LCWj^. 

5. The development of private sector support for 
program support 

^' T5S°P»<^^ issistance from the Bureau of Indian 
Airairs on development issues. 

C The current system pf funding creates tension and 
competition between tribes and between tribes and urban 
organizations. In the interest of all our children we 
suggest: 

I. Active networking efforts between tribes and between 

tribal and urban I.CW. programs. 
Z Cooperative relationships between tribal and urban 

programs be develop^'* zz^ enhanced. 

D, Under the current system of competitive grants and 
inadequate funding, tribes are not able to have the 
necessary impact on setting their own priorities in 
I.C.W, services. In the interest of self-determination 
we recommend: 

1. The establishment of Indian committees to direct 
the BJJi. on the distribution process of Title II 
grants. 

2. Amendments of I.CW.A., Title II, to include: 

- direct tribal input into funding policy 

- a fair and equitable process to grant making 
in accordance with self determination 

3. Implementation of the inclusion of tribes as direct 
recipients of Social Service Block Grants and/or 
amendments to existing federal legislation, such 
as Title XX, Title IV-B, and Title IV-E to bring 
funds directly to LCW. programs. 



ItZmlL^r intj.l"^ opportunity to share my concerns with you. The 

h? « i^Lf^i^°'''^y ^ national level is essential if Indian people kre to 

to«ther ^^e^^,^^^^^ °"J communities must be^ able to pi? 

together the strengths of our Heritage, the know edge of our problems and the riSht 
to jurisdiction with the resources to do the job. The Northwest IndSn Child wJff?i 
Institute joins with the voice of others mentioned iHhis test S^^^^^^^^ fo lall fo? a 
federal response to meet the needs of abused and neglected Indian childfcn 
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' POSITION PAPER 

TO: Concerned Tribal; State and Federal Policy Makers, Urb^n Indian 

Indian Organizations and National Indian Organizations 

FROM: The Participants of the 1985 National Indian Child Abuse and 

Neglect Conference, Spokane, Washington. 

SUBJECT: Improving the Well Being of Indian Children Through Inprovement of 
I.C.W. Programs and Resources 

We the participants of the 1985 National Indian Child Abuse and Neglect 
Conference, as concerned Indian people, professional child welfare workers, 
and representatives of tribes from the United States and Canada do here by 
take the following position regarding the protection and Care of Indian Children. 

In order to effectively protect the well being of Indian Children tribal/ 
urban I.C.W. programs must have the capacity for Stability Consistency and 
Growth . Under the present system of funding and Federal/State administration 
there is no such capacity. No other group of children in the United States, no 
other governmental bodies are subject to the inconsistencies experienced in 
I.C.W-. In consideration of the above we assert that: 

A. T\e current level of I.C.W. A. title II funding is inadequate and 
should be increased to a level of 29.5 million as recommended by 

Nflfinnal Am<vnVan TnHian Rnn'al VnrW grg Aoc^r i j/^p . 

B. Funding mechanisms for I.C.W. Programs should be redesigned to 
enable a tribe and urban organization to 'have the same maintenance 
type funding as exists for county and state govcirnments. We 
recommend. 

1. To study possible changes in the ICWA Act to create a maintenance 
approach. 

2. A three year funding cycle for ICWA Title II grants. 

3. Changes in existing federal/state law in order to direct money 
into tribal programs. 

4. Coordination of federal/state departments with regard to I.C.W. A. 

5. The development of Private Sector support for Program Support. 

6. Technical assistance from bureau on development issues. 
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C. The current systen of funding creates tension and competition between 
tribes and between tribes and urban organizations. In the interest of 
all our children we suggest 

1. Active Networking efforts between tribes and between tribal 
and urban I.C.W. programs. 

2. Cooperative relationships between tribal and urban programs 
be developed and enhanced. 

Under the current system of competitive grants and inadequate funding 
tribes are not able to have the necessary impact on setting their own 
priorities in I.C.W services. In the interest of Self Determination we 
recommend. 

t. The establishment of Indian committees to direct the B.I. A. on 
distribution process of Title II grants. 

. > 

'i. Amendments o£ I.C.W.A. to include 

-direct tribal imput into funding policy 
-a 5air and equitable process of grant making in accordance 
with self determination. 

3. Implementation cf the inclusion of tribes as direct receipients of 
Social Service Block Grants f»nd/or amendments co existing federal 
legislation such as Title XX, Title IV-B and Title IV-E to bring 
fundi* directly to ICW programs. 

RESPECTFULLY SUBKimD BY AD HOC COHhITTEE FOR THE PROIECTION OF INDIAN CHILDREN 

Michael James Yellow Bird - Three Affiliated Tribes of North Dakota 

Eloise King - Colville Confederated Tribes 

Michelle Aquilir - Soboba, Suquamish Tribe 

Prank A. Rivers - Squamish Nation of Canada 

Anna PcUatt Chiefs of Ontario 

Luch A. Schaefer - Skokomish 

Jan C. Goslin - Kickapoo Tribe of Kansas 

Elizabeth Red Bear - Yakima Nation 
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CONPEOe^UTCO THIBCS and SAN08 



fCfTfWnCCiOKlIt 



Tuninnr «o nt sbuct coNmniB on cixumii, tooti, avd rAxxuis 
ntMnrrto irt m takxm xmzA» UTxoNr J«no«ry 7, 1911 

M». BATIYB AnUOM CaXLDUNr TODTI .%XD fAXZLXIS X« TIE MUtntST 

rt% fellovlDg tMtiaony !• •ol«ltt«d to th« t«l«ct CoMlttM oirCblldrMr 
Ydtttl), *aC rasillM CO b«b«lf of tb« YtklM xcSlu Mtloo. it la mb«ltt*<) 
for inclarloa la th« b««rlo« record rrgordlog coodltloM and tr«oda affoctln? 
X«dlM fMlllaa tad eblldran living on roaarvatloaa in tba Xertbwtt. 

tafora baflnalng t)»t taxt of tba taatlaooyr tba YaklM Tribal Council would 
Ilka to tbuk tba salact Cooalttta on CblldranV Youthr and raslliaa for 
iMvlng tba foratlfbt to Mka • ^tclal effort to aztand tbalr fact-finding to 
Indian c c— un ltlaa* Va axa fratlf lad tb»t tba eoaaltta* racognlsaa tb«t o»>r 
f aalllaa ara AMrlcana living in oniqaa circn—tancaa dua to t;r— tv ebliqa' 
»looa nagotlatad vltb tba Onltad atataa Oovarnaant* 

Our Coimcll txpacta tbat throcgb tbaaa afforta vlda gapa in yoar inforsa- 
tloQ baaa regarding our Indian cblldranr yoatb, and famlllaa ylll ba anbancad. 

lUTnoeqcTiow 

In 1155 tba trlbaa «Ad banda vhlch conatltuta tba YaklM Indian Ration 
algnad a traaty vltb tba Oolt^d 8tataa GovarnMnt. Tba traaty of 1155 
craatad a naw polltlctl antlty, tba Confadaratad Trlbaa and Band* of tba 
YaklM vatlon* Tba traaty wa« tba principal catalyat for binding togatbar. 
In a fonal aaoaa, politically aotoooaoua local baMa (foaftaan total). Our 
traaty not oojy aatabllabad a forHl ralatlonablp batvaan tba YaklM paopla 
and tba dalta^ 3Utaa Govariaant, bat It alao bad far-raacblng aocloaconoAlc 
affacta vbleb eontlBoa to this day. 

rraaaatlng tba aalact coMlttaa vltb a blatorlcal ovarvlaw of tb^ factora 
vblek bava b#d lapa^ o« tb^ baaltby aaotloul daralopMnt of oar miM 
Vatlu: faalllaa la cot tba purpoaa of tbla t«tiaoisar* Bomrarf It aboold ba 
yoitttad out tp tba coaMlttaa that tbalr data fiatbarlng abovld locloda 
bUtorlcal factora vhicb Imto tbalr aagatlva ii^rlnt 3a our fwniaa to tbla 
^ay. An a^ropviata iilaatratloo of tba pcrrvaklva aoclal attltodaa of 
blatorlcal tlMa toward tba YaklM paopla la.azpraaaad m tba worda of a 
aiaalQoary in bla latlar to tba ooMlaaloMr of Indian Affalra *acgiB«* tba 
tt«t of foroa to c««pn tba ind*ttna to glva ttp p«gan waya, laam to cultlvata 
tba SAll, cut tbalr balr, aanfi tbalr ebtldran to acbool and adopt *elvlllsad' 
laagnaga, draaa, bouaaa and 'way of Ufa.* Tba'cbangca ^oogbt about ara' 
btstorleally unpracadMitcd in tbalr acopa and tba r«pldlty vifcb wbleb tbay 



Tba tribal fanlly unit* a aunrliral la a oonoarn tba bajija and trlbaa bave 
cootlnaaC to abara in coitMn. Aa tba YaklM indits Kitlon, tbaaa coca 
autonoaoua group*, bava rcMlnad ataadfaat in tbalr ocdlcatlG^ to ita 'futara 
cairyiar? of tradition*, tbalr eblldran. ' Tba YaklM Indian Mtloo cooaldara 
Ita eblldran tba prlMcy raaourca for providing tba litik batWaJ gtnaratlooa, 
tba carrlara of tradHloa ai^ eulturar and for ansurlng tbat tba tribal 
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fasily- continut* to tii«t. Although out«idt influtnct* h«vt inttrtupttd th« 
continuity of thi« tradition it« t««tnct i« inuct* 

Out tribal tntollMnt i« 7*164 with tht Mjority of our MJ^arahip 
EMiding on tht raatrmiCf. (St* Sutttu of Indian Affaira Ubor Forct 
RtpoEt, Apj>«ndii II.) Our land baat of 1,371,918 acrta ia locattd in touth 
ctntral Hathington and it conaitta of agricultural, fortattd and rangt land. 
Of aigniflcanca to thoat not fasiliar with our rtatrvation it tht fact that 
wt art a minority on our ovn rtatrvation^. Thoat noffaailiar vith our 
rtatrvation bavt difficulty undtratanding thit. with tht patMgt of tht 
Indian AllotMtnt Act auch of thtir rtrtrvation vtnt into non-Indian 
owntrahip. Our rtatrvation bat navtr bttn prottctt" froa non-Indian 
aocroachwnt by our truatat, tht Burtau of Indian Aff£.rt. In addition, tht 
lar^Ttt ainority population in tha Statt of Naahington art Ktxican Aatricana, 
tht Mjorlty of vhoa rttidt in YakiM county vhart our rtatrvation ia 
locattd. At ptak barvtat tiMt this population avails to vtll ovtr 25,000 on 
tht rtatrvation. M«ny of thit group art illegal iaalgranta who ofttn rcMin 
on the rtatrvation ytar around. Tht negative aocio^conoaic i^ct of tht 
Ktxican migrant vorkcr and the illegal alien bae bean conaiderable on our 
reaervation econoay, ao auch eo that the Council baa a apeeial coaaittee on 
ijui ;ratlon. 



Other eignlficant aocioeconoaic conditione of our population ere: 

—There are 5.06 peraone in each ff-lly unit, per Yakliu Indian Nation Hee<»t 
Aaaeaaaent, 1982. 

—Out o£ our total faaily ur*ita, 561 have a female head of hcuaehold. 

—Our population haa a 7th grade attainment level of education which co^>area 

with an 11th grade educational level for non-Indiane in Haahington State. 
—There ia a 72% unemployment on the Yakima in!lan Reaervatlon. 
—Approximately 40% of our population are under 18 yeara of age. 

Tht Urgeat employer of the Indian population in Yakima County ia the Yakima 

l^tdian Nation. (See Appendix 12) 
— rhe malt/female ratio of the Yakima Reaervation population data ehowa that 

521 of the population are female and 4S| of the population are male. 
—In 1984 in Yakima County where the mjjor portion of our population reside, 

Indiana accounted for one-fourth of the auicldee. Con>aratlvely, Indians 

make up only about 3.8t of the Yakima County population. 
— Servlcee provided by the Department of Social and Health Servicee for Indiana 

Yakima County Increaaed 321 froai 1-S3 to 1984. (See Table, Appendix 13) 
—Chi Id ran' a Protective Service Investigations of abuee and neglect of Indian 

children increaaed 23% and Indian children placed In foater hoeee increaeed 

by 361 from 1983 to 1984. (See Table, Appendix |3) 
— APOC for dependent children Increaeed 5SI from 1983 to 1984. 

Our reaervation for quite eometlme baa been deeignated aa an econosically 
diaadvantagad area and as auch we fece many challenges and problems, iven eo, 
there are many achiavementa which are worth mentioning which llluatrate the 
reaillency, resourcefulneaa an<l peraerverence of our people. Briefly aome of 
thoae exceptionml mileatonaa having a direct effect on children, youth and 
families aret 



BSAO START — The Tribe la In ite 18th year of operating the Yakima Tribal 
Bead start Program. pro2eF=ional and technical ataff of 23 
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«rt «nrollt4 tcibtl Miibcrf. Xt took scvtrtl yttrs b%tof th« Tcibt vi« 
«bl« to acbitv* h4vin9 • ctrtifiid Zndian ttiching and t«chnic«l staff. 
Xt ia aignificant that May of tha Zndian teachara, t«icbac*aidaa and 
counaalora nov t*orkin9 in tb« local achool diatricta bt^an thaic aarly 
training witb tbia prograa. tnrollaMnt in tha pcograa throughout tha 
yaara baa fluctuatad batvaan a high of 200 anrollaaa to a currant 
anrollMflt of 139 anrollaaa. iaad Start ia a provan prograa nationally 
and on thia raaarvation approsiMtaly 2«70O childran havt achiavad highar 
lavtla of coiv>ataMa aa a result of thia aducational affort. 

funding for Baad surt ia darivad f ro« tha Adainiatration for Childran, 
Youth and raailiaa, Aaarican Indian PrograM Ute^nh, Kaahington stata 
Baad Start and Yakiaa Tribal funda. 

TRIBAL 8CB00L — Xn lf79 tha YalsiM Tribal School waa aaUbliahad. Tha 
Triba waa abla to capitalixa on ita Baad start axp«rianca tnd aatabliah a 
achool for atudanta gradaa 7 - 12. Tha curr'»nt anrollatnt nuaDara 130 
atudtnta. Tha atudanta who attand tha Tribal School ara thoca who vara 
not auccaading in p-Jblic -'hoola. Sarvicaa of tha Tribal «chool includa 
baaic aducatipn, aupplavyntal raading end »ath inatruction, tnd apacial 
aducation aarvicaa to aligibla atudtnta. xalatad aarvicaa includa 
tranaportation and food aarvica. Through this achool, atudanta vho sight 
otharwiaa drop out of tha aducational ayataa ara ancouragad «nd offarad 
an aducational altarnativa. Satwaan 10 - 15 atudanta graduata frou thia 
accraditad achool aach yaar. 

KAT/KKAL CBILo HEALTH PROGRAM — Thia progra* conducta Wall-Child 
clinica, providaa pravantiva cara for woaan'a haalth and counaaling 
aarvicaa, wall-child aurvaillanca for pranatal and poatpartua clianta. 
An outstanding faatura of this prograa ia that for aavaral yaara it »>aa 
Mat or axcaadad tha 90% iMunication itvjl for childran 0-27 nontha. 
.Tha triba haa an avaraga of 200 - 290 dalivariaa par yaar. Huch of tha 
succaas of thia prograa is ttttibutabla to ita atrong outraach affort. 
Hall-child clinica ar& hald out in tha coaaunity. Tha attandanca rata 
for thaaa clinica haa baan aa good as thoaa of tha Xndian Haalth Sarvica 
clinic. Tha prograa haa a vall-aatabliabad tracking ayatas. Xt ia 
conducting coaaunity aducation ragarding pranatal cara. Through ita vtll 
aatablishad tracking ayataa tha prograa haa baan abla to idantify high 
riak aothara and childran tharaby linking thaa additional naadad 
sarvicaa. Tha Matarnal Child Haalth Prograa ia an axcallant pravantiva 
haalth awdal. 

Tha p,ograa paraonnal hava daalth vith aavaral ratal Alcohol Syndroaa 
(PAS) babiaa. Thay know that thara ara a conaidarabla nuabar of babiaa 
affactad with pas. Bowavar, raaaarch naada to ba conductad to dataraina 
to what axUnt. Xndian Haalth Sarvica haa daclarad alcoholiaa tha r.uabar 
ona haalth problaa of Aaarican Xndians nationally. 

Pun(ia for tha prograa era froai «n Indian Baalth Sarvica contract and 
tribal funda. 

H« W HI SSA— Thia faaily and child ran'a aarvicaa prograa, Hak Ku 
8ha (mfHO) waa originally '^undad in Saptaabar 197S, and waa fundad aa a 
projact through tha Nation^. Cantar on Child Abuaa and xaglact. Sacvicaa 





to Tribal fulllM Inoludtd ••rly lnt«ry«fttlon/pr«y«Btlon, outraaeh and 
crl««« abtltar aanrle«a» With funding ahlfta, th« erlal* ahaltar 
strvle«s dlacontlau*d, and RRNS aeda tha trancltloa into • 
¥all-«»tibll«h*d and eradltabU family and chlldran'a aarvlcaa prograa. 
Ita Mjor thruat now la to prorlda fanlly crlala Intarvantlon/pratantlon 
aanrlcaa to AVold faally braakup. SoMMkar aarvlcaa and bOM counaallng 
ara cora coaipoQanta of nnfS* program* 

Hak Hu Nt 8h« la cartlfltd aa a child placing agtncy and haa a contract 
vlth tha stata oi payaant of foatar cara aanrlcta. It baa aatabllahad 
aavtral Indian foatar boMa on tha raaarvatlon (currantly nuabarlng 22) 
and to do caaavork on parity vltb tha stata Agtncy. 



Kak nu va ah«*a Child valfare vorkera hara a fluctuating caaeload of 
45 to 72 caaea per aonth. Tha hoacMkar haa a current caseload of 8 faally 
uslta and tha hoac coucatlor IS foally unlta. ^ 

The soala and objectlyea of NNWS cloaely parallel thoae of the Ir^lan 
Child Welfare Actr even thoush aarvlcea to faalllaa and children of our trlbt 
pre-data that leglalatlon. KKWS'a recorda ahow that through theae Intervention 
efforta our children are either able to remain In their hoae, return to tha 
pareat(a} after a abort placeacnt, or ara placed with a rolatlve/'sxtendcd 
faally acaber. 

Op April 25, 1984, the Yaklaa Indian Nation presented testlaony at an 
Overalsht Baarlos to the Select Cooalttca on Indian Affalra United Statea 
Senate. A copy of that teatlaony lu attached for revlcv aa tha laauca ralccd 
In It are atUl curreat* aea Appandlx #4. a. 

Thla prograa la an exaapla of how a comnlty originated effort can 
develop Into a praventloo aodel for children and faally aervlces. 

Fupda for the prograa are froa the Bureau of Indian Affaire* stata 
Depavtaent of Social and Bealth Satvlcea contract, and tSe Yaklaa 
tribal fund a. 



Th-s fortgolnt is a brief dcacrlptlon of aoM of nur efforta to strengthen 
and aalntaln the cultural integrity and developaent of our faalllea. Theae 
aetiviclea biva been contlnuoua long enough to 4eaonstrate draaatlc poaitive 
reaulta vhlcb hava bean docuaented. Before diacuaaing iasuea facing our' 
tribe regarding children, youth and faalllaa, va rcalnd th« ccmlttee before 
■aking ita rceoaaendaCioaa it auat review the acope of reaponalbll**'-^ of 
a tribe. 

The huaan aarvlet/edueatlon clrcuaatancea cannot be conaldercd with nit 
at laaaC an overview of tha tribal council* a total obligations to the tribal 
faally which ara cculderable and toe coaplicat^d to detail for purpoaea of 
thla taaClaony. Va caution tha conlttra to bear in alnd that the Yaklaa 
Ration haa tha aaa* or alallar raapcr^ibUltlea aa thoae of a state. lUi- 
aource aansctstnt. provision of aaae^tial public health and aefet^ aervlcaa, ef- 
fective land and water aanageaent, <nd other public adalnlatration dutlaa are 
all critical alcaeote for aaintainlitg the reaervatlcn. One of the trlbe*a 
■ain retponslbUltiea la aalntalnlnf; a tribal law enforce&ent agency and an 
approprlete jueClce aystea. 
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The resainder o£ this testlmon? will concern critical issues facing our 
tribal faalliM. 

ISSPES 
. law IX " HEALTH CAM 

The O.SJ D«p«rtstnt of Health and Human Services/Indian Health Service's 
busiest frte-standing outpatient clinic is located on the Ysklaa Reservation. 
The clinic'a outpatient viaita increaaed 1282, fro* 19,156 in 1970 to A3>79l 
vlaita in 1984, For tUrae yeara the Yakiaa Tribe haa been deaignated aa a 
priority with Indian Health Service for construction cf a new clinic. It is 
now Indian Health Service'a flrat priority for new couatruction. Our comnunity 
cXlnic la an exaapXa of how govemnent funding and cosnrunlty originated efforts 
can «ork for the benefit of the conaaunity. Direct health care origlnatea at 
the clinic, however, service a are extended into the prevention areas a a well. 
This occura through collaborative networking with the human service agenciea 
houaed at the clinic. Such efforts are minimized due to inadequate facilities. 

For inatance tha Mental Health Program formerly housed in the clinic facility 
had to be relocated due to space limitations. When this happened the case*- 
load of the MuntAl Health Counselors which averaged 18 to 25 per worker Im- 
mediately fell. The program lost it a accessibility to the client through 
referral from the medical, personnel or through self referral. The consnunity 
does not have access to a much needed service at a time when families are 
experiencing tremendous stress. This is only one example of how the community 
Is effected by s lack of adequate clinic facilities. 

The Yakima tTile has struggled for several years to have funding ap- 
propriated '-rr a nciM clinic facility only to be caught in funding reductions. 
The latest obstc:le to clinic funding is the Gramm-Rudman bill. Delays in 
construction of a new facility escalates the cost to the government through 
inflation, by at least 19Z per year. The cons true tioit of a new facility 
would save the government an estimated $1,000,000 annvally because the Cribal 
families would he/e access to direct health care services which are now pur- 
chased In the private sector at nearly double the cost. Services from a 
new facility could be provided at an average cost of $25.64 per visit versus 
an average cost of $45.50 per visit for comparable services from private 
vendors. In addition, the new facility could save an estimated $109,000 
annually by providing, at cost, such services as audiology, optometry, physi- 
cal therapy and some s^edical and dental services which are currently pur- 
chased froi^ ho private sector. 

Delaya In construction of our proposed health cat:e facility escalates 
the cost to the government through inflation by at least 19Z per year. 

Our clinic has Just received a conditional national certificate of 
accreditation from the Joint Commission on Accreditation of hospitals 
(JCAH), see Appendix #5. Without a clinic appropriation we \oBe our accredi- 
tation. The JCAH is a private non-profit organization of hctlth professionals 
who evaluatea hospitals and anbulatory services according tc national standards 
of qusllty care. This accreditation demonstrates a cocssitnent to provision 
of quality care to children, youth and families of the Yakima Nation. A kisy 
to continued progress in this endeavor will be the new clinic facility. 
Provision and maintenance of essential health care systems is a trust res- 
ponsibility which the consaittee should be concerned about fulfilling. 
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^ < ue # 2 Feminization of Povert y 

One o£ the significant factors which is anticipated to shape American 
society during the next 15 years is what is becoming known as the "femini- 
^-ation of poverty". On our reservation we know that 52% of the heads of 
household are single females. Approximately 75Z of the foster care cases 
which our children's services program handles are for mothers who are 
single parents. Very often our children are in foster care because the 
parentCs) are experiencing economic stress complicated by alcohol abuse. 
Our records show that the number of children found to be under the age 
of ten years is growing. 

The Maternal Child Health Program and the Tribal School have recog- 
nized that preventive programs in regard to teenage pregnancies are needed. 
The Tribal School struggles with the unique needs of its student population 
who are young parents with limited parenting skills. These students have 
to combine the roles o£ student and parent. Day care is always a problem 
for these young students. The Maternal Child Health Program started a 
conaninity education effort to address this problem. However, before it could 
show results, it had to be discontinued due to funding reductions. 

The Yakima Tribe recognizes that on behalf cf the tribal public, com- 
sounity education efforts must be organized. 

Issue ig3 - Troubled Indian Youth 

The most under-served population on our reservation are teen-age youth. 
There are no crisis centers or group homas for our hard to place youth. Gener* 
ally teenage youth in foster care are hard to place because of many risk 
factors. Our children's and family s^**vices program targets services to 
children under the age of 12 years jse of funding constraints. The 
local Department of Social and Healtn aervices office has very few placement 
facilities for teenage youth. It is not uncommon for ^a child to remain in 
the tL^oal Jail for weeks at a time simply because there is no placement 
facility available. Youthful status offenders are incarcerated because they 
have parents who are unable to care for them. Our Mental Health Program has 
found that completed suicide and attempted suicides are usually among the 
younger population. In addition, the Mental Health Program has found that 
many of its clients experiencing emotional problems are individuals who 
experienced early separation from their parents. 

There are pressures on our tribal school personnel to provide crisis 
intervention services in the absence of an extended support system. We have 
no way to screen our Juvenile offenders to determine to what extent their 
behaviour is related to a learning disability or other h&ndicapping c .dition such 
as Fetal Alcohol Syndrome. 

The problems facing our troubled Indian youth are multi-faceted. In 
order to reverse the problems they face multi-disciplinary child protection 
teascj and shelter care and group hctaes must be developed. 

Issue #4 " Self-Determination 

The Yakima Indian Nation has invested heavily into its programs both 
with funding and in-kind contributions. The "ready cash" to do this is 
from income derived through sale of our timber resource. The timber industry 
is depressed and the Tribe cannot continue its support of many programs. 
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InvesCsenc in developfaent o£ human resources has aefmt that little investment 
could be nade in the future through economic development. Our Tribe has never 
had the flexibility for long term human resource development as well as econo- 
mic development. As much as our people strive for &nd desire economic self- 
sufficiency this remains one of our most important problems. Solutions 
remain years away while the exploitation of our non'-renevable natural resour^-es 
continues. 

Little incremental gains have been made, however, our Tribe along with 
other tribes still leads the average American in unemployment, child mortality, 
violent death, suicide, and alcoholism. Indeed, five of the poorest counties 
in the United States are located on Indian reservations. 

Through failures in government policies our "treaty guaranteed" land- 
base has been eroded. Now we face' Che loss of our most valuable resource; 

the one resource which in the future could provide the means for self-sutT^ciency 

WATER. The Denver Post (Nov*, 1983), appropriately described the situation 
faced by our tribe and other tribes in regard to this resource: 

"Indian water rights are under attack. Led by a Western president^ 
a Western secretary of the Interior, three Western Supreme Court Justices, 
and the governors and legislatures of a dozen Western states, the dominant 
society seems intent on eroding the Indians' right to water in this semi- 
arid region. More than 50 tribes are. entangled in expensive litigation. 
A glaring and long-standing conflict of interest exists within the Department 
of the Interior adds to the crisis. To appease its Western constituency, 
the Reagan administration is intent on getting Western tribes to negotiate 
settlements — e"en if the tribes aren't ready." 

Whoever controls the water controls the land. The threat to our water 
resource is a threat to the very survival of our people... our children, youth 
and families. First the land, and now the water and next our tribal families.' 

Our tribe has never had a consistent source of funding in adequate 
amounts. Many of the sources of funding arc through the competitive grants 
process. With the continued drastic reductions in funding levels, it is 
doubtful that our tribe will ever make up for the growth lost or that we 
will ever even get back to where we once were. In addition, much of our 
tribal funding is depleted as we utilize these resources for court litigation 
and lawyer fees for protection of our Treaty Rights. 



In closing, through our testimony we have tried to impress upon the 
Committee that its policy reconmendations need to consider the catastrophic 
effects of the government's curi ent policy to transfer responsibility for 
Indian affairs to the tribes and states. Economic freedom must be a reality 
before the government can withdraw from Indian affairs. Social policies meant 
fox ether segments of the population are being applied erroneously to American 
Indians, as well. The committee cannot ignore that social policies for 
American Indians must take into consideration unique historical, cultural and 
gcogropbid facto. s which are based on TREATY RIGHTS, when making their policy 
recommendations on tribal families. 



**************** 
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U«S« OEPARTMtKT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Indian Affilra 



Xestrvatlon 



Yaklju 

County (iea) YaklMA, Craot, Skawnlal 



uf oxr OK snvicx roruiAnoii anc labox fokcs 

9at« art for lurrh ^(aonth) lom ( year) 



StattCt) 

Waihtnfffnn 



TOTAL 



4 Venatchee. 

MALE \ FEMALE 



Total lUaldant Indian yopulatlon (b4c EXCLUDING d> 



7910 



s3351 



4059 



Vljthla th« reatrvatloo 

A4J«e«nt to th* rcitrvatlon (la Oklt«» Indiana 
1b for— r raaervatlon arca«>« 



4919 



.'2422 



2497 



2991 



1429 



1562 



Othar Indiana* not Iccludtd In line* k and c abova 
(in 'California* rural part* of eountlca vltb 
reservatlona or raneherlat) N 



Total undar 16 years of age Included in Una "A" 



2227 



1129 



1098 



JIESIDENT INDIAN POPVUTION Of VORXINC ACE 

(16 yeart old and over) 

Total 16 yc«ra and Over <A sinua «) < 

(Aga Claaaec K*h*i*^*ky 



xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 



xxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxx 



xxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxm 



5683 



2722 



2961 



16 - 24 years. 

25 - 34 • 

35 - 

45- W • 

65 - yeara and over., 



1784 
1274 
913 
1113 
_522_ 



907 
614 
395 
522 



877 
660 
518 
591 



Not In tabor Force .(16 yeara and ovtr), 
total (n * e * p * q) 



1816 



771 



1045 



Studanta (16 years and over» Including those 

away at school)..... ••.....«.««««•. .««..«.««. 
>len» physlcslly or aentally dlaabled, retired, 

Institutionalized, etc 

Voaen for vhon no chlld'-care aubstltutea ere 

evallebl 

VoMQ, hoiitcwlvea» physically or nentally 
dlaabled, Instltutlonallted, etc 



456 



190 



266 



581 



581 



XXXXXXXX} 
XXXXXXXX) 



250 



xxxxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxxxx 



250 



529 



x xxxxxxx xxx 
xxxxxxxxxxx 
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Potential Labor Force (16 yra. and over) f wlnue M 



3867 



1951 



1916 



Eaployedt Total (t ♦ u). 



1089 



573 



516 



Eaployed, eamlnf i7»000 or nore a year 

(all jobs) 

Eiiployed, earning less than $7,000 « year 
(all jobs) 



952 
137 



501 
72 



451 
65 



Wot employed (R alnua S). 



2778 



1378 



1400 



Of theae, persons actively aeeklng work. 



1789 



859 



930 



Tribal Enrol laent* 



4597 



2356 



Prepared by y,,^j^ j^^^^^ jj^^^^j, Planning 
Prograa and BIA Rgaarvation Prograaa 



See 



Reverse: Superintendent 'a Evaluatlo 
of Data 



Armm m rector 


Suparintefkdenc 


Area 


Approval Date 


Aiency 


Approval Date 






Yaklna 
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AttichMnt to 'Xcporc of tabor Forcci 
KaployMfiC and UotaploxMnt «s of 
> (aontM March (yaar) 1985 



Portland 



Xettrvatlftn 



MaCheli 'nd lourcat* 7cv 8up«rlntcndcnta ara In poiltlon to provlda an actual count of tha 
yopula^lM or laWr forca, althoufh tha vt a of luch data hf othar Tadaral aSendea hat 
atiaulatad tribal latarat t in data laprovaMnt* Vhara an actual couct haa not bean Mdsi 
plaata daacrlbt brlafly your.aethod of tttlMtlnf. Vhara atudlaa froa «n aarllar ptrlod 
bava bt|n dravn upon» Idtntify aach by tltla^ author* and data and indlcata hov tha data 
bava baan updated* 

a-d Population ettlmatai, 1980 Centua uted a^ a base, SHSA Table 30 for Yaklaa Co*» 
Tribal Enrollsent, and YIH Health Service Unit Report. 

e-k Age cohorta - SMSA Table 55 General Character la tics for the Total and 
Aaerlcao Indian Peraona of Reaervatlona, 

n>q Hot In Labor Force - Minority Count Keporta (SPI - P-I05), Tribal Schorarthlpa, 

Tribal School, and Vo-Ed. 
a-u Eoployed March - Bualneaa Survey, Tribal Planning Prograa« 

w .^t-t^^jy T?tVi-c - Vm^^ — TTr n 



SUmiKTtHDEHT'S EVAtUATIOW OF DATA 

With rat pace to accuracy of tha 
data In Chli report, the Indicated 
itcsa ara rated «a follovit 



HATIHC 



Highly accurate. 



Kaaionably accurate 



Untatlafactorr* 



LINES XH KEPORT 
y i M I K S 



(F*)! Itaae Mrked "unsatlafactory," explain your appralaal.) 



Kotat and Coitaenti: 



fuparlntand«nC*a altnatura — - 


Omtmt 
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Instruction* for Conpletlng For* 5-2119 Rev. 12/84 
^ Keport of Service Population and Labor Force 

Total Ketl dent Indian Population - includet all Indians l?ylnj 
within prettnt .reservation boundaries who art eligible for^BU 
funded services and those enrolled aeabers of the reporting reser- 
vation, rancherla, colony, or other tribal entity living near the 
reservation who are considered part of the service population. 
See 25 CFR 20.1(r) attached. However, non-enrolled Indians who are 
nativ- to the service «rea and are not receiving services from 
other BIA nources and who are not counted elsewhere, «ay be counted on 
this line If they are provided services at the reservation. 

Include In the resident population (1) children away at elemen- 
tary and secondary achool who are attached to families In the afore- 
mentioned populatlfm: and (2) those whose reservation reslden&s 
Is presumed to continue while they or their heads of families follow 
seasonal job opportunities which take them away from their reserva- 
tion te^)orarlly. 

b 

Exclude from resident population (1) trainees In adult vocational 
schools under P.l*. 959 ^and members of their families. (Such trainees 
«nd their families move away from the reservation to the training 
school and the object Is to secure eoploynent after completion of 
training; those who may later return to the reservation will be 
counted as of another date); (2) persons relocated for direct employment 
and the members of their families; (3) members of the Armed Forces; 
W students away at college; and all non-Indians living in Indian 
households. 

If the resident population figure has sharply increased or decreased 
since the last report, please explain the change on page 2 of the 
Form 5-2119 under *Hotes and Comments.** 

Othe^ Indians^ not included In Lines b and c. - Include Indians who 
live on or near the reporting reservation (rancherlr, colony* etc.) 
who are not enrolled and not .considered part of the service popula- 
tion of the respective crea or entity. 

Where Other Indians live near adjacent reservations within the same 
Agency, care must be taken to avoid duplicate counting from an Agency- 
wide perspective. If the adjacent reservations are In different 
Agencies, Agency Jurisdiction lines shouW be respected to avoid 
duplicate counting between the respective Agencies. 

Total 16 years of age and over - Conforms to the Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics lower age limit for statistics on the 
einploynent status of the population. 
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Lin« f • Eoployed perions are those who: 

(a) are ac work for pay (esployed by ochers)» for profit iCself* 
CEBployed), or working without pay for 15 houra or tsone during 
I 1 the'turvey period on a family farts, ranch, or other nimlly 

^ ' bualneas; or ' • 

, (b) h&ve a Job but are not at work, i*e« those who are not working 

and not looking for t/ork, but have a Job or business froa 
- - « — * • which they are tetoporarlly absent because of bad weather. In- 
dustrial dispute, vacation, illness, or other personal reasons. 

Lines t 4 u. Persons with incoiae above or below S7,000« The purpose is to 
Identify the numbers of persons who earn 4t least a base 
ttinlnus at prevailing ainitua wage rate* 

lint V« Wot eoployed persons are those who are not at work but: 

(a) are awaiting to atart a Jot) within 30 days; 

(b) are waiting to be recalled from layoff; 

(c) have been looking for vofA within the last < weeks; 



(d) are able to work but are not looking for it because they believe 
that t^rk Is not available* 

Line W* Persons activelv seeking vork - include persons not eoployed who are 
looking for vork* It is cotaposcd of groups (a), (b), and (c) listed 
in the preceding Line V* 

Line Z* Tribal Enrol Irrsn*: - P.sport total tribal menbership count as tsaintained 
by the Individual tribes according to their specific rules of taecber- 
ship* 
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RECAPITULATION 
GOVERNMENT SURVEY OF EMPLOYMENT 
ILLUSTRATING INDIAN TOTAL MALE/FEMALE EMPLOYMENT 
FEBRUARY, 1985 



TOPPEHISH 




TOTAL INDIAN 


MALE 


FEMALE 


CITY 




2 


1 


1 


US GOVERNMENT 




111 


67 


44 


STATE 




U 


8 


6 


' YAKIMA INDIA)] NATION 




531 


_2£0 


291 




TOTAL 


658 


316 


442 


VAPATO 














88 


84 . 


l^ 




TOTAL 


88 


8^' 


"4 


YAKIMA 










CITY 




7 


7 




US COVERKHEtfT 




a 


U 


4 






22 


9 


13 


• COUNTY 




10 


6 


4 




TOTAL 


U7 


26 


21 


SUNNYSIDE 










CITY 




1 


1 




U.S. GOVERNMENT 




5 


3 


2 




TOTAL 


6 




2 


COLDENDALE 










CITY 




1 


1 




U.S. GOVERNMENT 




1 




1 


STATE 




2 


I 










2 


2 


WHITE SALMON 










STATE 




I 




1 


COUNH 




1 


1 






TOTAL 


2 


1 




GRANDVIEW 










U.S. GOVERNMENT 




1 




I 




TOTAL 


1 




1 


GRAND 


TOTAL 


806 


A33 


373 



«7i BEST COFY AVAIIABIE 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 
REGION 2 YAKIMA COUNTY/YAKIMA, TOPPENISH, SUNNYSIDE 
PORTION OF KITTITAS COUNTY /ELLENS BURG 
1983/1984 INDIAN CHILD CASELOAD 





1983 


1984 


Child Abuse Cases Investigated by CPS 


422 


518 


Children in Regular Receiving Home Care 


148 


151 


Children in Special Receiving Home Care 


1 


0 


Children in DSHS-Licensed Foster Homes 


453 


618 


Children in Private Agency-License ! Foster 
Homes 


191 


222 . 


Other Services to Children 


587 


918 


Children in Group Home 


62 


31 


Children in Adoption Planning 


8 


35 


Crisis Intervention Cases 


14 


3 


TOTAL 


1,886 


2,496 
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S. Hrc. 98-952 

OVERSIGHT OF THE INDIAN CHILD 
WELFARE ACT OF 1978 



HEARING 

BEFORE THE 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

NINETY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION 

ON 

OVERSIGHT ON THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE INDIAN CHILD 
WELFARE ACT OF 1978 

APRIL 25, 1984 
WASHINGTON. DC 



^-«08O 



VJB, OOmNMKNT PXimiNO OITICE 
WASHINGTON : 1084 
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Pripaud Statement or Milvin Sampson, Chairman, Legislative CoMMirrEi, 
Yakima Tribal Council 

Good morning. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Select Committee on 
fo<han ^ainu My name, is Melvin Sampson. I am an enroUed member of the 
Yakima Indian Tnbe and an elected member of the Yakima Tribal Council. I am, 
also the Chairman of the Tribe's LttpslaUve Committee. Our Tribe is a federally rec- 
ognttsd Wbe estaWished by treabr 1855. Our reservaUon is located in South^n- 
tral Washington. On behalf of the Tnbe, I would like to thank the Committee for 
PCM^]R^*?fwbJ^°^ testimony on the Indian ChUd Welfare Act of 1978, 

^ Let me begin by stating that the Yakima Indian Nation was very active in pursu- 
ing the passage of this lemlation which has had a mi^r inapact on State policy in 
rward to how Indian child welfare cases are handled. Our TObe joined with other 
tnbes and Indian organizatioiu to convince Congress that this legislation was 
needed to prevent abusive practices in the remov^ of Indian children from their 
^^^J^'jS^^'^^^J^f^JS^^^y several hundred witnesses in hearings con- 
ducted from 1974 to 1977 and reviewed reports of the American Indian Policy 
Reww Commianon. The enactment of the LCWA. was a direct result of our outcry 
that Indian ciuldren were being lost to non-Ind: ja foster and adoptive homes at an 
a l armin gly disproportionate jrate. 

Since enactment of this legislation its most important, positive aspect has been 
productiw interactions brought about between tribal and ttate governments which 
nave been histoncally uncommon. The Act has provided a framework for advancing 
cooperation between states and tribes in the delivery of Indian child welfare serv- 
K^by assigning definite roles to tribes, states and federed agencies. 

Washington State now has a special Washington Administrative Code, require- 
ments concerniM Indian Child Welfare, which state agencies must follow when 
dealinc^ ^th Indian child welfare cases. The State of Washington has legislatively 
iwygniaed that the purpose of the I.C.W.A. is to prevent the unwarrented breakup 
of Indian families and to give tribal governments substantial authority in determin- 
ing fodian child custody matters. To illustrate the extensive impact of the Act and 
the Washington Administrative Code, the following are quotes from lettere prepared 
from four regjonaJ district Department of Sodal and Health Services cftfices in 
rMSPd to the I.C.W.A. These responses were solicited by the State Office of Indian 
AffiftjTs who requested input on recommendations related to amendments to the Act: 
The single most important aspect cf the current Indian ChUd Welfare Act has 
been the creation of Lxal Indian Child Welfare Advisory Committees. Offices with 
active committees find that communications and planning for, Indian children has 
been greatly enhanced through committee activity 

Placement and custodial requirements set forth in the act have brought about 
weater awareness on the part of non-Indian DSHS staff of the special needs of 
Indian chudren entering the social service system. Through information and com- 
mitt^ activity the department is better equipped to address those needs." 
JZ?! Welfare Act is, in and of itself, viewed as a positive move to 

protect the best mterests of the Indian child and hifl/her unioue culture and ht^At. 



ag^; 

non-] _ 
and their families." 

'The Indian ChUd Welfare Act is vital' to the- preservation of .Indian families and 
^^ii r to continued coordinated efforts in* assuring its implementation." 

rhe fuU text of tUeir responses and recommendations in regard to the Act is in- 
cluded m the appendices section of this testimony.* We strongly suggest review of 
their recommendations which parallel tribal concerns in many respects. 

The development of these attitudes a ^iie part of ths State agencies would never 
have occurred without the Indian Chilu Velfare Act. Again, ^ is the Act's most 
important, positive aspect to date. 

Dwpite this important breakthrough in tribal/state cooperation, the in^ of the 
law If far front achieving its purpose. Since enactment of P.L. 95-708, ito most nega- 
tivb aspect has been a lack of adeauate congressional appropriaUons. No matter how 
well-mtentipned the puriK)se of this law, it is an emp^ gesture without adequate 
mndmg to Implement and owrryout ito purpose. Six years after the passage of this 
adequate funding is the next serious obstacle tribes must overcome. 
Indian Child welfare needs were stftrtlingly illustrated and overwhelming evidence 

sSSjIIJi SliiSilf^ ^J, Affftirt Section, Depart- 

ident of Socul and Health Servket, SUte of Wwhington* attschnent No. 6» p. 406. 
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^^SSIli***^ ^ CoMrey <dx yean ago. The needs haven't changed. However, with- 
WM moai program development and mamtenanee funds expansion of existinir sva- 
tems or development of new systems isn't feasible *^ ^ 

^ Currently our THbe operate* a ChUdren's and FamUy Services . t. It has toen 
m operation smce 1978. Part of this unit's function is to act as a hcensing and fos- 
^rt^pUcemtni B^n<^ Our ntaff has an active case load that fluctuates between 
45-60 childrtjn per month. In addition, the,Tnbe has a Children's Court The serv- 
1C38 vbe Yakima Tnbe provides through these two i^rstems are by no means compre- 
hen^ve cr suffident to mec^ our needs. T^ie Tribe has had to piece together the 
ytyncm by coisbimng limited tnbal. Federal and State ftmds. We have had to prior- 
itue our children s and family services. 

Tb illustrate the problems the tribe is experiencing due to a lack of v^oources, our 
staff partidpates in weekly case reviews c^uuucted by the local Department of 
Social and Health Services Office. On the average two to four Indian child welfare 
cases are reviewed. Of these cases, the Tribe is able to assume custody of only one to 
two cases fer month* The Tribe does not have the resources to r^ume custody for 
all of its children. Conservatively, from just our local area alone, the Yakima Tribe 
IS having to turn down custody for a minimum of one hundred*rifty«six dependent 
children per year. This estimate does not indude those children who are turned 
away from other regions in the state and<or by our>court system. This example illus- 
trates the severity of the dilemma caused try inadequate funding. Even though the 
Yakima Tribe has exdusive jurisdiction, it h&6 no means to fully respond to the 
o^^er-aU Indian Child Welfare needa. Our Tribe is put in the precarious potion of 
decidiiu; which child welfare cases it will accept or reject 

In addition, the process fo^ receiving what limited I.C.W A funds that are avail- 
wle, a competitive prooecis is utilized, therefore tribes can't depend on a continuity 
of programming. To compound the issues, the B.I.A.'s programs have received re- 
peated nming reductions leaving only token programming funds for the added re- 
sponsibility that this Act represents. 

The omcem for adequate resources is shared by the State ot Washington as is 
ewden^ m Uieir letters included as part of this testimony. I quote from the letter 
from the Regionsl Admijiistrator in our area whose response is representotive of 
other rkigional state ofHcials: 

^"One of the most difficult barriers we find to full implemcntotion of the intent of 
the Act IS the shortage of funding for the' Indian Child and Family Service Progmm 
as dMCribed m Section 201. As you Irnow, dthouffh the Yakima Tribe has exclusive 
jurwdiction, the child and family program is not fullyiunded. This situation leads to 
• frustrated expectations for both tribal members and other c ^ *.unity agenden, as 
leaving the department to provide services to a nunu - of Indian children 
and families, r.ho, given adequate funding, could be served by their tribal program 
:nste8d« ^ 

A member of the State Office of the Attorney General's staff expressed similar 
concerns m her letter of January 17, 1984. {See Aopendices) 

"n^A ttafikn* M%:*^i> ^*Ua t-.j:.» nunj nr^tf/i- . 



x} conc»4nfl on the part of State Offices are significant and represento- 
tive. The problem for not carrying out the purpose of the law is recognized by the 
SUte w one of a lack of funds. Our Stote recognizes that with adequate fimding 
tribes will be able to provide child welfare services competently. We need desperate- 
}^ .r.*?^®*°P o*"r social service programs for children and families and expand our 
judicial system. 

The Yaluma India/. Nation stronglv recommends that finding suffidfcat Tor pro- 
pam development and maintenance be appropriated. Funding to the tribes should 
be on an entitlement basis and not competitive. 

There are other issues of concern that the Yakima Indian Nation shares in 
common with other tribes. Since these tribes will be speaking those issues in 
theur presentotions the balance of our testimony will briefly address two other areas 
of conr ms: 

1. NotiTication/Cowpliance— Whether or not notice on foster c-*;- p)«*cement and 
termination of parental rights was provided in & proper and timely fashion to ♦ribea 
should be monitored by the Bureau of Indian Affairs or another identified agency or 
group. This itisue of complittnce regarding notlfici^tion is corrobomted by Stote agen- 
des. One quote from a State office (see appendix) illustrates the severity of concern: 
Several obstacles have been encountered in following the mandates of the Act, 
jua. \n enforcing the polides set forth In WAC. SpccificSly, Judges in King County 
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appear to lack understanding of the Act There Ib Keneral lack of ivcognition for the 
unique political and cultural status of Indian people. Ck>urt decisions have been ren* 
derf which have gone against the intent of the Act Bad precedents have been set 
for «utu^ cases (e^. nmififrj>i>;ng Indian children in non*Indian placement when 
lamily or Indian resources were available). It's recommended training be made man- 
datory for Judges who preside over Indian Child Welfar© cases. ^ 

Our Tribe is aware that public and private agencioe are not complying witn the 
Indian Child Welfare Act There needs to be controls for compUance on these agen- 
cies. Again, our State has expressfd these same concerns: , J 

"There are stiU too many Indian chfldren being placed in non-Indjau homes and 
perhaps it would improve fr the law had a stronger way to compel that the law be 

fdUowed." . . , ^ rw. 1. 

"Indian cases serviced hy private agenaee is another area of concern. There have 
b «n a number of instances of non-compliance by private ajfencies. ^^^"i^W*^^ 
k not a system to monitor private agencies. Region 4 DDKS and the UCWAC have 
s<»u^t to establish informal agreements i»ith the various private agencies to staff 
tliS Indian cases. Unfortunately there has been a number of problems. A legally 
n landated system of monitoring needs to be considered.'' 

The Yakima Tribe recommends that a method for momtoring and compUance be 

*^^ert Witiess-A definition for expert witnesses should.be included in the 
AcL An expert witness should be required to be knowledseable about the I.C.W.A. 
a id fkMsess a cultural awareness about the tribe involved. It is recommended that 
tl ic dS^on included in the BJAu's guidelines for State Courts be adopted, see Ap- 
p indices for excerpt of the guideline. - , ♦ ' . x -al 

The Yakima Indiah Nation realizes that there are other important concerns with 
tl ic Act which have to do with juvenile justice, inheritance, voluntary adoption^ 
a id adoption penalties. However, the focus of our testimony has been on the cntiad 
ft inding issue. This issue overrides all other concerns. Without an adequate and reu- 
p >le funding base, other cnautps and/or amendments to the Act will not help our 
Tribe to assume total and exclusive jiudsdiction over all Indian child welfare mat- 
U its for our tribal members. 

As Indian people, unjf»d on ihhi issue of Indian child welfare, we present our case 
03 a National tragedy. The Yakima Indian Nation nirtintains that our <»uise was 
presented with overwhelming eWdettce and justification six years ago. This Act, 
without proper approp^iatii»is, iK tif*v adding to the probleus evidenced six yeare 
aro, c&uiong mtmimld complications resulting from Tribes trying to handle cases 
? hen there are not attoouate socisi services and judlci^^ systems to ensure proper 
c ire and due process for Indian children. 

Our most valuable resource is our human resource . . . our children. The tradi- 
tion of the Yakima Indian Nation considers its children its primary resources for 
providing the link between genei-ationt, the carriers of tradition and cultun> and for 
ensuring that the Tribal Family continues to exist 
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D«c^aber 20, 1985 



tfilliaa Murray 

Chit£ Extcutivt Officer 

y«kiiui Indian Htitlth Ctnttr 

Routt It Fort Road 

P.O. Box 1104 

Topptnithf WA 98948 

D«tr Mr. Kurrayt 

Tht Accrtditation Coasittee of the JCAH Board of Comnicsionere ic pleated to award 
your facility accreditation with contingencies and tiae fraces at described in th*- 
atteched report. 

A list of recoaaendetions is enclottd which should bt contidered your objectivee 
and should put into effect prior to the next turvoy. Except at required by law, 
fhit report is confidentiel or tha part of JCAH» the further releate of itt content 
is a aal.er for your consideration md decision. 

At a condition of accreditation, you are required to notify JCAH of any changes in 
ownership and delivery of patient services as contained in the General Adainistre- 
tive Policies and Proceduree Section of the Accreditation Manual for Aabulatorv 
Heelth Cere . 

As an accredited organization, you are entitled to display a Certificate of 
Accreditation. Pleate coaplete end return the encloted ^ora to the JCAH 
Certificate Coordinator to atture that your Certificate it accurately prepared. 
This Cerf icate will be forwarder to you four to six weeks froa receipt of this 
fora. Thfc Certificate of Accreditation and all copies reaain the property of JCAH 
and aust be ret-rned if your organization it ittued a new certificate reflecting a 
chenge in r.aae or if accreditation expiret or is withdrawn "r revised for an/ 
cause . 

Thenk you for your suppor'. of and participation ii. voluntary accreditation. 
Sincerely; 



Elizabeth Flanagan 
Director 

Accreditetion Prograa for 
Aabulatorv Beelth Care 



cct Chieff Reelth Cere Adainistration, Indian Health Service 

Paul A. Kuttingr M.D.^ Aesociate Director for Quality Assurance 
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YAKIMA IMDIAH HEALTH CEWTER " 
TQPPEMIgH, HASHIHGTOM 



DATES or atmygY 
SEPTEMBER 12 « 13» I98S 



SURVEYORS 

MARVIN tKCLBLLMt, M.D. 
LARRY J. JOHNSTON* ADM. 



« 



ACCREDITATION 
DECISION ! 



CONTIHGENCY t 



ACCREDITATION 

COMMITTEE 

ACTION ! 



Your facility has received a thc«e-yeac accreditation contingent 
upon coopllance with the recoztua^ndatlons In this report preceded 
b/ the s/mbol (C). Thesv recoasendatlons are susaarUed below 
£of /our convenience. 

I. InsuCeiclent InCornatlon contained In a significant nuaber 
oC sumaar/ lists In patients' medical record?. 

A written progress report w'll be required within approximately 
nine (9) caonths Croa the date ot the Accreditation Coaalttee 
aeetlng ot December 20# 198« This report will address only the 
recooaendatlons on the following pages preceded by the syabol 
(C). In addition! the recoaaendatlons preceded by the sytabbi 
should be given a high priority and must he In cospl lance prior 
to tho next £ull survey. 

The written progress report should conslsc ot an audit on the ush 
ot suaaary lists In a saaple ot approximately 100 medical re* 
cords. 

The written progress report should be completed and sent to: 
Progress Report Coordinator 

Accreditation Program £or Ambulatory Health Care 
Joint Coaalsslon on Accreditation ot Hospitals 
67S North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 

The results o£ this report will be pr'esented to the Accreditation 
Coaalttee. ihe £acllxty will be notified by Htter ot the 
conalttee'a decision. 
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RECQWtEHDATIONS FOR FOTORS COHPLIANCg 



QOALITY ASStTOANCe 



(♦} 1. Tht scopt ot tht quality assucanct pcogcaa includes at least the activities 

listed in Required Characteristics E.l through B.9 and described in or related 
to oth«c chapters ct this Manual ; (l.E) 

a. clinicicl performance is evaluated (*0uelity of Care*)} and (1.E.3) . 

The surveyor reported that a Coroal prograa to appraiee the cospetence of 
supervised practitioners is lacking* although such a program is in the 
plennin9 steges. It was noted that an Increased eaphasis on clinical 
perforoance in the quality assurance program is needed. 

b. patient satisfaction is evaluated ("Administration** Required Cheractcr* 
istic C). (I.E.5) 

Tne surveyor reported that a patient satiafbction study has been done, 
but no reports were available for reviews nor is there evidence thet the 
results were reviewed by the governing body end incorporated into the 
quality aseurence program* 

(♦) 2. There is ongoing colleocion and/or ecreening of, and evaluation of information 
ing cer^ end to identify prcMene thet have an impact on patient care end 
clinical performance. It was noted that care is not being monitored in an 
ongoing feshion ae quelity assurance activities continue to be "episodic* in 
nature. (I.F.I) 

{*) 3. The findings* conclusions* recommendations, actions taken* and results of 

actions taken ere documented and reported through channels eetablished by the 
orguiizetion. (I.F.4} 

(♦) 4. Tht status of identified problems is tracked to assure improvement or resolut- 
ion. (I.G.3} 

S. Information from departmante or servicee and the f indinge of discrete quality 
essurence activitiee ere used to detect trende* patterns of performance* or 
potentiel problems that affect more one department or service. Specific 
reference ie made to an inadequat- flow of quality assurance information 
throughout the organization. (1.0.4). 

;!EDICAL BBCORDS 

(♦) I. Reporte* hietoriee and physicals* progress notes* and other materials* auch ee 
laboretory reporte* x-ray readings and consultations* are incorporated into 
the record in e timely manner. It was noted that reports are received by 
phyeiciens in e timely manner* but often are not ported in the medical record 
until eeven to ten days later. (3.0.) 

(C) 2. The summery lift includes* but not be limited tot 

a. significant medicel conditions} end (3.1.3.b.) 
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It was noted that 12 ot the 47 chacts ctviewed lacked significant eedical 
conditions. Bxaaples o£ ctissing data included past/present history o£ 
the following: arthritis, narcotic addiction, alcoholisa* pregnancy, 
aneaia, gastcoscopy, and bowel obstruction. 



b. 



currently or recently used Dedications. (3.t.3.d.) 



Specific reference is cade to the lack of docusentation that drug lists 
are used. 



) 
) 



3. When a patient was treated elsewhere - such as at a hospital, aabulatory 
surgical facility, nursing home, or physician's or consultant's office ~ 
clinical sumaries or other pertinent documents are obtained when necessary 
for promoting continuity of cafe. Specific reference is made to occasional 
delays in incorporating hospital reports in the medical records. (3.M.) 

FACILITIES AND EHVIROWMEKT 

1. The orgsnization' s facilities are Inspected at least annually by an authorized 
inspecting agency. (7. A. 2) 

2. The organization's facilities arc inspected at least annually by an authorized 
inspecting agency, and the report and any plan of correction are made avail-- 
abl« to the survey tean. Specific reference is made to the lack of documented 
inspections and subsequent inspection reports. (7. A. 2. a) 

3. Examination rooms, reception areas, and dressing rooms are constructed and 
maintained to assure patient privacy during interviews, examinations, treat<- 
ment, and consultation. Specific f'Cerence is made to inadequate privacy in 
the main treatment area due to - oxiaity of the examination rooms to the 
doctor's station. (7.F.) 

4. The space allocated is adequate for the activities performed. Specific refer- 
ence is made to inadequate space for the following: 

a. pathology and medical laboratory services; 

b. radiology services; 

c. pharmaceutical services} \ 

d. examination and treatment rcoas; 

e. rectption areas; and 

f. medical records. (7.1.) 
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Additional Testimony op Dr. Marilyn Bentz 
Famiubs op thb Northwest: Culture and History 

My presencaclon Is an overview of those aspects of the 
history and culture yf the people of the Northwest which affect 
Indian children and families today. The Northwest geographic 
area of the United States enconpasscs the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana. During the prehistoric period this 
land belonged to the Indians of the Northwest Coast, Plateau and 
Plains cultures. Although the rituals and material cultures 
varlad widely between these three cultural areas, all were 
hunters and gatherers who shared many of the sane religious and 
social values. Reference will be made to the other two cultural 
areas, out the Northwest Coast cultural area will primarily be 
used aa an example to describe the close Interaction Indiana had 
with their environment. These were loosely organized societies 
which developed out of the cooperation needed to subsist in their 
environments. They were based on kinship, a high degree of 
communal cooperation, snd religious and social v:;iues of sharing 
and respect for all things, both animate and inanimate. Native 
child rearing practices and the character of Indian family life 
will be described. And finally, time will allow only an 
examination of one Bureau of Indian Affairs policy, the boarding 
schools, which had a major role in causing disruption of the 
Indian family. 

The Northwest Coast cultures extended from the Pacific 
Coast to the Rocky Mountalna. These people were water-oriented* 
living along the rlvera and coaat in permanent villages 
consisting of magnificent cedcr (jlank longhouaes cp to 520 feat 
in length. The regularity of abundant fl&h riina And a highly 
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'developed Cechoology for Che preservation oC fish allowed people 
of Che region Co live a seni-s eden Car y life, even chough cheir 
culcures were of a huncing and gaChering cype. 

Hose food was gachered and processed during Che Spring, 
SuQDer and Fall* Everyone in Che village cooperaCed In Che 
harvesclng of fish. The nen builc open-work fences, called 
weirs, which peralCCed Che flow of waCer buc dlverCed Che fish 
so Chac Chey could be raore easily harpooned, neCCed or Crapped. 
The woaen cleaned and saoked Che fish Co preserve Chen for laCer 
use* During Che Cttae beCween fish runs, people would 
periodically Cravel in family groups Co hunc gaae or collecC 
plane foods in season.* UinCers were spenc in Che village making 
and repairing icems used in subslscence and developing a 
reraarakable macerial culcure Chac included cloching nade from 
cedar bark, large ocean going vessals used by some coascal people 
Co hunc whales, and elaborcCely carved and painced wooden 
uCi^nsils, scorage uniCs, concainers and iCens used in ceremonies. 
Uincer was also a cine Co reaffirn kinship Cies, celebraCe 
narriages a.id birchs, and Co recognize Che social scacus of 
individuals Chrough che conduct of poClaccheo, highly formalized 
cerenonial gaCherings which included feascing, dancing, and a 
rediscr ibucion of wealch Chrough che presenc&cion oi gi/cs by Che 
poClacch hose Co Che ocher par C ici panes. HorChwesc Coasc 
societies were organized by kinship, wich Che heirs i.o Che 
Xonghouse responcible for organizing Che group for subsiscence 
and defense* Alchough chere was a aocial hierarchy based on Che 
ownership of crcscs, names and material wealch, all members of 
Chese socieCies enjoyed Che same scandard of living, even Che 
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slaves, individuals who were capcured in raids on ocher groups 
and held unless purchased back by their faoilies. There was no 
leisure class; everyone participated in subsistence activities, 
ate the sane food, and lived in sinilar types of dwellings. Even 
the retention cf hereditary leadership was dependent upon 
approval of the kinship group. There were specialists, such as 
catloe makers, caa^ter carvers and uhdicrs, who worked at tasks 
deaandlng a high degree of technical skill. Upward laobllity in 
the social hierarchy was difficult, but could be accorapl ished 
througn accumulating wealth using special skills or by training 
to become a shaoan. Through che conduct of rituals, che use of 
raedicinal herbs and communication with spirits, Shamans were 
belicveu to have the capacity co cure illness or cause misfortune. 

Not only che specialists had Co command vast amounts of 
information. Since che only way co preserve knowledge was 
chrough memory, every individual in the sociecy had to know vast 
amounts of inform.ition jus^ to conduct Che daily tasks necessary 
for survival. For example, che huncer had co know how to crafc 
his bow or make his spear, whac che life cycle and migradon 
paccerns were of che animals he hunced, and how co subsisc alone 
in the woods. In addicion, he would have Co have comparable 
amouncs of complex inforraacion in order co carry ouc ocher 
subsiscence accivicies which were imporcanc co him, his family 
and communicy* 

The abundance of foods and raw macerial necessary for an 
elaborace macerial culcure were among che best chac huncers and 
gacherers enjoyed anywhere. in che world. Li f ♦! was good. 
However, ic was che resourcefulness, induscry and Lngenuicy of 
che Indian population chat enabled chem co take Advancage of 
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this boundfuL environment* How were these traits and the 
knowledge necessary co perpetuate such a rich culture preserved 
in societies in which there were no books to store knowledge and 
no formalized schools to educate child ren? 

Children learned by watching and working along with their 
parents usually in the corapany of peers in che extended family 
living gruup. Rules of behavior were passed on through 
observation, story celling and the adult instruction and 
supervision which accompanied tasks for which children were 
responsible. These traditional economic activities included many 
components that wc associate with recreation today* These 
usually involved: group endeavors which allowed a high level of 
social interaction (weir building, preparation of food for 
storage, berry picking and gathering other plant food, etc*); 
situations with che potential fnr adventure and excitement, such 
as exploring new terrain looking for berries or pursuing and 
killing game; an opportunity for group recognition of individual 
skills which would help co affirm the individual's identity, 
similar to chat provided ch rough achl cic compecicion coday; and 
an exercise of che individual's iniciacive and re ocrcefulness in 
decermining when, where and for how long he wished Co work* In 
addici«/n, chese accivicies '^ere seasonal and, even chough chey 
mighc require incense labor, were unlikely Co become cedious iu 
Che way chac a fully prediccable e ig h c*ho ur-atiay , year-round Job 
mighc* 

Bducacion for casks children had co learn for survival as 
adulcs were ince^raccd inco every aspecc of of day'Co<Iay living* 
Scory celling in che evenings around che fire or during idle 
wincer days was probably che mosc abscracc and scructured level 
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of lastructioQ. We ktow today how much children enjoy listening 
to stories read or tola b> their parents. For Northwest Coast 
people, this pi easui: e abl e activity constituted the only formal 
education. Vhus the knowledge and motivation for involvwent in 
learning was nurtured through the warmth and pleasure of 
interaction within the extended family. Although most of the 

visible trappings of culture were different in Plateau and Plains 
cultures, the nature of interpersonal relationships were much the 
same and were guided by the same respect for the freedom of 
individuals, including children, permissiveness in childrearing 
and education through participation in the economic activities of 
the family from early childhood. 

The question which must be addressed is, how did such a 
resourceful, indepeodent. people come to be burdened with the most 
grevious soci'^economic problems found in the population of the 
contemporary United States? Indians in the Northwest were still 
living in their Native territories prac^ticing a traditional way 
of life when most of the treaties were m&de in 18S5, which 
settled them on reservations. This was only onehundred and 
thirty years ago. The grandparents of people my age were 
children then. Why were such a capable people not able to adapt 
to the new circumstances more effectively? The answers to most 
questions about the derivation of social problems are usually 
not simple to explain because of the complexity of their causes* 
Explanations of Indian alcahdism, family disorganization and 
poverty also have multiple roots, but an adequate explanation can 
be provided with reference only to the federal policies imposed 
on Indian people* 

Prior to contact with the first whites to arrive in the 
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Norchwesc, Indian popular iops were swepc wtch diseases 
cransBicced chrough crade relactons wtch Indians froo ocher areas 
where whtces were already presenc. WlchouC linraunlcy froo chesc 
new diseases, Indian populaclons were declraaced. A loss of large 
numbers of che population altauct overnlgnc has cauch more .severe 
Inpllcadons for sue sociedes who have no wrlccen language. 
Knowledge Imp* 'tanc for survival aiay be lose it all people In i 
coaraunlcy who possess Ic die ac once^ People have Co regroup, 
form social and economic des wlch oucslders and accernpc Co 
defend themselves frora eneoles and keep ueremoulal and rlcual 
acdvldeH going chrough Innovadve means. Those Indian 
cooraunlcles who remained Isolaced frora concacC wlch sectlors che 
longesc appear co have made such cransldons successfully by che 
doe seeders began coming Inco chelr mldsc. One would chink 
choc such a major reshuffling in chese sociedes mlghc be more 
difficult Chan che odjuscflencs chac had co be cade co the 
establ Ishmenc of r e se r va c Ions , pa r c 4.cul a r 1 y if a rescrvadon 
were In a crlbe's naclve cerrlcory* And Ic mlghc have been. If 
noc for one federal policy which forced a much more craumadc 
aduscmenc on Indian people chan had ever been Imposed by che 
epidemics . 

From 1880 to 1920 che Bureau of Indian Affairs had a policy 
of sending Indian children co boarding schools which were ofwen 
so dlscanc ordlfflculc co cravel Co chac children nighc go years 
wlchout recurning home* Policies In chese schools were 
consisCsnc. Indian children were prohibiced from using chelr own 
languages, ofcen under chreac of punishmenc if chcy disobeyed. 
They were co acccnd classes one-half day and work che ocher half- 
day. Their dme was rigidly scheduled wlch bells and line-ups 
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marking the beginning and ending of all school activities, and 
there vas very little unstructured tioe available for play. The 
curriculum was standardized and scheduled; children were to be 
doing the sane thing at the same time of day in every school. 
This effort co teach Indian children a different way of life and 
to eliminate native culture was the most drastic and probably the 
most desructlve of all federal policies implemenctid by the Bureau 
of Indian Af fi^irs* 

Uncblc to bear the psychological stress brought on by 
separation from their parents, many children ran away. Some 
could not manage such fu-.l days without becoming ill. Conditions 
in thftse schools were crowded and infectious diseases spread 
rapidly because sick children were not isolated* Tuberculosis 
and trachoma (an eye disease that often results in blindness) 
were major problems. The childrens' di^ts were often at 
starva tion*^ level. Funding for the boarding schools was so low 
that food w'as provided at an average of eleven cents a day, at a 
tine when thirty-five cents a day was the oiniaum for enough food 
of sutficlent variety to keep a growing child health and 
vigorous • 

During the school year entire Indian connunities were bereft of 
school age children. I have heard Indians who were parents in 
that era speak of the sadness and despair they felt without the 
laughter of children at play outside or their company in the 
hone. They said the community seemed to silent and dead* 
Contrast this with the native life described previously in which 
perents and children participated in all aapects of life 
together* To get an emotional underetanding of what this 
experience muat have erttailed, try to imagine what the 
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Impllcaclons would be for Americans today If Russia were co 
conquer us, confine us co very sm<*. 11 areas In che mosc 
unJeslreabLe pares of our councry and then reoove our srhoolage 
children co boarding schools where chey were forbidden co speak 
engllshi had co cora laun i cac e In Russian and were forced co work 
one^half of every day to help supporc che schools. Even chlr 
example pales In comparison Co che raagnlcude of che psychological 
crauoa chac boch Indian parencs and children muse have 
experienced, since che Russian and Araerlcan culcures of coday are 
muc.n closer Chan were che Indian and whlce culcures of chac cine. 
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